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PRINCE  ALBERT  SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF- 


Prince  Albert  is  as  tasty  and  mel- 
low as  Nature  and  man,  both 
working  together,  can  make  it. 
The  tobaccos  in  P.  A.  are  among 
the  choicest  grown— expertly  cured, 
carefully  matured.  As  the  crown- 
ing touch,  every  leaf  is  processed 


to  take  out  "bite."  Then,  cut  the 
scientific  way — "crimp  cut."  It's 
bound  to  be  mellow,  tasty,  slow- 
burning  tobacco  that  suits  steady 
pipe  smokers  to  aT.  Prince  Albert 
is  great  tobacco  for  roll-your-own 
cigarettes  too. 


PRINCE  ALBERT  MUST  PLEASE  YOU 

Smoke  20  fragrant  pipefuls  of  Prince  Albert.  If  you  don't  find  it 
the  mellowest,  tastiest  pipe  tobacco  you  ever  smoked,  return  the 
pocket  tin  with  the  rest  of  the  tobacco  in  it  to  us  at  any  time  with- 
in a  month  from  this  date,  and  we  will  refund  full  purchase  price, 

plus  postage.  (Signed)  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C 
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DEDICATION 


We  should  like  to  dedicate  this  first  issue  of  The  Mirror  to  all  those  who  have 
assisted  us  so  generously.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  mention  everyone,  but  we  would  like 
to  suggest  briefly  those  to  whom  we  feel  most  deeply  indebted. 

First  of  all,  we  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the  English  and  Art  Departments 
for  their  assistance.  They  have  helped  us  directly  and  indirectly — directly,  by  giving 
us  most  of  the  material  which  you  find  here,  and  indirectly,  perhaps,  by  instilling  some 
desire  among  the  boys  to  attempt  themselves  creative,  artistic  work  similar  to  that  which 
these  men  are  showing  them  all  the  time.  We  also  have  tried  to  help  them  by  giving 
the  boys  a  magazine  which  seems  to  contain  good  literary  and  artistic  material. 

Secondly,  the  several  Boards — the  Literary,  the  Art,  the  Business,  and  the  Exchange 
Boards — deserve  the  highest  appreciation.  This  year,  a  policy  was  adopted  of  dividing 
all  the  work  as  evenly  as  possible,  which  meant  that  each  board  member  had  to  share  in 
the  labour  of  issuing  the  magazine.  This  policy  was  enthusiastically  received  (at  least, 
as  enthusiastically  as  any  policy  requiring  work  is  received!)  and  followed,  with  the  re- 
sult that  you  see  before  you. 

Thirdly,  we  wish  to  thank  the  W.  B.  Bradbury  Company  and  the  various  adver- 
tisers, who  cooperated  with  us  in  changing  the  size  of  the  magazine.  This  was  decided 
upon  late  in  the  term,  with  the  ensuing  confusion  and  mass  of  detail  which  had  to  be 
promptly  and  efficiently  despatched.  Without  such  cooperation  we  would  still  be  on  the 
presses;  and  so,  a  great  deal  of  thanks  must  go  to  them.  Incidentally,  we  feel  that  adver- 
tisers will  find  cause  for  satisfaction  in  our  new  size,  for  it  will  mean  more  space  and  a 
better  display. 

And  lastly,  we  wish  to  thank  the  printers,  Smith  &  Coutts  Co.,  for  their  technical 
advice,  and  for  having  turned  out  a  magazine  which,  though  it  is  in  an  entirely  new 
form,  seems  to  us  at  least  to  be  comparable  in  quality  of  workmanship  to  any  which  has 

previously  been  issued. 
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The  Only  Way 

By  Thorp  L.  Wolford,  P.  A.  '37 

JOHN  DEVER  had  been  a  miser;  now  he  was  a 
spendthrift.  He  had  been  an  old  man  in  his 
younger  days;  today  he  was  overflowing  with 
youthful  energy  and  life.  Ever  since  Richard,  his 
brother,  had  been  killed  in  the  war  eighteen  years 
ago,  John's  life  had  been  changed.  True,  he  had 
not  wanted  Richard's  child;  but  no  one  else  did 
either.  And  so  John  accepted  the  young  orphan  as 
he  accepted  all  other  misfortunes. 

The  first  year  John  became  reconciled  to  his 
young  ward;  the  second  year  he  became  attached 
to  him;  after  that  they  were  inseparable.  John  had 
something  to  live  for,  a  purpose  in  life,  a  source 
of  eternal  happiness.  With  the  money  he  had  saved, 
he  planned  to  give  the  boy  the  best  education  pos- 
sible. Little  did  he  realize  what  an  education  the 
boy  had  given  him.  But  his  neighbors  realized  it; 
and,  when  Richard,  Jr.,  went  away  to  college,  they 
spoke  among  themselves  of  the  great  change  that 
the  old  man  had  undergone.  .  .  . 

Four  years  had  passed  since  then — four  years 
of  sacrifice  and  planning  for  the  future.  Frequent- 
ly John  had  received  college  newspapers  telling  of 
touchdowns  made  by  the  great  Dick  Dever.  He  had 
seen  the  name,  Richard  Dever,  printed  at  the  head 
of  each  honor  roll.  Both  he  and  his  neighbors  had 
rejoiced  at  these  successes  and  planned  a  great 
future  for  Dick.  None  doubted  that  he  would  make 
a  name  for  himself  in  the  world. 

Today  was  the  day.  Dick  was  returning.  Al- 
though he  had  allowed  ample  time  to  reach  the  sta- 
tion before  the  train  was  due,  John  hurried  forth 
in  the  new  yellow  roadster  which  he  had  bought  to 
surprise  his  nephew.  It  was  just  the  model  that  Dick 
had  admired  the  last  time  he  was  at  home.  No  one 
else  must  be  with  them;  no  one  else  must  drive. 
They  would  come  home  together,  alone. 

On  the  way,  disturbing  thoughts  ran  through  his 
mind.  What  if  Dick  should  surprise  him  and  come 
in  a  car  of  his  own?  What  if  he  became  restless  in 
the  old  town  and  wanted  to  go  to  a  large  city — New 
York,  perhaps,  or  Boston?  What  should  John  say? 
Could  he  throw  a  damper  on  the  boy's  ambitions? 


Or,  worse  still,  what  if  Dick  had  met  an  altogether 
too  nice  girl  at  college? 

John  had  to  admit  that  he  was  jealous.  Constant- 
ly, during  the  last  four  years,  he  had  looked  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  Dick  would  return.  His  one 
wish  was  that  he  might  keep  him  forever  at  his 
side;  yet  he  knew  that  it  could  not  be.  He  must 
not  interfere  with  the  boy's  ambitions.  His  wish 
could  never  be  granted. 

But  away  with  these  idle  wishes,  these  melan- 
choly thoughts.  This  was  a  day  of  rejoicing.  To 
repel  them  from  his  mind,  he  drove  faster  and 
faster,  like  a  madman.  Suddenly,  a  younger  and 
familiar  driver  loomed  from  around  the  corner  in 
a  yellow  roadster  just  like  his.  There  was  a  crash. 
Two  more  stones  were  set  up  in  the  local  cemetery. 
John's  wish  was  answered.  It  was  the  only  way. 

On  Bow  Ties 
By  Peter  S.  Burr,  P.  A.  '38 
T>  RIGHT  RED,  yellow,  orange,  green,  blue,  vio- 
let,  and  even  pink  with  purple  spots  seem  to 
be  the  vogue  in  these  tantalizing  bows.  They  appear 
to  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  landscape  on  Andover 
Hill  as  the  bricks  of  the  buildings.  (Thank  God  the 
bricks  are  all  one  color!)  "Preps"  look  at  them 
with  awe  and  hatred,  yet  they  soon  find  themselves 
the  victims  of  this  irresistible  custom.  "Pete"  and 
"Buck,"  even  though  their  prices  are  very,  very 
high,  manage  to  sell  many  of  them  to  these  un- 
suspecting youths. 

Money  can  buy  them  in  any  color,  size,  or  shape, 
but  it  cannot  teach  you  the  knack  of  tying  these 
hideous  cravats.  These  poor  neophytes  find  it  neces- 
sary to  rise  a  half  hour  early  in  order  to  get  them 
tied  before  breakfast.  The  first  six  months  they 
come  glumly  to  breakfast  wearing  straight  neck- 
ties. The  next  two  they  come  with  extra  bright 
faces  wearing  terrible  colors  very  much  askew  be- 
neath their  chins.  When  these  eight  months  are 
over,  and  the  apprenticeships  have  been  served, 
they  become  masters  of  the  craft,  truly  superior 
beings,  Andover  men. 

For  all  their  idiosyncrasies,  I  must  admit  I  like 
them  and  wear  them.  "Andover  men  may  come 
and  Andover  men  may  go,  but  bow  ties  go  on  for- 
ever." 
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Interview  No.  108769 

By  John  W.  Pulleyn,  Jr.,  P.  A.  '39 

Spooky,  former  All- American  Quarterback  and 
W.  P.  A.  Worker 

Q.  Tell  me,  "Spooky,"  who  were  you  when  you 
inhabited  the  earth? 

A.  I  was  Mrs.  McCann's  little  boy,  Billy. 
Q.  What  did  you  do? 

A.  I  went  to  school,  college  and  the  dogs. 
Q.  What  did  you  do  in  college? 
A.  I  played  football. 
Q.  Were  you  any  good? 

A.  I'll  say,  I  was  All-American  quarterback  for 
three  years. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  left  college? 

A.  I  signed  cigarette  testimonials. 

Q.  When  this  source  of  income  failed  what  did 
you  do? 

A.  I  went  broke. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then?  Did  you  get  a  job  or 
something? 

A.  No!  I  finally  got  on  the  W.  P.  A. 

Q.  That  was  good. 

A.  No,  it  wasn't. 

Q.  That  was  too  bad. 

A.  Yes,  it  was.  I  had  to  work  too  hard. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  do  after  that? 

A.  I  died. 

Q.  Why? 

A.  Overwork. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  W.  P.  A.? 

A.  I  am  decidedly  against  it. 

Q.  Why  are  you  so  much  against  it? 

A.  Well,  I  worked  on  the  W.  P.  A.,  didn't  I? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  And  didn't  I  die  from  working  on  it? 
Q.  Yes. 

A.  And  didn't  it  start  a  project  through  a  ceme- 


tery and  dig  up  my  bones?  And  didn't  that  cause 
me  to  become  a  ghost? 
Q.  Yes. 

A.  And  you  ask  me  why  I  don't  like  it. 
Q.  What  do  you  intend  to  do  about  it? 
A.  Oh!  I  have  done  something. 
Q.  What? 

A.  I  haunt  Roosevelt. 


Hamburgers  For  Two 

By  Jules  Gregory,  P.  A.  '38 
Honourable  Mention  For  the  U pper  Middle  Class 

TT  was  late  at  night  at  Pop's  Diner.  Everything 
*■  was  still,  except  for  the  blaring  of  a  small  radio 
at  the  end  of  the  counter,  and  the  occasional  purr 
of  a  passing  automobile  on  the  highway  outside. 
A  heavy  gloom  clung  to  the  lonely  room,  which 
was  illuminated  only  by  a  single  row  of  overhead 
lights.  The  thick  odor  of  tobacco  and  grease  was 
noticeable  and  unpleasant  to  the  stranger.  In  the 
back  of  the  room  sat  the  proprietor,  peacefully 
smoking  his  pipe  and  reading  a  ragged  newspaper. 

All  at  once  this  silence  was  broken  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  gay  and  intoxicated  young  couple. 
They  sat  down  and  shouted  their  orders  for  two 
hamburgers.  They  conversed  loudly  over  these  for 
some  time  and  then  left.  The  room  resumed  its 
former  silence. 

The  cars  on  the  highway  were  passing  less  often 
now. 

It  was  getting  on  towards  three  o'clock.  At  the 
sound  of  an  approaching  motorcycle,  the  lonely 
shop-keeper  got  up  and  put  two  hamburgers  on  the 
grill.  Two  state  troopers  stamped  in,  calling  their 
customary  greeting,  and  sat  down  at  the  far  end 
of  the  counter.  Both  were  haggard  and  covered 
with  dirt. 

"What's  the  matter,  Al?  You  don't  look  so  hot 
tonight,"  one  was  asked. 

"Oh,  another  crash.  A  couple  of  drunk  kids 
drove  clear  off  the  road  down  a  bit — both  killed. 
Say,  gimme  another  hammie,  will  you?  I'm 
starved." 
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The  Merry,  Merry  Month  Of  May 

(Note:    The  Editors  would  like  to  know  the 
meaning  of  this,  and  will  award  a  fitting  prize  to 
.anyone  who  can  tell  them.  This  does  not  apply  to 
the  author,  though  we  have  serious  doubts  that  he 
himself  knoivs  what  it  means!) 

"OEMETERY  VIEW  INN"— "A  queer  sign," 
said  our  traveler  to  himself,  ''but  it  raises  a 
thirst!  Certainly  the  keeper  of  this  inn  appreciates 
Horace,  and  the  poet  pupils  of  Epicurus.  Perhaps 
he  even  apprehends  the  profound  philosophy  of 
those  old  Egyptians  who  had  no  feast  without  its 
skeleton,  or  some  emblem  of  life's  brevity." 

He  entered;  drank  a  glass  of  beer  in  presence 
of  the  tombs;  and  slowly  smoked  a  cigar.  Then, 
his  phantasy  driving  him,  he  went  down  into  the 
cemetery,  where  the  grass  was  so  tall  and  inviting; 
so  brilliant  in  the  sunshine. 

The  light  and  heat,  indeed,  were  so  furiously  in- 
tense that  one  had  said  the  drunken  sun  wallowed 
upon  a  carpet  of  flowers  that  had  fattened  upon 
the  corruption  beneath. 

The  air  was  heavy  with  vivid  rumors  of  life — 
the  life  of  things  infinitely  small — and  broken  at 
intervals  by  the  crackling  of  shots  from  a  neigh- 
boring shooting  range,  that  exploded  with  a  sound 
as  of  champagne  corks  to  the  burden  of  a  hollow 
symphony. 

And  then,  beneath  a  sun  which  scorched  the 
brain,  and  in  that  atmosphere  charged  with  the  ar- 
dent perfume  of  death,  he  heard  a  voice  whisper- 
ing out  of  the  tomb  where  he  sat.  And  this  voice 
said,  "Accursed  be  your  rifles  and  targets,  you  tur- 
bulent living  ones,  who  care  so  little  for  the  dead 
and  their  divine  repose!  Accursed  be  your  am- 
bitions and  calculations,  unfortunate  mortals  who 
study  the  arts  of  slaughter  near  the  sanctuary  of 
Death  himself!  Did  you  but  know  how  easy  the 
prize  to  win,  how  facile  the  end  to  reach,  and  how 
all  save  death  is  naught,  not  so  greatly  would  you 
fatigue  yourselves,  0  ye  laborious  alive;  nor  would 
you  so  often  vex  the  slumber  of  those  who  long 
ago  reached  the  End — the  only  true  end  of  life 
detestable!" 


Desolation 
By  Thomas  L.  Kelley,  P.  A.  '39 

T^OR  two  weeks  the  fire  had  raged  over  twenty 
*•  thousand  acres.  Hundreds  of  men  had  fought 
it  and  were  now  going  back  to  their  homes,  worn 
out  and  sick.  The  men  were  returning  to  their 
homes,  but  not  even  the  animals  would  go  back 
to  the  burned  section  of  the  forest. 

Nor  was  the  sight  pleasing  to  the  sightseer. 
Everywhere  ruin  and  desolation.  The  charred 
trunks  of  trees  seemed  out  of  place  as  they  stuck 
up  from  the  ground  with  everything  burned  away 
from  beside  them.  Where  a  grove  of  virgin  timber 
had  stood,  the  tall  pines  leaned  against  each  other 
with  their  burnt  branches,  which  were  almost  un- 
believably intertwined,  giving  a  wierd  effect  against 
the  red  sunset.  As  the  moon  rose  they  took  on  the 
shapes  of  grotesque  goblins  and  spectres.  A  little 
distance  to  the  right  was  a  small  lake.  Many  parts 
of  trees  were  floating  on  its  smooth  surface.  In  a 
bay  on  the  far  side  a  beaver  was  despairingly  re- 
garding what  had  been  his  house.  He  had  not  fled 
with  the  other  animals,  but  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  middle  of  the  lake,  for  he  knew  that  winter 
would  be  on  him  before  he  could  complete  another 
house  somewhere  else.  With  his  present  home  a 
total  wreck,  his  chances  to  survive  the  snow  and 
ice  were  very  slim.  Once  in  a  while  a  man  could 
be  seen  in  one  of  the  swamps  that  surrounded  the 
lake,  a  C.  C.  C.  boy  trying  to  accomplish  the  im- 
possible task  of  putting  out  the  smoldering  stumps. 
Many  of  these  trees  would  burn  until  the  first  snow. 

Further  in  the  distance  was  a  farm.  Although 
the  fire  had  not  passed  directly  over  the  corn,  the 
plants  were  dried  and  shriveled  until  there  was  no 
hope  for  them.  However,  the  farm  buildings  and 
the  orchard  had  not  been  so  lucky.  Most  of  the 
larger  animals  had  been  saved  by  the  heroic  work 
of  a  C.  C.  C.  crew,  but  many  of  the  smaller  ones 
had  died.  Nearly  all  the  farmer's  household  pos- 
sessions he  d  been  lost,  and  his  family  could  be 
seen  digging  in  the  ruins  in  the  hope  of  salvaging 
something  valuable. 
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Idioms  Of  The  "Jazz-Fiend" 

By  John  S.  Lucas,  P.  A.  '37 

rJ",H08E  musicians  who  play  modern  dance  music 
live  in  a  world  of  their  own.  Their  "slangu- 
age,"* the  terms  they  use,  belong  to  their  world,  not 
to  that  of  the  average  individual.  And  why  not: 
Newspaper  men,  professional  and  amateur  ath- 
letes, literary  men,  and  others  all  have  special 
languages  of  their  own.  A  "jazz-fiend,"  a  person 
who  does  not  play  in  an  orchestra  but  is  tremen- 
dously interested  in  modem  jazz,  instinctively  uses 
the  expressions  employed  by  musicians.  Any  per- 
son who  is  not  familiar  with  these  terms  would  not 
understand  what  is  meant  when  a  "jazz-fiend"  raves 
about  "that  hot  lick  Benny  got  off  in  'Tiger  Rag'." 
If  he  is  sufficiently  interested  to  inquire  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase,  he  will  be  told  that  a  "lick"  is 
the  same  as  a  "swell  riff."  What!  He  is  still  in  the 
dark?  Well,  a  "riff"  is  a  fine  phrase  which  a  soloist 
plays,  usually  of  unscored  music.  A  "lick,"  a 
"riff,"  and  a  "break"  are  identical.  There  may  be 
drum  riffs,  clarinet  licks,  piano  breaks;  there  may 
be  bass  breaks,  cornet  licks,  and  trombone  riffs. 

Instruments  all  have  their  special  names.  When 
Tom  Dorsey  begins  his  theme  song — "I'm  Gettin' 
Sentimental  Over  You,"  the  ignorant  observer  may 
maintain  that  Tommy  plays  the  smoothest  trom- 
bone of  them  all.  If  he  knew  better,  he  should  have 
exclaimed,  "Listen  to  Tom  push  that  old  'pretzel  !" 
Since  he  was  twelve  years  old,  Benny  Goocman 
has  been  getting  off  hot  riffs  on  his  gob-stick.  Some 
would  say  clarinet.  But,  oh  no!  It's  gob-stick  if  you 
know7  what  you're  talking  about.  Fletcher  Hender- 
son has  in  his  band  a  young  fellow  of  eighteen 
years,  Israel  Crosby.  Crosby  is  accredited  with 
being  the  "boy  who  can  slap  the  barrel-house." 
When  Ambrose  plays  "Copenhagen,"  here  are  a 
few  bars  in  which  "the  dog-house  is  i'lapped  for 
triplets."  Both  of  these  last  two  are,'  technically 
known  as  bass  viol  players.  The  spe£d  at  which 
Blind  Artie  Tatum  "tickles  the  ivories  '  is  said  to 
be  the  envy  oi  many  pianists  who  have  normal 
vision.  Even  phonograph  records  have  such  appel- 


lations as  "plates,"  "platters,"  "discs,"  and 
"presses." 

The  musicians  publish  magazines  such  as  "Down 
Beat"  mainly  for  their  own  interest.  Such  are  the 
headlines  of  the  magazine:  "The  Cats  Get  To- 
gether," "Swing  Out,  Pops,"  and  "Gate  It."  In 
the  first  instance,  the  "cats"  referred  to  were  Benny 
Goodman,  clarinet,  "Choo"  Berry,  tenor  saxo- 
phone, Roy  Eldridge,  cornet,  and  Gene  Krupa, 
drums.  These  four  soloists  are  considered  the 
"tops"  on  their  individual  instruments.  The  second 
headline,  "Swing  Out,  Pops,"  was  an  exhortation 
for  Louis  Armstrong,  trumpet  king  of  the  high  C's, 
to  "get  in  the  groove."  When  a  musician  is  said  to 
be  in  the  groove,  he  is  playing  "swing"  music  as 
it  ought  to  be  played,  getting  off  hot  licks  on  nu- 
merous occasions.  Louis  was  "rabbin'  the  high 
C's";  that  is,  he  was  working  out  on  the  high  notes 
before  hitting  his  high  C.  With  his  tough,  thick 
lips,  "Satchmo"  Louis  can  "blow  the  bell  out  of 
his  horn."  His  trumpet  work  is  thus  colorfully  ex- 
pressed as  powerful.  Another  headline  ran:  "Jit- 
terbugs Thrill  at  N.  Y.  Jam  Session."  The  article 
went  on  to  say  that  hundreds  of  jazz-fiends  had 
nearly  gone  into  hysterics  in  their  enthusiasm  as 
eighteen  great  swing  bands  got  together  in  New 
York  and  took  turns  "jamming"  on  pieces.  "Jam" 
music  is  unscored  music,  in  which  each  individual 
soloist  improvises  as  he  goes  along,  regardless  of 
the  other  players.  Each  man  pays  attention  to  the 
rhythm  but  not  to  what  his  fellows  are  playing.  It 
takes  a  skilled  ear  to  appreciate  such  music.  Among 
those  bands  present  were:  Benny  Goodman,  Tom- 
my Dorsey,  Paul  Whiteman's  group,  Adrian  Rol- 
lini,  Glen  Gray,  and  "Stuff"  Smith. 

Many  people  have  attempted  to  define  "swing" 
music.  Each  definition  is  different.  It  might  be 
called  "sophisticated  syncopation  in  the  ultra- 
modern manner."  The  emphasis  is  certainly  on  the 
rhythm.  The  "leader  with  the  black  stick"  is  said 
to  have  the  best  swing  band  in  the  country.  (Nat- 
urally, this  means  Benny  Goodman  and  his  clar- 
inet.) The  best  example  of  combined  jam  and 
swing  music  is  a  recording,  "Swin6'  Is  Here," 
played  by  Gene  Krupa  and  his  orchestra.  This  was 
a  studio  orchestra  composed  of  seven  of  the  great- 
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est  "cats"  of  them  all.  Gene  Krupa  played  the 
drums,  Benny  Goodman,  the  clarinet,  Roy  El- 
dridge,  the  cornet,  Israel  Crosby,  the  bass,  Jesse 
Stacey,  the  piano,  "Choo"  Berry,  the  tenor  sax,  and 
Allan  Ruess,  the  guitar.  Many  people  who  don't 
,care  especially  for  swing  music  have  been  enthu- 
siastic about  one  swing  fox  trot  arrangement,  Ray 
Noble's  version  of  "The  Blue  Danube." 

The  direct  antithesis  of  swing  music  is  "corny" 
music.  One  definition  of  this  type  of  jazz  has 
called  "corn,"  "the  way  our  grandfathers  played 
it."  Rubinoff's  violin,  Eddie  Duchin's  piano,  Guy 
Lombardo's  saxophones,  and  the  muted  trumpets  of 
Clyde  McCoy  and  Henry  Busse,  are  all  good  ex- 
amples of  "corny"  music.  If  a  muted  trumpet  is 
played  correctly,  as  Sy  Oliver  plays  in  Jimmie 
Lunceford's  recording  of  "Dream  Of  You,"  it  es- 
capes being  classified  as  corny.  A  violin,  when 
played  by  a  Joe  Venuti  or  a  "Stuff"  Smith,  can 
be  far  from  corny.  "Fats"  Waller  plays  a  very 
"uncorny"  piano;  and  the  sax  section  in  Jimmie 
Dorsey's  orchestra  shows  how  that  instrument 
ought  to  be  handled. 

The  musicians  talk  of  the  "fine  phrasing"  of 
that  great  tenor  man,  Coleman  Hawkins.  The  riffs 
he  employs  are  outstanding,  although  his  tone  is 
somewhat  too  "reedy."  This  means  that  the  tone 
which  Hawkins  produces  is  not  smooth  and  soft, 
but  shrill  and  a  little  squeaky.  The  "jigs"  are  ad- 
mitted to  have  the  best  sense  of  rhythm  in  the  field 
of  jazz.  Negroes  seem  born  with  swing  in  their 
blood.  When  a  jig  band  starts  to  "truck  on  down" 
("truckin'  down"),  everyone  can  feel  the  rhythm. 
When  an  orchestra  is  "truckin'  down,"  it  is  merely 
"going  to  town."  After  an  orchestra  has  played  a 
number  of  "hot"  pieces,  the  "orch  pilot"  (orches- 
tra leader)  tells  the  boys  to  "make  it  mellow," 
which  is  his  way  of  demanding  "sweet"  music.  The 
"blue  rhythm"  of  Ted  Lewis's  clarinet  and  of 
Henry  Busse's  trumpet  is  a  type  of  "sweet"  music. 

The  song,  "Swingin'  On  The  Famous  Door," 
would  mean  little  to  anyone  ignorant  of  its  conno- 
tation. The  Famous  Door  was,  a  few  years  back, 
the  "hang-out"  of  all  the  well-known  musicians  in 
the  East.  There,  after  they  had  finished  their  own 
evening  work,  would  come  such  famous  musicians 


as  Hoagy  Carmichael,  composer  of  the  immortal 
"Stardust,"  Benny  Goodman,  Art  Tatum  and 
"Fats"  Waller,  both  remarkable  colored  pianists, 
and  hosts  of  others.  The  history  of  The  Famous 
Door  as  a  meeting  place  of  the  "cats"  is  indeed  fas- 
cinating. The  fellows  would  take  turns  improvising 
on  their  respective  instruments  until  dawn.  Un- 
less a  person  knew  the  significance  of  the  place, 
the  song  would  be  robbed  of  its  import. 

If  anyone  turns  on  the  radio  and  tunes  in  on  one 
of  Fletcher  Henderson's  programs,  he  will  prob- 
ably hear  "Smacks"  play  one  of  his  own  compo- 
sitions, "Riffin'."  Knowing  just  what  a  "riff"  is, 
the  person  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  song  that 
much  more.  When  Jimmie  Lunceford  swings  out 
on  his  composition,  "Rhythm  Is  Our  Business," 
the  vocal  runs  something  like  this:  "the  boys  in 
the  band  all  play  hot  licks."  Then,  listen  to  the 
licks!  Yes,  the  musicians  express  themselves 
through  their  instruments;  and,  if  one  wishes  to 
understand  their  idiomatic  verbal  expressions,  he 
must  feel  the  expressions  of  their  instruments. 


The  Cliffs 

By  John  P.  Powelson,  P.  A.  '37 

The  quiet  beauty  of  the  cliffs  is  rare 

With  trees  that  form  a  carpet  'neath  the  throne, 

A  slope  of  green,  and  then  a  wall  of  stone 

To  rise  majestically  in  the  air; 

The  world  is  at  its  feet,  the  sky  above, 

The  mansion  of  the  power  that  built  the  earth, 

That  raised  the  dead,  that  caused  creation's  birth 

And  is  the  source  of  all  of  human  love; 

The  beauteous  things  that  cause  the  joy  in  life 

Were  made  by  Him  and  ever  are  His  own, 

And  yet  what's  made  by  man,  and  all  our  strife 

Is  all  the  mortal  tribe  has  ever  known, 

Who  never  looks  to  see  its  maker's  works, 

The  tall  majestic  cliffs  that  are  God's  throne. 
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Lord's  Pier 

By  Edward  A.  Robie,  P.  A.  '37 

TN  a  little  harbor  on  the  New  England  coast 
stands  an  old,  fire-swept  pier.  It  is  stripped  of 
pulleys  and  gear,  and  the  only  time  any  attention 
centers  on  it  is  during  a  storm .... 

A  group  of  huddled  figures  stand  gathered  on 
the  wave-swept  beach.  Peering  out  into  the  stormy 
mist,  they  seem  intent  upon  some  object.  The  wind 
is  shrilling  around  the  corners  of  houses  and  the 
waves  make  a  loud,  hollow  sound  as  they  pound 
on  the  hard,  sandy  beach.  Spray  sweeps  over  rocks 
and  flies  high  in  the  air,  carried  by  the  angry  wind. 


The  people's  rapt  gaze  is  centered  on  the  old 
bedraggled  pier  because  it  offers  a  challenge  to 
the  lashing  waves;  it  cries  defiance  to  the  gale.  The 
waves  seem  to  gnaw  into  its  very  depths,  and  it 
shivers  a  little.  Each  pile  and  each  nail,  rotten  and 
rusty  as  they  are,  join  in  the  fight  of  the  pier  against 
death. 

"She  can't  stand  this  storm,"  says  the  young  boy 
in  the  yellow  slicker. 

"Lord's  pier  ain't  never  agoin'  to  fall,"  the  old- 
timer  in  the  greasy  oilskins  replies.  "Thar's  no 
use  o'  you  folks  awaitin'  here  no  longer." 

The  huddled  figures  disappear  in  the  swirling 
mist.  Lord's  pier  still  stands,  braving  the  mad, 
rushing  water  and  whistling  wind,  seemingly  true 
to  its  name. 
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An  Allegory  Of  A  Sort 

By  Charles  B.  Finch,  P.  A.  '37 
Winner  of  the  Headmaster  s  Award. 

/^\NCE  upon  a  time  not  so  very  long  ago,  per- 
haps  it  was  only  yesterday,  there  lived  just 
up  the  road  in  a  small  white  house  with  green 
shutters  a  little  girl  named  Nancy.  She  was  a 
lovely  child  with  a  great  tossing  mass  of  golden 
hair  and  fine  fat  cheeks  glistening  red  with  the 
flush  of  an  adoring  excitement,  and  lovely  shiny 
hlue  eyes  and  white  teeth  and  a  cute  little 
pudgy  nose.  Nancy  was  a  very  happy  girl.  She 
played  all  day,  whether  at  school,  or  out  in  the 
great  beflowered  fields.  She  loved  to  roll  in  the 
grass  and  push  her  nose  into  the  soft  wet  soil  and 
throw  her  long  curls  in  the  hay.  She  loved  to  smell 
the  little  violets  and  to  taste  the  warm  sun  beating 
down  upon  her.  She  was  gay  and  jolly  and  a 
constant  joy  to  everyone  and  everything  about  her. 
Her  pet  pride  and  most  cherished  possession  was 
without  doubt  an  old  rag  doll  with  a  painted  red 
heart.  Winnie  was  the  doll's  name.  She  was  an 
awfully  worn  doll  and  a  very  ugly  one.  Her  hair 
was  a  mangy  red  and  her  whole  body  was  flat  and 
dirty.  But  Nancy  had  known  Winnie  ever  since 
they  were  both  in  the  cradle,  and  none  of  her  finer 
dolls  had  ever  pleased  her  so  much,  for  Winnie 
was  nearest  to  her  heart.  At  afternoon  nap  they 
used  to  lie  together  and  watch  the  sun  behind  the 
drawn  shades  and  tell  each  other  stories.  And 
perhaps  while  waiting  for  nurse  to  come  and  get 
them  they  would  fall  asleep  and  nap  for  a  time. 
Winnie  always  went  everywhere  with  Nancy.  But 
Nancy  couldn't  take  her  to  school,  and  every  morn- 
ing there  would  be  a  sad  parting  and  long  sorry 
hours  away.  But  after  school  Nancy  would  rush 
home  as  fast  as  she  possibly  could,  just  to  get  Win- 
nie before  going  out  to  plav.  These  were  happy 
moments  when  they  were  reunited,  for  they  never 
thought  of  parting  again,  /.nd  at  night,  after 
mother  had  tucked  them  in,  i  nd  the  lights  were 
out,  and  the  room  was  all  dark,  it  was  so  nice  to 
have  Winnie  there.  And  they  would  soon  go  to 
sleep  and  dream  of  great  castles  and  princesses 


and  perhaps  sometimes  of  pirates.  Oh,  such  ad- 
ventures they  used  to  have  together. 

And  then  one  morning  Nancy  did  not  get  up,  and 
mother  came  and  put  her  cool  hand  on  her  fore- 
head, and  she  had  breakfast  in  bed  with  Winnie 
right  beside  her.  In  the  middle  of  the  morning  a 
kindly  old  man  with  a  beard  came  and  talked  to 
her  and  then  went  and  spoke  to  mother.  And 
mother  went  out  and  came  back  with  a  large  bot- 
tle. It  was  medicine,  terrible  tasting,  but  mummy 
said  it  would  take  away  the  aching  in  Nancy's 
head.  But  it  didn't  take  away  the  pain,  and  Nancy 
grew  worse  and  worse.  She  tossed  and  tossed  all 
day  and  all  night  in  a  fitful  fever  and  dreamt 
terrible  things.  Winnie  was  her  one  joy  during 
those  long  hours  with  mother  sitting  beside 
her  all  the  time,  and  another  lady  dressed  all  in 
white  with  a  white  cap  and  even  white  shoes.  And 
mummy  looked  so  tired,  and  she  used  to  cry  so 
much.  Then  Nancy  would  begin  to  cry,  too.  But 
she  and  mother  were  ashamed  when  they  saw  how 
bright  Winnie  was,  and  they  all  hugged  each  other, 
and  mother  cried  a  little  more. 

And  then  one  bright  morning  when  Spring  was 
alive  and  the  birds  sang  with  joy  and  the  flowers 
gloried  in  the  world,  there  was  no  waking  stir  in 
Nancy's  room.  When  they  laid  her  to  rest,  they 
put  Winnie  beside  her.  Across  the  painted  red 
heart  there  was  a  jagged  tear,  and  the  stuffing 
was  coming  out.  Someone  had  been  careless. 

Wondering 
By  Edward  Schirmer,  P.  A.  '37 
Hfliere  was  a  big  kid  who  hawked  football  pro- 
grams  at  one  of  the  heavily  endowed  colleges. 
He  was  rather  thick-headed  and  didn't  know  much; 
but  he  did  know  he  should  say,  "You  can't  enjoy 
de  game  without  a  program.  Just  a  quatter!" 
Once  in  a  while,  rubbing  his  head,  he  tried  very 
hard  to  think.  He  looked  at  the  cheering  stands. 
Most  of  the  mob  wore  fur  coats;  some  were  getting 
very  drunk;  and  they  all  shouted  like  mad  men  at 
the  players.  Football  didn't  excite  him.  He  just 
wondered  why  so  many  people  should  have  a  lot 
of  money  when  he  had  so  little. 
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Class  Revolution 
By  Caperton  Burnam,  P.  A.  '37 

TN  the  once  quiet  and  peaceful  country  of  Spain 
there  is  being  played  today  the  horrible  drama  of 
class  warfare.  The  leaders  sing  of  the  bravery  and 
of  the  heroism  of  their  followers  and  of  the  glor- 
ious cause  for  which  they  are  fighting,  but  the 
pitiless,  impartial  witness  sings  of  something  en- 
tirely different.  He  sees  a  supposedly  civilized 
country  gone  raving  mad.  He  sees  a  whole  people 
plunged  back  into  the  dark  ages,  when  the  watch- 
word was  survival  of  the  fittest.  He  sees  a  civilian 
population,  men,  women,  and  children,  being 
butchered  by  blood-besotted  half-wits.  He  sees  art 
treasures  that  have  been  the  envy  of  the  world 
ruthlessly  destroyed.  He  sees  God  all  but  forgot- 
ten. The  tale  of  horror  is  endless,  but  of  what  avail? 

The  people  of  the  world  know  of  the  horrors  of 
war,  but  they  are  powerless  to  prevent  it.  What 
one  generation  learns  at  such  excruciating  cost, 
another  forgets  in  a  day. 

If  the  effects  of  the  civil  war  were  to  be  limited 
to  Spain  alone,  they  might  possibly  be  bearable, 
but  they  threaten  to  carry  most  of  the  world  down 
into  the  twisting  maelstrom.  The  war  is,  first  of 
all,  one  more  reason  added  to  the  already  long  list 
proving  that  the  post-war  era  is  over  and  a  pre- 
war era  has  begun.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  sign  that 
the  pace  of  the  pre-war  era  is  quickening  its  gait 
from  a  walk  to  a  gallop.  Already  the  four  grim 
horsemen  are  polishing  their  saddle  leather. 

The  prospects  of  a  world-wide  class  war  are  be- 
coming more  vivid.  The  actions  of  the  Fascist  coun- 
tries of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Portugal,  with  Spain, 
Austria,  Hungary,  and  perhaps  Poland  and  Japan, 
are  going  far  to  prove  this  point.  Opposed  to  this 
group  is  the  Socialistic,  Communistic,  Democratic 
group  headed  by  France  and  Russia.  The  friction 
between  the  two  camps  has  been  increased  by  the 
Spanish  trouble.  Both  feel  that  Spain  is  a  testing 
ground  of  superiority.  Both  sides  have  had  their 
hands  in  the  trouble.  The  Fascists  in  Spain  owe 
much  of  their  success  to  money,  munitions,  and 
planes  from  Germany  and  Italy  via  Portugal.  The 


bitterness  and  the  hate  are  out  in  the  open  again. 
The  stage  is  as  brilliantly  set  as  in  1914.  Will  the 
cast  show  us  this  time  a  more  brilliant  spectacle? 

If  we  are  skeptical  of  Spain  drawing  the  world 
into  war,  let  us  consider  the  revolution's  effect  on 
Spain.  The  country's  progress  and  development  are 
retarded  indefinitely.  The  scars  of  another  ruined 
generation  will  haunt  the  future.  Democracy,  that 
priceless  jewel,  is  smashed  almost  before  it  lived. 
The  choice  now  lies  between  a  strong  man  of  the 
proletariat,  and  a  strong  man  of  Fascist  sentiments. 
The  country  is  ruined  financially  and  the  loss  in 
Art  treasures  cannot  be  estimated. 

Let  the  United  States  of  America  beware  of  a 
similar  fate,  for  in  our  own  country,  the  seeds  are 
being  sown  for  such  a  wrar  by  clever  demagogues 
who,  by  tampering  with  delicate  human  emotions, 
may  at  any  minute  be  successful,  overthrowing  our 
present  government  and  establishing  nothing  bet- 
ter than  chaos. 


Our  English  Class 
By  John  H.  Allen,  P.  A.  '38 

Where  is  it  that  we  live  in  fear 
Of  being  thrown  out  on  our  ear, 
Or  be  forevermore  in  dread 
Of  passing  not  the  course  instead? 

Our  English  Class. 

Where  is  it  that  we  go  to  sleep, 

And  then  wake  up  like  frightened  sheep 

At  our  professor's  raucous  roar, 

And  feel  ourselves  sink  through  the  floor? 

Our  English  Class. 

W  here  is  it  that  we  get  our  fill 
Of  Johnson,  Dickens,  Guy  Carryl, 
Shakespeare,  Kipling,  E.  A.  Poe, 
And  all  of  Hug'-  's  tales  of  woe? 

Our  English  Class. 

Where  is  it  th  it  we'll  take  this  ode 
And  travel  dewn  that  well-worn  road 
And  pass  it  in  with  trembling  hand 
For  fear  tha  it's  not  worth  its  sand? 

Our  English  Class. 
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"Ignoble  Tabagie" 

By  J.  Philip  Lyford,  P.  A.  '37 

PHILOSOPHIZING  in  a  light  moment,  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  once  observed  that  it  was  an 
unhappy  circumstance  when  a  woman  married  a 
teetotaller,  or  a  man  who  did  not  smoke.  It  broke 
a  "golden  rule,"  he  said,  and,  to  back  up  this  con- 
tention, he  quoted  Michelet.  This  rather  obscure 
old  gentleman  once  stated  that  the  use  of  the  "ig- 
noble tabagie"  provided  a  man  with  a  means  of 
contenting  himself,  and,  once  content,  he  would 
lose  his  ambition.  When  he  reached  this  stage,  he 
would  be  a  good  husband. 

Stevenson's  remark  indicates  one  of  two  things. 
If  he  was  a  smoker,  his  statement  brands  him  as 
an  alibier,  trying  to  justify  a  habit  which  has  been 
frequently  called  "noxious"  and  "dissipating."  He 
is  attempting  to  create  the  impression  that  he  took 
up  smoking  to  please  his  wife  and  to  make  their 
matrimonial  relations  happier,  whereas  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  he  is  the  spineless  victim  of 
temptation,  and  cannot  resist  the  charms  of  to- 
bacco. His  conscience  oppresses  him. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  never  puffed  on  the  far- 
famed  vegetable,  he  contradicts  his  own  "golden 
rule."  He  is  a  hypocrite,  and  is  exposing  him- 
self as  one  who  strives  against  domestic  harmony, 
since  he  does  not  put  into  practice  those  principles 
which  tend  to  promote  it.  Thus  he  is  deliberately 
traitor  to  the  ideals  of  that  singularly  American 
institution,  the  family.  He  preaches  what  he  calls 
the  formula  for  constant  happiness  between  man 
and  wife,  and  yet  callously  refuses  to  put  this 
formula  into  practice.  Such  a  fellow  is  capable  of 
the  darkest  iniquities  and  is  liable  to  beat  his  wife. 

However,  the  fact  that,  after  all,  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  pretty  fair  character  leads  us  to  believe 
that  the  statement  was  merely  a  slip  of  the  tongue. 
This  suspicion,  once  proved,  will  unable  us  to  ex- 
onerate Mr.  Stevenson.  For  posterity's  sake,  it  is 
possible  that  R.  L.  S.,  were  he  alive,  would  be  in- 
clined to  agree  that  his  statement  might  have  been 
a  bit  rash. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  ours  is  a  generation 


familiar  with  tobacco  through  constant  daily  con- 
tact, his  innocent  remark  might  have  gone  unchal- 
lenged. It  is  obvious  that  Stevenson's  proboscis 
never  reached  the  stage  where,  inflamed  by  the 
stench  of  Twenty  Mule  or  Pride  o'  Wabash  Plug, 
it  began  to  take  on  the  appearance  of  a  raw  turnip. 
No,  the  exhilarating  experience  of  carrying  on  a 
conversation  in  the  face  of  intermittent  blasts  of 
blue  clouds  was  never  his.  If  Robert  could  have 
laid  hands  on  any  of  the  brands  of  lethal  Rough 
Cuts  and  Scrapple  Scrapes  now  so  plentiful,  he 
would  have  been  forced  to  do  his  smoking  out  be- 
hind the  barn.  Maybe  Mrs.  Stevenson  enjoyed  the 
aroma  of  her  husband's  favorite  blend,  but  had 
she  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the  fumes  issuing 
from  the  pipe  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
my  father  lovingly  used  to  call  the  "01'  Inciner- 
ator," she  very  likely  would  have  spent  the  rest 
of  her  days  shrieking  "Fire!"  at  the  top  of  her 
lungs! 

Time  is  said  to  obscure  facts  with  the  accumula- 
tion of  new  incidents  and  interests  which  it  un- 
folds. Those  connected  with  the  origin  of  tobacco- 
smoking  are  no  exception,  and  the  haziness  of  its 
history  as  a  custom  is  probably  responsible  for 
some  of  the  weird  tales  that  have  sprung  up  about 
its  ancestry.  It  is  said  that  the  custom  was  intro- 
duced by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  a  favorite 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  However,  his  popularity  with 
her  declined  when  he  tricked  her  into  sending  in 
a  4-11  alarm  after  catching  a  glimpse  of  him  ser- 
enely "going  up  in  smoke"!  After  his  adoption  of 
tobacco,  the  career  of  this  gentle  knight  went  on 
the  wane,  and  he  was  soon  beheaded. 

After  Raleigh's  unhappy  experience,  historians 
lose  track  of  the  custom's  development  for  a  long 
period,  sometimes  described  as  the  Dark  Age  of 
Tobaggage  (medieval  spelling),  which  culminates 
around  the  Gold-Rush  days.  The  leading  exponent 
of  the  habit  at  this  time  was  a  certain  Mark  Twain, 
who  was  renowned  for  his  ability  to  oxidize  large 
numbers  of  the  airship,  or  Al  Smith  variety,  com- 
monly known  as  the  "cigar."  Although  these  to- 
bacco dirigibles  could  not  operate  under  their  own 
power,  it  was  dangerous  to  force  them  by  inhaling 
deeply,  for,  as  the  genial  Twain  expressed  it, 
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"there  was  no  recoil,  only  a  mild  backfire."  A 
story  about  the  humorist  tells  about  the  time  that 
he  planted  some  marigold  seeds  in  his  garden.  As 
an  experimental  fertilizer,  he  gathered  up  a  basket 
of  his  old  cigar  stubs  and  spread  them  over  the 
garden  patch.  When  he  went  out  an  hour  later  the 
plot  was  filled  with  snapdragons  two  feet  high. 
From  then  on  Twain  smoked  a  pipe. 

He  may  be  called  rightly  the  last  of  the  roman- 
tics in  the  history  of  tobacco-smoking.  Since  his 
time  the  custom  has  progressed  (or  transgressed) 
to  an  era  of  burnt  rugs,  ruined  table  finishes,  per- 
forated tablecloths,  and  cigarette  teeth.  Ash-flick- 
ing and  tobacco  stains  on  window  curtains  are  out- 
growths of  this  period,  known  as  the  Age  of  To- 
bacco Breaths.  You  see,  Mr.  Stevenson,  that  there 
is  a  contrast,  a  great  contrast,  between  our  age  and 
yours  as  far  as  tobacco  is  concerned — as  great  a 
one  as  that  between  Recreation  and  Asphyxiation. 


Concerning  That  Strangest  Of  All 
Blasts — The  Sneeze 

By  Richard  N.  Dyer,  P.  A.  '38 

WEBSTER  defines  a  sneeze  as  "the  convulsive 
emitting  of  a  violent  rush  of  air  through 
the  nostrils."  If  that  to  Webster  is  all  that  the  word 
sneeze  conveys,  then  he  has  passed  away  lacking 
a  full  understanding  of  one  of  nature's  cleverest 
phenomena. 

Historically,  the  sneeze  is  a  relic.  Researches 
have  conclusively  proved  that  there  is  avail  able 
written  material  on  it  dating  as  far  back  as  5  B.  C. 
Many  of  the  world's  greatest  philosophers,  includ- 
ing Aristotle,  discussed  in  essays  its  critical  re- 
lationship to  omens  and  battles.  Although  no  defi- 
nite evidence  can  be  produced,  it  is  probable  that 
Mark  Antony,  Julius  Caesar,  and  Pocahontas  all 
were  gifted  with  the  art  (for  it  actually  is  an  art 
when  executed  with  grace  and  charm).  Having  all 
been  amply  provided  with  the  proper  sneezing 
facilities,  we  ourselves  are  to  blame  if  we  have  riot 


likewise  developed  this  phenomenon  into  a  deli- 
cate and  attractive  operation. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  symptoms  of  a 
sneeze.  The  tickling  of  the  throat,  the  moistening 
of  the  lips,  and  the  cold  streak  down  the  back,  all 
serve  as  warnings  for  the  oncoming  calamity.  Yes, 
calamity;  for  etiquette  has  for  centuries  striven 
to  prejudice  sound-minded  people  against  this 
harmless  and  natural  act.  To  those  who  feel  that 
the  sneeze  is  a  breach  of  etiquette,  a  bothersome 
and  unmannerly  exhibition  that  just  isn't  done  in 
the  best  of  circles,  the  following  passages  are  ad- 
dressed. 

Numerous  methods  have  been  improvised  to 
comfort  the  miserable  beings  who  shy  at  the  sneez- 
er's approach.  Following  years  of  expensive  scien- 
tific experimentation  on  the  paws  of  green-back 
turtles,  a  new,  infallible  cure  has  finally  been 
discovered,  the  scratching  of  one's  feet.  Quite  im- 
practical in  society,  you  say?  I  agree,  for  the 
chances  are  you  couldn't  get  your  shoes  and  stock- 
ings off  in  time  to  avert  disaster.  Then,  of  course, 
there  is  yawning,  a  task  performed  at  will,  and 
definitely  effective  in  warding  off  the  attack,  but 
that,  too,  might  cause  babbling  prattle  among 
neighbors  who  thought  you  bored  with  their 
endless  conversation.  What  next?  Whistle?  Yes, 
although  you  would  probably  be  considered  ill- 
bred.  But  wait!  Here's  a  noiseless  one.  Puff  out 
your  cheeks,  shut  your  mouth,  except  for  a  small 
gap,  and  blow.  This  is  at  least  silent,  but  still 
most  ungraceful.  A  former  authority,  Dr.  de 
Champeaux  has  said,  "You  will  seem  ridiculous 
at  first,  but  soon  all  sneezers  will  imitate  you.  It 
will  become  the  thing  to  blow  in  society." 

The  remainder  of  this  essay  will  be  devoted  to 
those  readers  who  wish  to  become  skilled  in  the 
art  of  sneezing.  The  act  of  this  "convulsion,"  as 
Webster  calls  it,  is  easily  discussed  under  three 
headings,  the  preparation,  the  climax,  and  the  re- 
cuperation. 

The  preparation,  or  the  "ah-h-h-h-h"  before  the 
final  "ch-o-o-o-o,"  is  the  point  at  which  the  ma- 
jority of  victims  lose  control. 

In  order  to  become  complete  master  of  one's 
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sneeze,  one  should  cast  all  elaborations  aside.  Not 
only  are  they  crude  and  unessential,  but  they  lead 
often  to  a  dangerous  physical  deformity.  Perhaps 
the  worst  of  the  common  blunders  is  the  habit  of 
placing  one's  finger  under  one's  nose.  Naturally, 
the  nostrils  become  blocked  and  breathing  impos- 
sible. A  dizziness  of  the  head,  a  dimming  of  the 
eyes,  a  swirling  of  pounding  noises  hammering  the 
brain,  and ...  a  prostrate  form  sinks  to  the  floor, 
possibly  cracking  itself  on  some  obstruction  as  it 
descends,  and  causing  a  serious  fracture.  Another 
practice,  that  of  tilting  the  head  backwards  in 
preparation,  and  bringing  it  down  during  the  cli- 
max, can  be  seen  disadvantageous,  as  the  sudden 
downward  jolt  might  easily  cause  a  serious  dislo- 
cation and  a  noticeable  permanent  injury. 

If  the  preparation  is  not  carried  out  to  perfec- 
tion, the  climax  will  suffer.  One's  necktie  and 
collar-button  will  pop  out,  the  hair  will  become 
disheveled,  and  a  blanket  of  spray  will  spatter  the 
bystanders,  but  these  bothersome  effects  are  quickly 
done  away  with.  The  problem  of  the  necktie  and 
collar-button  may  be  tossed  aside  upon  the  don- 
ning of  a  sweatshirt  and  the  discarding  of  the  regu- 
lar garment.  The  hair  may  be  forced  to  stay  put 
with  a  derby,  while  the  spray  calls  for  more  ser- 
ious consideration.  My  own  plan  would  be  to  carry 
a  sponge,  but  that,  however,  is  entirely  a  matter 
of  personal  preference. 

With  flawless  execution  of  these  steps,  the  recu- 
peration is  properly  concluded  by  the  customary 
"excuse  me,"  (a  meaningless  term  both  to  sneezer 
and  auditors). 

Great  unhappiness  and  extreme  danger  have 
been  the  direct  result  of  a  sneeze.  In  the  preced- 
ing lines  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  offer  a  few 
suggestions  for  the  overcoming  of  these  unneces- 
sary difficulties.  In  making  this  attempt,  the  author 
hopes  to  become  a  person  well-remembered  and 
cherished  in  the  heart  of  every  future  American — 
to  be  known  as  the  sure-stop-sneeze-solutioner. 
With  that  aim  has  he  worked. 


An  Evening's  Walk  In  The  Fields 

By  Theodore  Yardley,  P.  A.  '38 
Honourable  mention  for  the  Upper  Middle  Class 

In  the  dusk's  gold  dying  glow 
Nothing  dares  move 
Save  I. 

A  distant  line  of  trees,  statues  of  figures  in  prayer, 

Remains  motionless,  in  suspense; 

The  birds  are  choked 

By  the  Heaven-sprung  beauty  of  it  all. 

I,  of  all  God's  creation,  dare  to  break  the  thin 

shell  of  silence; 
Striding  my  way  across  the  hushed  earth, 
I  alone  tread  boldly  and  stir  up  the  calm  of  count- 
less aeons. 


High  Wind 
By  Theodore  Yardley,  P.  A.  '38 
Today 

The  line  of  trees 
Are  bending 

Under  inquisitional  torture. 

I  hear  their  cries 
Above  the  shrill  curses 
Of  the  wind 
Which  persecutes  them. 

Today 

The  trees  are  like  men: 
Bending,   straining,  snapping 
Before  the  storm  of  life. 
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Touchdown 

A  One-Act  Play 

By  H.  Gordon  Smith,  P.  A.  '37 

The  interior  of  a  radio  booth.  A  long  table  and 
two  chairs  are  the  only  furnishings.  The  table  is 
strewn  with  papers  and  programs.  In  front  of  one 
of  the  chairs  is  a  telephone,  before  the  other  a 
microphone.  Two  men  occupy  the  room.  The  man 
silling  before  the  "mike"  is  short,  robust.  He  is 
wrapped  up  in  a  huge  overcoat  and  is  talking  ex- 
citedly.  The  other  is  a  tall,  slim,  dour  individual. 


Announcer — Here  we  are  again,  folks,  at  the 
football  classic  of  the  year,  the  annual  Punch  Bowl 
game.  Down  below  us  the  bowl  is  a  black  mass  of 
pushing,  shoving  humanity.  It's  a  beautiful  autumn 
clay.  The  sun  is  high  in  the  heavens,  but  there's  a 
nip  in  the  air  that  makes  this  day  a  perfect  foot- 
ball day.  Looking  out  to  the  west,  we  can  see  the 
sun  shimmering  on  the  golden  waters  of  the  Pacific, 
while  to  the  east  the  snow-covered  mountains  are 
aglow  with  the  golden  glory  of  the  sun.  This  cer- 
tainly is  beautiful  country,  folks,  God's  country. 
A  Ford  V-Eight  would  certainly  shoot  up  these 
mountain  roads  with  the  greatest  of  ease.  Here 
comes  the  Yartmouth  team  on  the  field.  Listen  to 
that  crowd  roar.  (A  faint  humming  noise  is  heard.) 
And  here  comes  Dale.  What  a  reception  these 
champions  from  the  East  are  getting.  The  cap- 
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tains  are  out  there  in  the  center  of  the  field  now. 
The  coin  is  being  tossed.  Just  a  minute  and  we'll 
let  you  know  what  happened.  Captain  Blazynski  of 
Dale  has  elected  to  receive,  while  Captain  Fami- 
ghetti  of  Yartmouth  has  selected  the  north  goal.  In- 
cidentally, these  two  boys  are  being  considered  for 
Ail-American  berths  this  year.  And  there  goes  the 
whistle!  Rosinski  of  Yartmouth  got  away  a  long 
kick  down  to  Sekesky.  Sekesky  is  coming  up  fast! 
He's  over  the  twenty,  the  twenty-five,  and  stopped 
on  the  twenty-nine  by  Plevinsky,  right  tackle  for 
Yartmouth.  Dale  is  in  the  huddle.  They  come  out 
fast.  Blazynski  is  back  in  a  double  wing  back  for- 
mation. He's  starting  out  around  his  own  right  end! 
He's  cutting  back  in  now  and  is  downed  on  his  own 
33-yard  line  by  Golembeski.  The  ball  is  resting 
on  about  the  33-yard  line,  just  ten  yards  in  from 
the  other  side  of  the  field.  They're  out  of  the  hud- 
dle. Seixas  has  the  ball.  He's  coming  up  fast!  He's 
shaking  off  those  Yartmouth  tacklers!  He's  almost 
in  the  clear!!  There,  he's  brought  down  on  about 
the  48-yard  stripe  after  a  beautiful  run  from  his 
own  33.  That  tackle  was  made  by  Silgenstein,  the 
Yartmouth  full.  It's  now  first  down  for  Dale  on  their 
own  48-yard  line.  They're  lining  up.  Wojciechowiez 
is  back  in  single  wing  back  formation.  He's  fading 
back!  He's  going  to  pass!  He  can't  find  a  receiver! 
He  tosses  a  long  one  down  the  field  to  Granski! 
It's  coming  down!  It  looks  good!  No,  I  think  Bab- 
arstsky,  the  Yartmouth  quarter  knocked  it  down. 
These  boys  from  dear  old  Yartmouth  are  certainly 
putting  on  a  great  show  here.  Their  pass  defense 
is  practically  invulnerable.  Just  a  minute,  folks, 
and  we'll  let  you  know  what  happened  on  that  last 
play.  Wojciechowiez  faded  back,  but  was  unable 
to  find  a  receiver.  He  let  go  a  long  one  that  came 
down  the  field  to  Granski,  the  Dale  right  end.  It 
looked  for  a  moment  as  if  Granski  had  caugnt  it, 
but  I  think  that  Babarstsky  jumped  up  and  knocked 
it  down.  Yes,  that's  what  happened.  The  ball  will 
be  taken  back  to  the  Dale  48.  No,  wait  a  minuVe, 
they're  putting  the  ball  in  play  on  the  Yartmouih 
30.  Now  why  do  you  suppose  they  did  that? 

(In  a  low  voice  to  his  companion  in  the  booth) 
What  happened  on  that  play,  Charlie? 


(Charlie  can  be  heard,  answering  laconically) 
He  caught  the  ball. 

Announcer — Well,  well,  folks,  imagine  what 
happened?  Granski  caught  that  ball  after  all.  Ha, 
ha,  that's  one  on  me.  Well,  the  ball  goes  in  play 
on  the  Yartmouth  30  stripe.  And  let  me  tell  you 
that  that  boy  Granski  is  playing  a  whale  of  a  game 
down  there  today.  He's  a  veritable  tower  of  strength 
in  that  Dale  line.  Dale  has  an  excellent  chance  of 
scoring  now.  Wojciechowiez,  who  will  certainly  be 
our  choice  for  All-American,  is  back  again  in 
double  wing  back  formation.  He's  coming  up  to  the 
line  of  scrimmage.  Now  he's  cutting  in  behind  his 
own  left  tackle.  There's  quite  a  mix-up  down  there, 
folks.  We  don't  know  just  what  happened.  While 
we're  waiting  for  the  referee's  decision,  I  want  to 
remind  all  you  radio  listeners  that  this  program 
is  coming  to  you  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Ford 
Motors  Corporation.  After  the  game,  drop  into 
your  neighborhood  dealer  and  ask  him  for  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  new  Ford  V-Eight.  Also  inquire 
about  the  easy  payment  plan.  The  correct  time  now 
comes  to  you  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Bulova 
Watch  Company,  makers  of  smart  watches  for  men 
and  women.  It  is  exactly  3:22.  And  now  back  to 
the  game.  Let's  see,  the  ball  was  on  the  Yartmouth 
30-yard  line,  directly  across  the  field  from  us  and 
about  15  yards  in  from  the  side  line.  Wojciecho- 
wiez took  the  ball  and  was  stopped  for  no  gain. 
The  ball  is  now  on  the  Yartmouth  two-yard  line  in 
the  cent ....  (breaks  off  in  astonishment).  Say, 
what's  been  going  on? 

(To  Charlie,  in  a  voice  loud  enough  for  the  audi- 
ence to  hear)  Hey,  Charlie,  what  happened?  How 
did  the  ball  get  down  there? 

(Charlie's  answer  cannot  be  heard,  but  the  an- 
nouncer repeats  his  words  in  growing  bewilder- 
ment). What!  Wojciechowiez  didn't  get  the  ball? 
It  went  to  Schneidau?  He  tossed  a  lateral  to  Zais? 
Zais  forwarded  to  Guarnaccia  who  was  across  the 
goal  line?  This  is  the  kick  for  the  extra  point? 

(In  a  loud  shout  as  the  clouds  break  away  and 
realization  filters  through)  Yea,  touchdown! 
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Andover  And  The  Railroad 

By  Wayne  F.  Anderson,  P.  A.  '37 

rT^00  many  people  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
Andover  figures  largely  in  railroad  history. 
Even  to  the  oldest  residents  of  the  town  this  ensu- 
ing account  would  be  news;  and  therefore  I  have 
labored  diligently  to  illuminate  certain  facts. 

Let  us  turn  back  to  the  early  eighteen-hundreds. 
The  West  was  still,  for  the  most  part,  unexplored; 
gold  lay  unmolested  in  Sutter's  Creek;  the  steam 
locomotive  was  just  another  "fool  invention";  and 
the  nation  itself  was  in  its  infancy.  Several  rail- 
roads in  England  were  experiencing  remarkable 
success,  and  in  the  states  themselves  a  few  small 
roads  had  been  built.  In  Andover  there  lived  a 
man  named  Herbert  Clark,  a  lawyer  prominent  in 
town  politics.  Mr.  Clark  had  occasion,  in  1832, 
to  make  a  journey  to  Utica,  New  York,  on  the  new 
Albany  and  Schenectady  Railroad.  He  was  great- 
ly impressed  by  this  revelation  in  transportation, 
and,  upon  returning  to  Andover,  he  discussed  with 
his  friends  the  possibility  of  constructing  a  rail- 
road from  Wilmington,  on  the  recently  completed 
Boston  and  Lowell  line,  to  Andover.  So  great  was 
his  enthusiasm  that  a  meeting  at  a  hotel  on  what 
is  now  Locke  Street  was  called  to  consider  the  pro- 
position. It  was  agreed  at  this  meeting  to  petition 
the  state  legislature  for  a  charter  permitting  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  from  Wilmington  to  An- 
dover, and  to  employ  Mr.  Clark  to  look  after  this 
matter. 

He  wasted  no  time,  and  in  March,  1833,  the 
charter  was  granted.  In  June  the  company  was  in- 
corporated, with  Mr.  Clark,  as  president  of  the 
board  of  directors,  which  consisted  of  Abraham 
Marland,  for  whom  a  section  of  the  town  is  now 
named;  Amos  Abbot;  John  Smith,  founder  of  the 
now  defunct  Smith  and  Dove  Mills;  and  Merrill 
Pettingell,  all  Andover  men.  A  capital  stock  of 
one  thousand  shares  was  to  be  sold  at  one  hundred 
dollars  a  share. 

The  first  task  of  the  board  of  directors  was  to 
secure  an  able  and  reliable  engineer  to  inspect  the 
proposed  route  and  give  an  estimate  of  the  cost  in 


volved.  A  Colonel  Loammi  Baldwin  of  Charles- 
town  was  secured.  Concerning  his  appointment  Mr. 
Clark  writes  in  his  report  to  the  board  of  directors, 
"In  selecting  the  Engineer,  it  was  an  object  to  ob- 
tain a  gentleman  of  experience  and  of  high  pro- 
fessional attainments,  whose  report  would  be  en- 
titled to  your  full  confidence.  This  was  found  to 
be  a  more  difficult  task  than  was  at  first  appre- 
hended .  .  .  Engineers  being  at  this  time  much  en- 
gaged in  similar  projects. 

"Patrick  T.  Jackson,  Esq.,  the  Agent  for  the 
Lowell  Rail  Road,  who  had  on  many  occasions  aid- 
ed your  Directors  by  his  friendly  advice,  recom- 
mended Col.  Loammi  Baldwin  for  this  service.  It 
was  thought  important  to  obtain  this  gentleman,  so 
celebrated  in  this  and  other  states,  as  a  Civil  Engi- 
neer. 

Colonel  Baldwin  came  to  Andover  in  the  fall  of 
1833  and  viewed  the  several  proposed  routes.  The 
following  September  he  commenced  his  surveys, 
but  was  obliged,  unfortunately,  to  leave  his  work 
after  two  days  in  the  field  and  journey  to  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  placing  someone  else  in  charge  of  opera- 
tions. Before  he  departed,  he  assured  the  Directors 
that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Lowell  road, 
the  proposed  Andover  and  Wilmington  route  was 
the  most  level  in  the  country. 

The  first  report  of  the  board  of  directors  to  the 
shareholders  contains  many  items  of  interest: 

"It  is  thought  that  one  set  of  tracks,  with  one  or 
more  turnouts,  will  be  sufficient,  provided  that  lo- 
comotive power  is  used,  which  is  now  considered 
the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious  mode  of  pro- 
pelling ca'.s  on  the  Rail  Roads. 

"But,  as  it  is  believed  that  this  is  to  be  the  first 
section  from  the  Lowell  Rail  Road  of  a  Rail  Road 
to  be  extended  over  the  Merrimack  River  to  Ha- 
verhill, and  so  on  through  Newhampshire  to 
Maine,  it  would  be  best  in  moving  the  earth  to 
form  the  road  bed,  to  have  reference  to  another 
set  of  tracks,  to  be  laid  at  a  future  period,  so  far 
as  can  be  done  with  convenience,  and  without  ad- 
ditional expense."  (In  those  days,  the  telegraph 
was  unknown,  and  therefore  it  was  believed  that 
only  double-tracked  railroads  could  be  worked 
with  safety.) 
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To  please  the  shareholders  and  at  the  same  time 
to  increase  the  sale  of  shares,  Mr.  Clark  covered 
many  pages  with  statistics  as  to  the  traffic  along 
the  proposed  line,  and  added  this  important  state- 
ment : 

aThe  Lowell  Road  diverges  to  the  East  of  a 
straight  line  from  Boston  to  Lowell,  and  because 
the  Andover  Road  connects  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  an  almost  direct  line  to  Boston,  twenty-two 
miles,  it  is  thought  that  no  road  is  as  suited  to 
handle  traffic  from  Maine  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Newhampshire." 

A  railroad  is  a  very  expensive  proposition. 
Today  the  average  cost  of  construction  per  mile 
of  track  is  well  over  $50,000.  In  1835  the  figures 
were  much  smaller,  but  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  was  considerably  greater,  and  equipment 
was  neither  as  elaborate  nor  expensive.  Investment 
in  railroads  was  thought  risky,  for  to  most  persons 
the  mere  idea  of  a  railroad  was  absurd.  However, 
under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Clark,  three  hundred 
residents  of  Andover  and  neighboring  towns  sub- 
scribed to  stock  and  provided  a  principal  of 
$75,000,  and  construction  was  soon  started. 

In  April,  1836,  charters  were  granted  by  the 
state  legislatures  to  extend  the  line  to  Portland, 
Maine.  From  this  point  on,  the  road  was  called 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.  In  August,  1836, 
the  section  as  far  as  Andover  was  opened,  and  by 
1843  the  entire  line  was  in  operation.  It  took  eight 
years  to  build  70  miles  of  roadbed,  for  there  were 
no  machines  which  could  lay  crushed  rock  ballast, 
ties,  and  rails  in  one  operation.  With  one  excep- 
tion, no  employee  in  the  construction  gang  had  ever 
seen  a  railroad.  Baldwin  and  his  assistants  were 
the  only  men  who  had  any  inkling  of  engineering, 
and,  at  that,  a  Harvard  professor  did  most  of  the 
actual  computations.  Matches  and  the  safety  fuse 
had  not  been  invented.  One  of  the  chain-boys  re- 
lates in  a  column  of  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript 
of  July  15,  1893,  how,  one  afternoon  when  con- 
siderable blasting  was  being  done,  he  saw  a  husky 
Irishman  saunter  toward  the  tool-chests  with  an 
open  keg  half  full  of  gunpowder  in  one  hand  and 
a  blazing  firebrand  in  the  other. 

The  surveyors  were  handicapped  in  many  ways. 
There  were  no  transits  or  tables  for  simplifying  the 
work  of  computing  grades,  and  consequently  nearly 


all  of  the  original  route  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
was  laid  out  by  means  of  the  old-fashioned  compass 
and  three  poles  placed  at  various  distances.  Near 
Kingston,  New  Hampshire,  the  inhabitants,  deeply 
superstitious  and  afraid  of  the  certain  ill-luck  and 
misfortune  the  railroad  would  bring,  pulled  up 
the  stakes  which  the  surveyors  had  so  painstaking- 
ly located,  and  in  other  parts  the  stalwart  farmers 
attacked  construction  gangs  with  pitchforks  and 
shovels. 

Nevertheless,  the  work  went  on,  and,  before 
1845,  when  Charles  Dickens  rode  on  this  railroad, 
people  were  travelling  in  the  manner  he  described 
in  his  American  Notes: 

"There  are  no  first  and  second  class  carriages, 
as  with  us,  but  there  is  a  gentlemen's  car  and  a 
ladies'  car;  the  main  distinction  between  which  is 
that  in  the  first,  everybody  smokes;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond, nobody  does.  .  . . 

"The  train  calls  at  stations  in  the  woods,  where 
the  wild  impossibility  of  anybody  having  the  small- 
est reason  to  get  out  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  the 
apparent  desperate  hopelessness  of  there  being 
anybody  to  get  in.  It  rushes  across  the  turnpike 
road,  where  there  is  no  gate,  no  policeman,  no 
nothing — save  for  a  rough  wooden  arch,  on  which 
is  painted,  'When  the  Bell  Rings,  Look  out  for  the 
Locomotive.' 

"On  it  whirls  headlong,  dives  through  the  woods 
again,  emerges  into  the  light,  clatters  over  frail 
arches,  rumbles  upon  the  heavy  ground,  shoots  be- 
neath a  wooden  bridge  which  intercepts  the  light 
for  a  second  like  a  wink,  suddenly  awakens  all  the 
slumbering  echoes  in  the  main  street  of  a  large 
town,  and  dashes  on  haphazard,  pellmell,  neck  or 
nothing,  down  the  middle  of  the  road." 

The  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  was  for  a  long 
time  the  most  important  railroad  in  the  east,  and 
today  ranks  first  in  the  New  England  States.  The 
citizens  of  Andover  were  responsible  for  its  be- 
ginnings, more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  for 
its  present  name.  Today,  as  we  watch  the  "Flying 
Yankee"  or  the  "Pine  Tree  Limited"  go  hurtling 
past,  we  might  reflect  on  Andover's  importance  in 
connection  with  railroading,  and  realize  that  she 
may  rightly  be  proud  of  her  part  in  the  making  of 
the  saga  of  the  steel  trails. 
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The  Road  To  Peace 

By  John  P.  Furman,  P.  A.  '38 

HP  HERE  is  in  this  country  today  an  ever-increas- 
ing  realization  that  war  in  the  not  far-distant 
future  is  steadily  becoming  inevitable,  and  that 
only  by  the  most  extreme  measures  can  this  coun- 
try avoid  it. 

There  are  many  methods  proposed  allowing  Am- 
erica to  remain  at  peace;  and  of  these  the  most 
favored  is  the  theory  that  the  surest  way  to  world 
security  is  through  increased  armaments,  and  a 
policy  of  strict  neutrality  in  international  affairs. 
The  reason  for  this  spirit  of  nationalism  and  pre- 
paredness for  war  seems  to  be  that  as  long  as  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  remain  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  as  long  as  the  United  States  main- 
tains a  formidable  army  and  navy,  war  may  rage 
all  about  us  without  our  entering  into  the  struggle. 

This  theory  seems  to  me  an  utterly  foolish  and 
futile  one  which  will  in  the  end  defeat  its  own  pur- 
pose, because  no  nation  today,  with  the  deeply  im- 
bedded international  ties  which  are  such  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  whole  system  of  commerce  and 
trade,  can  hope  long  to  ignore  an  outside  world 
where  Mars  rules  supreme.  Only  twenty  years  ago 
a  President  was  re-elected  on  the  slogan:  "He  kept 
us  out  of  war!",  and  yet  six  months  later  Woodrow 
Wilson  was  forced  to  sign  the  immortal  document 
which  plunged  this  country  into  the  great  world 
struggle  whose  reverberations  still  echo  ominously; 
a  struggle,  you  will  remember,  which  was  "a  war 
to  end  all  wars." 

No,  the  real  road  to  peace  lies  in  another  direc- 
tion, a  road  along  which  our  own  war  president 
made  the  first  long  step;  for  in  the  now-tottering 
League  of  Nations  lies  the  spark  of  eternal  peace. 
Shall  this  spark  die  out,  leaving  only  the  ashes  of 
another  great  war  as  a  tribute  to  Woodrow  Wilson, 
or  shall  it,  fanned  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  United 
States,  blaze  the  way  to  a  new  world  of  interna- 
tional good-will  and  co-operation?  Surely  it  is  up 
to  u>,  who  have  refuted  so  long  this  potentially 
great  factor  in  world  affairs,  to  begin  its  restora- 


tion, to  help  make  it  a  power  in  reality  rather  than 
in  name. 

Not  that  the  League  is  an  immediate  cure-all  for 
the  ills  of  the  world;  it  was  never  meant  to  be. 
Rather  we  find  the  cure  in  a  series  of  gradual  steps 
of  which,  as  I  have  said,  the  League  is  the  first. 
We  cannot  hope  to  erase  in  one  short  year,  or  even 
a  decade,  the  kindred  hatreds  which  have  so  long 
made  Europe  an  armed  camp;  we  cannot  hope  to 
break  down  at  once  international  boundaries  which 
are  more  than  mere  lines  on  a  map,  but  we  can 
and  should  pick  up  the  torch  dropped  by  a 
tired  aging  man,  whose  greatest  achievement  was 
spurned  by  his  own  people,  and  carry  it  forward. 
Then,  perhaps,  some  day  all  war  will  be  forgotten, 
and  the  dove  of  peace  will  rest  triumphant  on  the 
grave  of  Mars. 


Tragedy 

By  Bertram  H.  Davis,  P.  A.  '37 

Atop  a  tall  and  lonely  hill 
A  boy  stood  'neath  the  sky, 

And  looked  out  at  the  world  about 
To  watch  the  clouds  roll  by. 

And  on  another  lonely  hill, 

A  mile  or  two  away, 
A  lonely  girl  stood  silently 

And  gazed  across  the  bay. 

Two  lonely  hills,  two  lonely  hearts, 

And  just  a  mile  to  run, 
For  them  to  take  each  other's  hands 

And  live  their  lives  as  one. 

But,  oh,  the  story  here  must  end, 

Regretfully  I  say. 
For  both  of  them  are  back  to  back 

And  look  a  different  way. 
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The  Derelict 
By  Thomas  J.  O'Brien,  P.  A.  '38 

Honourable  mention  for  the  Upper  Middle  Class 

"How,  then,  did  I  become  a  wreck,  you  ask? 

It's  this  way,  Boss.  My  compass  pointed  West 

Instead  of  North;  my  charts  were  of  the  best, 

But  some  swab  handed  me  a  silver  flask, 

And  I  read  three  for  eight — you  know  the  rest; 

It  weren't  my  fault,  for  she — he  were  my  guest, 

And  manners,  Sir,  is  half  a  captain's  task. 

I  struck  a  hidden  bar;  it  ain't  no  lie, 

Boss;  bars — they  be  for  bums  like  me,  or  prince. 

And  many  is  the  blind  bar  I've  struck  since; 

The  whole  world's  wrong  and  that's  my  alibi!" 

And  sodden,  it  drifts  in  the  bay  to  fade, 
A  helpless  menace  in  the  tracks  of  trade. 


Poems 
By  Howard  A.  Reed,  P.  A.  '37 

Sunset  From  My  Window 

I  sat  in  darkness,  tired  and  sore-eyed, 
When  suddenly  I  woke  to  the  dying  sunset. 
The  leafless  branches  reached  up  over  the  horizon 
And  mixed  their  sombre  colors  with  the  light. 

Soon  the  hills  were  a  dark,  light  be-speckled  mass. 
But  still  the  deep  pink  lay  above  them,  and  then 
Blue,  green,  and  purple  followed  tier  on  tier. 

Experience 

Enriching  all  mankind 
In  knowledge  universal, 
But  bitter  teacher  thou 
Who  teachest  all. 


Life 

So  commonplace, 
Yet  so  indefinable, 
Mysterious. 

We  live  thee  through 
Not  knowing  you. 


Advice 

I  think  I  know  so  much, 
But  all  those  who  such  as  I, 
Blunder  on  life's  way 

Must  needs  learn  something  in  their  day. 

So  you  who  follow  after, 

Take  this,  let  it  be  your  help, 

Live  and  every  moment  which  you  can  steal, 

Make  it  full  of  joy, 

For  few  there  are  whose  lives  are  only  bliss, 
And  most  of  us  live  life  like  this. 


Evening  Balm 

Night  approaches  and  is  here, 

But  with  it  comes  study  and  dazzling  electric  lights. 

Then  out  of  that  burning  chaos, 

Into  the  bosom  of  the  skies, 

Forth  into  the  peaceful  solitude  I  fare 

To  calm  my  heated  soul  in  the  sweet  night  air. 


Snow 

Wreathing  majestic  mountain  tops, 

In  white  unequaled  brilliancy, 

0  come  and  may  our  souls  be  wreathed, 

With  love,  as  white  and  pure  as  is  the  white, 

That  makes  the  mountain  tops  so  bright. 
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A  Pica  For  Our  Raptores 
By  Roger  C.  Kiley,  P.  A.  '39 


T T  was  a  sultry  midsummer's  day — one  of  those 
breathlessly  hot  August  dog-days  when  all  ani- 
mal life  in  the  woods  is  stilled.  I  had  stopped  in  a 
broad  pasture  to  catch  my  breath,  when  suddenly, 
a  gray  bullet-like  bird  shot  by  my  ear,  headed  for 
a  nearby  farm-house.  It  was  one  of  the  members 
oi  the  hawk  family  that  habitu- 
ally preys  on  poultry  and 
game.  When  the  hawk  was 
about  twenty  yards  from  an 
adjacent  hen-coop,  it  set  its 
wings  and  glided  boldly  into 
the  midst  of  the  hens  in  the 
coop.  There  was  a  squawk, 
followed  by  loud  cacklings, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  the  hawk 
emerged  carrying  a  young  hen 
in  his  talons.  His  course  from 
here  was  directly  into  the 
woods,  where  he  disappeared 
from  view. 

I  sat  back,  little  realizing 
that  I  was  about  to  witness  one 
of  the  most  typical  examples 
of  the  raw  deal  which  our 
finest  birds  are  getting  in  re- 
turn for  all  the  good  things 
they  do,  and,  if  allowed  to 
live,  will  continue  to  do.  The 
stage  was  perfectly  set.  Up  in 
the  sky  there  soared  a  hawk,  not  the  guilty  one,  but 
one  which  is  of  a  harmless  variety.  This  particular 
one  had  just  risen  from  the  grass  where  it  had  cap- 
tured a  large,  brown  rat.  It  was  a  red-shouldered 
hawk,  which  feeds  almost  entirely  on  rats,  mice, 
and  snakes.  All  signs  of  the  Cooper's  hawk  were 
gone  except  a  few  white  and  brown  feathers  in  the 
coop.  At  this  point  an  old,  bespectacled  man  ap- 
peared from  within  the  farmhouse.  A  glance  at  the 
hen-coop  told  him  the  story.  Instinctively,  he 
reached  for  his  gun,  just  inside  the  door.  Search- 
ing the  sky,  he  saw  the  innocent  red-shouldered 
hawk  making  off  with  its  rat.  A  sharp  report,  and 
one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  fearlessness 
unexcelled,  was  a  broken  mass  of  blood  and 
feathers,  lying  in  the  grass. 


I  shook  my  head  sadly  and  trudged  back  into 
the  woods.  What  was  the  use  of  trying  to  argue 
with  the  man?  It  was  not  his  fault.  To  him  a  hawk 
was  a  hawk  and  there  were  no  beneficial  ones.  No- 
body ever  taught  him  that  certain  birds  can  be 
robbers  of  poultry  yards,  while  their  close  relatives 
are  entirely  helpful  in  con- 
trolling rats  and  mice.  To  this 
he  would  probably  say,  "Man 
can  control  rats  without  the 
help  of  the  hawk."  Then  why 
shoot  the  poor  birds?  If  they 
don't  help  much  in  this  way, 
they  certainly  can  do  no  harm. 

Now  there  are  several  hawks 
that  are  often  a  serious  men- 
ace to  a  farmer's  hens.  There 
are  only  two  such  hawks  com- 
mon in  this  state.  They  are  the 
sharp-shinned  hawk  and  the 
Cooper's  hawk,  and  may  be 
easily  distinguished  by  their 
long  tails  and  short  stubby 
wings.  They  rarely  soar,  but 
skim  along  through  the  woods. 

An  attempt  to  describe  the 
field-marks  of  the  beneficial 
species  would  be  too  lengthy 
and  detailed  to  include  here, 
but  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  all  hawks  which  soar  high  in  the  sky  are 
beneficial. 

Hawks  are,  in  my  opinion,  our  country's  most 
beautiful  birds.  The  spectacular  "stoop"  of  the 
duck  hawk,  the  majestic  soaring  of  the  red-tailed 
hawk,  or  the  fish-hawk's  wild  plunge  into  the  water 
after  its  prey,  must  all  strike  a  note  in  the  heart 
of  the  nature  lover.  Why  not  try  giving  these  fast- 
disappearing  friends  of  ours  a  break  before  it  is 
too  late?  Try  observing  their  beauty  and  grace  as 
they  go  about  their  daily  routine  of  keeping  in 
order  the  balance  of  nature.  It  is,  in  the  long  run, 
better  for  all  concerned  if  you  watch  your  hawks 
this  way  instead  of  over  the  sights  of  a  shotgun. 
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Fishing 
By  Joseph  E.  Hart,  P.  A.  '37 

T  am  not  what  would  technically  be  called  a  fish- 
*■  erman.  I  have  not  been  fishing  very  often.  I 
still  hestitate  over  baiting  a  hook.  And  as  for  cast- 
ing— well,  I  just  don't  cast.  So  when  I  speak  of 
fishing,  please  realize  that  I  am  speaking  not  as 
an  authority,  not  as  an  expert,  not  even  as  an  ex- 
perienced amateur,  but  merely  as  one  who  on 
occasion  has  tried  to  have  an  enjoyable  time  while 
fishing. 

Let  me  admit  right  here  that  I  am  prejudiced. 
It  is  difficult  to  treat  this  subject  in  an  unbiased, 
objective  way,  and  anyhow  I  don't  really  want  to. 
Also,  I  wish  to  add  in  a  rather  parenthetical  way, 
that  I  have  no  idea  of  trying  to  change  anyone's 
opinions  about  fishing.  I  have  no  particular  "ism" 
to  express  and  shall  not  be  the  least  bit  disap- 
pointed if  I  fail  to  gain  any  converts  to  my  way  of 
thinking.  For  those  who  take  pleasure  in  fishing 
will  continue  to  do  so.  And  those  who  don't,  still 
won't. 

Probably  I  sound  just  like  an  old  cynic.  Per- 
haps I  am,  but  I  have  not  always  been  so.  Several 
years  ago  I  was  as  open-minded  as  anyone  about 
it.  I  could  listen  to  those  who  rave  about  the 
"briny  deep"  or  the  "rushing  streamlet"  or  the 
"calm,  cool,  forsaken  lake"  with  both  tolerance 
and  sympathy — and  perhaps  even  eagerness.  I 
was  what  some  might  term  a  "poor  city  boy"; 
while  I  would  have  refused  to  consider  myself  a 
fit  subject  for  pity,  there  were  times  when,  while 
hearing  friends  describe  glowingly  the  simple  rus- 
tic joys  of  rural  life,  I  would  have  wished  to  sample 
life  in  the  country.  The  fishing  enthusiasts  were 
particularly  enchanting  to  me,  probably  because 
they  were  more  vociferous  and  more  numerous 
than  those  who  orated  on  the  other  delights  of 
life  in  the  country. 

Today  I  still  listen  to  those  who  tell  fishing 
stories — and  I  still  listen  with  both  sympathy  and 
tolerance.  But  now  my  sympathy  and  my  tolerance 
are  for  my  friends,  not  for  their  subject.  For  my 
heart  is  hardened  against  the  lures  of  fishing.  I 


have  tried  the  sport  and  found  it  lacking.  No 
longer  does  there  burn  within  my  breast  an  ardent 
desire  to  battle  by  the  hour  with  huge  denizens  of 
the  deep.  I  know  that  the  denizens  are  not  so  fre- 
quent as  one  would  imagine  and  that  those  who 
are  over-enthusiastic  on  the  subject  are,  to  put  it 
mildly,  slightly  eccentric.  To  put  it  briefly,  I  have 
become  disillusioned  about  fishing. 

Two  years  ago  I  received  my  first  opportunity 
to  indulge  in  the  sport  of  fishing.  Oh,  I  may  have 
gone  once  or  twice  in  my  more  tender  youth,  but 
this  is  my  first  recollection  of  it.  It  was  as  a  guest 
of  my  aunt  that  I  secured  this  invitation,  and  you 
may  be  sure  I  was  very  prompt  to  accept.  My  ex- 
pectations were  but  slightly  dimmed  by  the  fact 
that  on  his  departure  my  host  had  gaily  shouted, 
"We'll  be  by  for  you  at  five-thirty." 

Half-past  five  is  an  unusually  early  time  of  day. 
Since  I  was  not,  however,  one  to  let  the  time  of 
day  daunt  my  spirits  for  long,  I  was,  by  the  time 
we  arrived  at  the  lake,  feeling  quite  blithe.  Even 
carrying  a  huge  boat  over  a  tiny  mountain  didn't 
faze  me,  although  it  did  take  my  breath  away.  But 
I  was  ready  to  ignore  that.  I  was  ready  to  eaten 
fish. 

That  day,  I  now  believe,  was  a  crucial  one.  If 
everything  had  gone  all  right,  if  I  had  caught  a 
nice  mess  of  fish,  if  my  comrades  had  been  just  a 
little  less  snobbish,  I  might  now  be  a  fishing  "fan." 
But  everything  did  not  go  well;  I  did  not  catch  a 
nice  mess  of  fish;  and  my  comrades  were  a  little 
snobbish.  It  must  have  been  fate  or  destiny  or 
the  weather  or  something. 

My  first  premonition  that  things  might  not 
be  so  fine  came  when  one  of  the  men  (I  didn't 
know  either  of  them  very  well)  turned  to  me  and 
asked  what  sort  of  fly  I  wanted.  Now  to  me,  one 
kind  of  fly  is  much  the  same  as  any  other;  I  said 
as  much.  At  that  my  interrogator  looked  distinctly 
shocked,  and  I  plainly  discerned  a  surprisingly 
high  elevation  of  his  eyebrows.  But  when  I  went 
on  to  say  that  I  not  only  did  not  have  even  a  hazy 
notion  as  to  how  to  cast,  but  had  indeed  never  been 
fishing  before,  both  men  stopped  what  they  were 
doing  and  looked  at  me  with  shocked  chagrin. 

A  fifteen  year  old  boy  who  had  never  been 
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fishing?  Incredible!  Finally,  after  gazing  about 
him  in  a  rather  frantic  manner,  one  of  my  friends 
said  that  I  could  row  the  boat  for  a  while. 

All  right  then.  I  was  going  to  row  the  boat.  I 
had  come  to  fish,  but  now  I  was  to  row  the  boat. 
I  could  see  that  I  was  in  a  sort  of  social  disgrace, 
and  if  rowing  the  boat  would  get  me  out  of  it,  I 
would  row  the  boat.  Unfortunately,  however,  I 
was  inexperienced  in  rowing.  After  all,  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  affords  but  few  opportunities  for 
one  who  is  interested  in  taking  up  the  art  of  row- 
ing. And  somehow  I  had  never  been  interested 
anyway. 

But  it  was  with  vim  and  determination  that  I 
set  to  work.  I  was  resolved  to  erase  the  bad  im- 
pression I  had  very  obviously  made.  And  for  five 
or  ten  minutes,  all  was  well.  Then  came  catas- 
trophe. Since  my  comrades  had  so  desired,  I  had 
directed  the  boat's  progress  towards  a  group  of 
semi-submerged  stumps.  We  were  in  the  midst 
of  them  when  one  of  the  men  made  a  strike.  Just 
how  that  happened  I  don't  know.  I  was  engrossed 
in  maneuvering  the  boat.  When,  however,  I  heard 
him  utter  exultantly,  "I've  got  him,  I've  got  him!" 
I  stopped  everything  to  watch.  Inch  by  inch  he 
pulled  the  struggling  fish  in.  As  it  drew  closer 
I  became  more  and  more  excited.  So  that  when 
Mack  said,  "Give  me  that  net,"  I  just  naturally  got 
it.  That  wouldn't  have  been  so  bad  if  in  so  doing 
I  had  not  completely  forgotten  the  oar  which  I 
was  holding  in  my  right  hand.  In  fact  I  had  for- 
gotten all  about  it  after  the  fish  had  been  success- 
fully landed.  Then  I  did  remember  it,  only  to 
discover  that  it  was  about  twenty  yards  away. 

This  last  mishap  was  the  last  straw,  I  guess. 
Evidently  the  fact  that  I  had  unfortunately  hap- 
pened to  let  the  oar  splash  them  more  than  once 
had  something  to  do  with  their  decision  not  to  let 
me  row  the  boat  any  more. 

Then  one  of  my  friends — the  more  congenial  of 
the  two — suggested  that  the  other  teach  me  some- 
thing of  the  rudiments  of  casting.  My  hope  was  re- 
kindled by  these  words,  but  I  soon  saw  how  I  was 
estimated  when  the  latter  replied  in  a  hurt  tone  of 
voice,  after  giving  me  one  quick  glance,  "You  know 
this  is  a  good  rod,  Jim."  And  that  settled  that. 


It  must  have  been  about  eight-thirty  when  that 
happened.  Fifteen  minutes  later  I  was  on  the 
shore,  all  by  myself,  with  a  big  white  pole,  on  one 
end  of  which  was  a  long  string  with  a  big  bug  on 
a  hook.  In  a  nearby  tin  were  lots  of  other  bugs. 

It  was  eleven-thirty  when  the  others  came  back. 
All  the  bugs  were  gone.  I  myself  was  lackadais- 
ically escaping  from  an  overgrown  spider.  On  the 
shore  was  one  large  ugly  fish,  the  only  product  of 
my  hours  of  toil.  "Ugh,  a  gar,"  shuddered  Jim, 
who  had  a  huge  string  of  bass  with  him,  as  he 
threw  it  nonchalantly  back  into  the  water  whence 
it  had  come.  I  honestly  believe  I  could  have  killed 
him  for  that,  although  actually  I  suppose  I  only 
smiled  rather  half-heartedly. 

That  incident  is  typical  of  fishing  experiences. 
Since  that  time  I  have  been  fishing  more  than  once. 
Yet  each  time  the  result  has  always  been  the  same. 
I  never  seem  to  catch  anything.  The  company  has, 
at  times,  been  grand.  The  weather  has,  on  oc- 
casion, been  fine.  But  I  never  have  any  luck. 

Not  so  long  ago  I  went  fishing  in  Long  Island 
Sound.  We  were  on  a  big  boat  whose  captain 
guaranteed  us  all  several  fish.  Before  we  had 
been  gone  more  than  half  an  hour,  a  small  storm 
arose.  What  was  a  storm  to  us?  We  were  sports- 
men!! So  we  kept  on  fishing,  although  I  will  con- 
fess I  myself  would  have  been  perfectly  willing  to 
return  to  a  safer,  drier,  more  staple  place. 

That  day  we  made  a  record  catch.  Millions,  so 
it  seemed,  of  fish  were  caught  by  us.  I  say  "we" 
advisedly.  I  personally  caught  two  queer  little 
things  which  had  to  be  released  immediately. 
Everyone  else  had  a  grand  time.  I  would  have 
been  much  happier  at  home. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  I  reached  home  that 
I  arrived  at  my  decision  never  to  go  fishing  again. 
For,  adding  insult  to  injury,  while  eating  that 
night  some  of  the  fish  which  a  more  fortunate 
friend  had  donated,  a  tiny  bone  stuck  in  my 
throat.  That  decided  me.  I  wasn't  out  to  get  fish. 
Fish  were  out  to  get  me.  So  today  you  find  me  calm 
and  serene,  a  man  without  a  care.  It  has  been  a 
bitter  experience,  but  I  have  learned  my  lesson. 
I  am  never  going  to  fish  again. 
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Foreboding 

By  Edward  A.  Marshall,  P.  A.  '39 

Prize  winning  composition  of  the 
Lower  Middle  Class 

A  S  the  door  bell  rang  and  the  messenger  boy 
walked  in,  I  wondered  why  I  felt  so  startled. 
Some  inner  foreboding  took  hold  of  me  and  sent 
me  hurrying  down  the  stairs.  Sure  enough,  it  was 
a  telegram.  As  I  signed  for  it,  my  pencil  left  but 
a  vague  and  hazy  line  on  the  page.  It  must  have 
sufficed,  for  the  boy  departed  without  looking  back. 
His  very  quietude  seemed  strange  and  out  of  place, 
and  only  served  to  deepen  my  vague  fear. 

My  thoughts  raced  then.  Fears  of  every  kind 
crept  into  my  befuddled  brain.  Without  opening 
the  envelope,  I  gazed  at  it,  absorbed  in  specula- 
tion. Who  could  have  sent  it,  and  why?  Then,  as 
is  natural  with  me,  I  thought  of  its  message  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  natural  pessimist.  And  sud- 
denly, without  any  reason  whatsoever,  I  knew  what 
was  in  that  envelope.  I  knew  it  as  surely  as  though 
the  letter  were  opened  and  read.  It  said,  "Granny 
dead.  Come  home  immediately.  Signed  Mother." 
That  was  all.  Just  five  words,  words  that  broke  up 
the  happiness  of  a  great  family.  For  "Granny" 
was  all  that  my  family  held  dear,  my  grandmother. 
I  had  given  her  the  name  in  my  babyhood,  and  it 
had  been  retained.  She  was  simply  "Granny," 
loved  by  all.  She  was  very  old,  yet  she  possessed 
none  of  the  traits  of  an  old  woman.  She  had  man- 
aged our  whole  family  since  Dad's  death,  had  kept 
us  together  by  love  and  kindness.  She  meant  more 
to  me  than  life  itself,  for,  without  her,  life  could 
be  but  a  void.  Then  my  mind  turned  to  my  mother. 
How  she  must  feel!!  What  pain  must  be  in  her 
heart.  For  much  as  /  loved  Granny,  mother  loved 
her  as  only  a  woman  can  love  her  own  mother. 

And  I  thought  of  what  this  death  would  mean 
to  the  rest  of  us.  It  meant  work  for  my  mother; 
the  giving  up  of  an  education  for  my  brothers  and 
myself.  And  it  meant  an  endless  sorrow  that  would 


be  with  us  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  Why  must  she 
die  like  this?  It  was  impossible  and  beyond  ex- 
pression. I  suddenly  became  bitter,  more  bitter 
than  I  had  ever  been  in  my  life.  I  cursed  my 
Grandmother  aloud;  cursed  her  for  daring  to  die 
at  such  a  time;  cursed  her  for  giving  such  misery 
to  my  poor  mother. 

Then,  and  then  only,  did  I  think  again  of  the 
telegram.  A  great  sigh  swept  my  frame.  What  a 
fool  I  had  been  to  imagine  such  a  thing.  The  tele- 
gram surely  bore  some  other  message.  Relief 
flooded  my  soul,  and  I  slowly  opened  the  envelope 
and  took  out  the  yellow  slip  within.  Trying  to  re- 
main calm,  I  looked  at  the  first  line.  It  contained 
but  five  words,  "Granny  dead.  Come  home  im- 
mediately." And  it  was  signed  "Mother." 


Poems 

By  Bertram  H.  Davis,  P.  A.  '37 

ECONOMIZING 

I've  had  a  lovely  time  tonight; 

I  visited  some  friends. 
I  didn't  spend  a  dime  tonight; 

It  is  the  host  who  spends. 

So  now  I've  formed  a  better  creed 

Than  any  I've  had  yet. 
I've  started  helping  those  who  need, 

And  I'm  the  first  I've  met. 

No  more  at  home;  I  eat  away, 

To  friends  I  always  go. 
And  if  you  think  it  doesn't  pay, 

Just  come  to  me,  I  know. 

JUST  AWEARYIN'  FOR  YOU 

I  want  to  go  and  have  some  fun; 

I  want  to  be  intrigued. 
But  neither  of  these  can  I  do, 

For  I  am  too  fatigued. 
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Reverie 

By  W.  Dean  Jones,  P.  A.  '38 

In  which  he  looks  at  a  sunset. 

Prize-winning  Composition  of  the 
Upper  Middle  Class 

T)ERCHED  on  the  whitewashed  fence  behind  the 
*■  barn,  he  sat,  gazing  at  the  setting  sun,  and, 
while  he  buttoned  his  new  polo  coat  to  protect  him- 
self from  the  biting  winter  winds,  he  thought  of 
the  mammoth  spectacle  now  before  his  eyes.  Yes, 
it  was  exotic — grandiose,  all  too  mysterious  and 
overwhelming.  It  reminded  him  of  a  symphony — 
he  didn't  know  music  well  enough  to  say  exactly 
which  one — probably  one  of  Beethoven's,  for  the 
intellectuals  at  school  had  said  he  was  the  master 
of  classical  music. 

The  classics — that  reminded  him,  he  had  prom- 
ised to  go  to  the  Metropolitan  to  get  some  material 
for  his  history  teacher — but  he  would  enjoy  doing 
that.  Then  too,  he  must  finish  his  Galsworthy  for 
outside  reading.  He  was  old  enough  now  to  under- 
stand that  author.  During  his  first  year  at  Andover, 
he  had  been  told  not  to  read  Galsworthy  till  he  was 
older — but  now,  two  years  later,  it  was  time  to 
start.  The  Forsyte  Saga  was  long  but  decidedly 
interesting,  and  how  fast  the  Christmas  holidays 
had  gone. 

Lifting  his  head  he  looked  again  at  the  drama 
nature  was  presenting  to  him.  The  wind  whistled, 
the  trees  uttered  their  rustle — it  reminded  him  of 
Benny  Goodman's  last  record.  That  clarinet  was 
smooth — and  Helen  Ward's  vocal!  Saturday  he 
would  hear  them  in  person  at  the  Pennsylvania. 
These  few  days  at  the  farm  were  wonderful — so 
full  of  everything  of  nature's;  such  pure,  whole- 
some sport  the  skiing  and  skating  had  been.  But 
going  back  would  mean  a  lot  of  late  parties — in- 
terviews promised  for  The  Phillipian — and  that 
was  fun  too,  even  though  so  vastly  different.  He 
wished  he  could  continue  this  city-country  commut- 
ing forever. 


Regarding  his  new  coat,  he  thought  it  very  good 
looking.  It  had  come  from  Brooks  Brothers,  and 
although  he  had  wanted  a  large  bear  coat  like  the 
ones  in  Abercrombie's  window,  he  couldn't  have 
both,  and  this  would  probably  give  him  as  much 
satisfaction.  And  his  first  tails!  Finchley  had  tail- 
ored them  to  perfection,  and  he  had  really  looked 
smart  at  the  "Stork"  the  other  night  after  Tovarich. 
Marta  Abba  was  superb  in  it  despite  what  every- 
one said  about  her  relations  with  Pirandello;  and 
John  Haliday  did  his  bit  admirably. 

Oh  that  sun!  It  was  glorious.  Sinking  behind  the 
horizon,  it  had  left  the  clouds  tinged  with  a  crim- 
son gold,  and  as  the  minutes  fleeted  by,  evening 
crept  stealthily  on,  until  the  surrounding  country 
was  hooded  in  a  cloak  of  black. 

He  jumped  off  the  fence,  shook  himself,  and 
walked  slowly  toward  the  house.  Once  there  he 
opened  the  door,  and  going  into  the  vestibule  threw 
off  his  coat  and  proceeded  to  the  living-room. 
There  was  a  fire  burning  in  the  large  fireplace  and 
he  stood  in  front  of  it,  warming  his  chapped  hands 
as  he  thought  of  the  glowing  sunset  he  had  just 
seen. 


An  Undergraduate's  Lament 
By  Bertram  H.  Davis,  P.  A.  '37 

Why  must  they  make  us  work  all  day, 

Instead  of  having  fun? 
Don't  they  know  we're  s'posed  to  play 

Until  we're  twenty-one? 
And  sure  enough  I'm  not  that  old — 

I'm  only  seventeen. 
So  must  I  in  my  memory  hold 

The  history  that's  been? 
Must  music,  French,  geometry 

Be  memorized  by  me? 
And  English,  trigonometry, 

And  also  chemistry? 
If  after  years  of  studying, 

I  cannot  write  a  book, 
I'll  say  I  never  learned  a  thing 

From  any  course  I  took. 
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America  And  Peace 

(  We  have  included  in  this  issue  two  articles  on 
the  subject  of  "Hoiv  Can  America  Remain  at 
Peace."  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  article 
■with  Furmans. — The  Editors) 

By  John  V.  Lebkicher,  P.  A.  '38 

SINCE  1918  it  has  been  the  wish  of  almost  every 
American  that  his  country  remain  forever  at 
peace — that  it  remain  aloof  from  European  poli- 
tics and  possible  inclusion  in  another  war.  Now,  in 
1936,  less  than  twenty  years  later,  the  world  is  on 
the  brink  of  another  catastrophe.  Not  yet  recovered 
from  the  last  war,  Europe  is  rushing  madly  into 
another.  Europe  is  again  divided  into  two  armed 
camps.  The  two  great  Fascist  nations,  Germany  and 
Italy,  each  seeking  an  extensive  colonial  empire, 
have  made  an  alliance.  Communist  Russia  and  So- 
cialist France  have  concluded  a  defensive  alliance 
against  Germany.  In  the  Far  East,  Japan,  another 
imperialistic  nation,  and  Russia  are  at  loggerheads. 
England  traditionally  tries  to  maintain  a  balance 
of  power.  Now,  however,  England  seems  to  be  de- 
stroying the  balance  herself  by  siding  with  France 
and  Russia.  As  a  result  of  re-armament  and  new 
national  ambitions  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Europe 
will  again  become  a  battlefield  on  which  the  major 
powers  will  fight.  What  the  results  of  the  next  war 
will  be  no  one  can  tell.  It  is  not  too  far-fetched  to 
say  that  destruction  of  the  western  civilization  may 
be  the  result. 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced  which  claim 
to  answer  the  question  of  how  to  keep  the  United 
States  out  of  war.  The  one  most  popular  is  that  the 
United  States  can  remain  at  peace  only  if  it  has 
an  army  or  navy  larger  than  any  other  in  the  world. 
The  first  objection  to  this  theory  is  that  it  is  too 
dangerous.  A  large  army  would  be  more  likely  to 
get  this  country  into  a  war  than  to  keep  it  out.  In 
the  first  place,  groups  representing  all  the  belliger- 
ent nations  would,  as  in  the  last  war,  let  loose  a 
flood  of  propaganda.  Newspapers  would  arouse 
public  opinion — probably  in  favor  of  war,  for  war 
to  some  men  is  a  very  profitable  business.  With 
public  opinion  thus  influenced  it  would  be  but  a 
short  step  to  actual  fighting  if  the  United  States  had 
a  large  army.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  United  States 
had  only  a  small  army,  there  would  be  less  propa- 


ganda from  foreign  nations,  while  the  people  as  a 
whole,  less  sure  of  victory,  would  be  loath  to  sup- 
port a  war.  Another  objection  to  a  large  army  and 
navy  is  that  it  would  be  a  tremendous  burden  on 
the  taxpayer.  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  the 
United  States  will  ever  be  attacked,  and  even  if  it 
were,  its  present  army  and  navy,  in  addition  to 
natural  defenses,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
would  be  enough  to  repulse  successfully  any  inva- 
sion. Why,  therefore,  should  the  taxpayers  support 
an  army  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  abroad  to  pro- 
tect the  financial  interests  of  a  few  men? 

Joining  the  League  of  Nations,  which  some  men 
suggest  as  a  possible  means  of  maintaining  peace, 
is  absurd.  The  League  of  Nations  showed  how  piti- 
fully weak  it  was  in  dealing  with  the  Italo-Ethio- 
pian  war. 

A  third  method  which  has  been  advanced  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war  is  the 
passing  of  laws  preventing  trade  with  all  nations  at 
war.  This  may  sound  impracticable,  and  even  im- 
possible. On  further  examination,  however,  this 
theory  has  much  to  recommend  it.  As  long  as  ships 
are  allowed  to  leave  American  ports,  Americans 
will  trade,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  belligerent 
nations.  Laws  prohibiting  trade  with  these  belli- 
gerents only  will  prove  ineffective.  Americans  can 
trade  indirectly  through  other  smaller  neutral  na- 
tions just  as  Americans  traded  with  Germany 
through  Holland  in  the  last  war.  Sooner  or  later, 
one  of  the  belligerent  nations  will  try  to  stop  Am- 
erica from  trading  with  its  enemies.  The  American 
government  will  then  be  forced  to  assert  its  right 
to  trade  with  whomsoever  it  chooses,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, be  drawn  into  war.  If,  however,  the  United 
States  has  legally  stopped  all  trading,  it  will  not  be 
responsible  for  any  American  ship  fired  upon  or 
destroyed  by  a  belligerent. 

Following  such  a  course  would  certainly  cost  the 
United  States  a  great  deal  of  money.  It  would  re- 
sult in  the  widespread  opposition  of  those  who 
stand  to  profit  by  a  war.  Factories,  deprived  of 
foreign  trade,  would  have  to  cut  down  production. 
Men  would  be  thrown  out  of  work.  It  would  prob- 
ably result  in  another  depression,  such  as  the  one 
from  which  America  has  just  emerged.  But,  what- 
ever the  loss,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  less  than 
that  incurred  by  going  to  war  from  which  the  United 
States  could  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  gain. 
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" — And  The  Pursuit  Of  Happiness" 
By  Richard  S.  White,  P.  A.  '37 
I 

Bleak  brown  steps  shivered  before  the  tenement. 
Wan  faces  peered  pallidly  through  the  windows, 
Rags  and  dirt  prevailed  in  the  two-room  flat, 
Rickety  chairs  huddled  around  a  flickering  fire. 
Rats  scampered  unheeded  across  the  bare  floor, 
Robert  Smith,  six  years  old,  perceived  starvation 

in  the  pale  faces  around  him, 
Hunger  gripped  him  as  he  left  the  room,  unheeded, 
Steal  or  starve — human  instinct  led  him  to  the 

former. 

II 

Robert  Smith,  sixteen  years  old,  awaited  sentence, 
Over  his  head  he  read,  "All  men  are  created 
equal. 

Reigning  peacefully  over  his  court,  the  judge 
passed  sentence. 

Robert  Smith,  alumnus  of  "Delancey  Street  Settle- 
ment House  '29"  and  the  "Flushing  Reform 
School  '32"  left  the  room. 
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Trophy 

By  Wayne  F.  Anderson,  P.  A.  '37 
Honourable  mention  for  the  Senior  Class 

A  FTER  four  days'  of  search  for  our  quarry,  we 
had  accomplished  little.  Each  new  day  dawned 
with  fresh  hope  of  success,  but  sunset  saw  a  weary 
sportsman  and  his  guide  plodding  down  the  snow 
rimmed  ridges  toward  camp.  Elaborate  prepara- 
tions and  precautions  were  of  no  avail.  Each  day 
was  spent  crawling  on  all  fours  over  jagged  rim- 
rock  for  hours  on  end,  making  long  detours  be- 
cause of  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
crouching  under  dwarfed  pines  which  dropped  co- 
pious quantities  of  powdery  snow  down  our  backs, 
straining  our  eyes  for  signs  of  game  in  the  wide 
expanses  of  white  above  the  timberline,  sitting  be- 
hind rocky  projections  with  the  early  cold  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  creeping  through  our  bones,  and  then 
at  sundown  finally  tramping  back  to  the  base  camp 
with  every  muscle  sore  and  aching  from  fatigue. 

The  fifth  day  dawned  crystal  clear  and  freezing 
cold.  The  distant  peaks  stood  out  purple  and  white 
against  a  pale  blue  sky.  A  light  snow  which  had 
fallen  during  the  night  had  freshly  coated  the  sub- 
alpine  growth,  and  occasionally  one  could  hear 
the  dull  thump  as  the  more  heavily  laden  branches 
released  their  loads.  Not  a  breath  of  air  was  stir- 
ring, while  the  sun  turned  every  tree  top  to  a  glit- 
tering mass  of  light.  Today  was  the  day  of  all  days. 
Blizzards  come  early  in  the  Canadian  Rockies,  and 
tomorrow  might  be  overcast  or  stormy. 

An  early  start  brought  us  to  the  southern  tip  of 
the  Great  Bear  Range  before  noon.  Then  started 
the  cautious  climb,  ever  on  the  lookout,  always 
taking  advantage  of  the  covering  of  the  smaill 
bushes.  It  was  nearly  four  o'clock  when  my  guide, 
who  was  a  few  feet  ahead  of  me,  beckoned  with  his 
hand.  Through  the  telescope  on  my  rifle  I  could 
see  a  small  herd  about  a  mile  ahead,  with  one  male 
standing  guard.  The  wind  was  right.  The  herd 
would  probably  stay  in  the  vicinity  for  some  time. 
My  guide  commenced  a  long  circle  to  the  right 
while  I  took  to  the  shelter  of  a  gully  which  ran  to 
the  left  along  the  slope.   Leaving  this,  I  stalked 


along,  hidden  from  view  by  the  snow-covered  foli- 
age, until  I  reached  a  spot  behind  an  outcropping 
of  rock  which  resembled  a  pile  of  huge  ice  cream 
drops.  To  go  any  further  would  be  dangerous,  for 
the  wind  was  now  almost  behind  me. 

Meanwhile  my  guide  had  advanced  far  up  to 
the  right,  so  that  he  was  now  above  the  herd.  As 
I  watched,  the  leader  of  the  herd  became  restless, 
standing  immobile  and  sniffing  the  air.  The  rest  of 
the  herd  grew  suspicious  and  began  to  move  off, 
but,  contrary  to  our  expectations,  did  not  approach 
me,  advancing  instead  up  the  slope  parallel  to  the 
direction  my  guide  had  taken.  I  sat  there  thinking 
of  the  weeks  of  preparation  and  the  hardship  of 
the  trail  and  the  disappointment  of  not  bagging  a 
trophy.  Having  slid  down  behind  a  boulder  to  con- 
sider matters,  I  was  about  to  scramble  to  my  feet 
and  proceed  down  the  slope  to  meet  my  guide, 
when  a  movement  several  hundred  yards  upwind 
attracted  my  attention.  Some  snow  had  fallen  from 
a  crag  which  jutted  from  the  mountainside.  Fol- 
lowing the  path  of  the  falling  snow  to  the  peak  of 
the  crag,  I  perceived  a  magnificent  Billy,  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  wariest  of  four-footed  game,  the 
Rocky  Mountain  goat.  There  he  stood,  his  front 
feet  on  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice,  the  golden 
light  of  sunset  illuminating  his  thick  white  coat  as 
he  calmly  surveyed  the  valley  below.  Slowly  rais- 
ing my  rifle,  I  peered  through  the  'scope.  I  could 
even  see  his  breath  condensing  in  the  cold  air,  and 
the  frozen  moisture  in  his  beard.  With  thumping 
heart  I  slowly  squeezed  the  trigger. 


Despair 
By  Bertram  H.  Davis,  P.  A.  '37 

Long  hours  have  I  sat 

In  sadness, 
Thinking  of  the  woe  that 

Has  befallen  me. 
There's  only  one  that  seems  to  care, 
And  that,  I  fear, 

Is  me. 


EDITORIAL 


You  are  now  turning  the  pages  of  a  Mirror  which  has  probably  caused  more  than 
a  little  surprise.  In  the  first  place,  you  are  seeing  an  issue  which  is  larger  in  format  than 
any  previous  issue  of  this  publication  has  ever  been.  The  change  in  size  was  made  only 
after  great  consideration  because  it  offered  better  opportunities  for  expansion  and  en- 
largement of  the  magazine,  because  it  enabled  us  to  give  you  a  magazine  that  looked 
better,  and  because  we  thought  that  you  would  like  it. 

We  are  not  being  radical,  as  some  might  suppose  after  having  seen  this  alteration; 
we  are  merely  making  a  change  for  the  better.  When  tradition  interferes  with  conve- 
nience, tradition  must  go.  When  a  new  system  has  been  found  which  will  supplant  an 
old  one  and  also  improve  upon  it,  the  new  one  must  be  installed. 

The  best  arrangement  in  most  cases,  however,  is  a  combination  of  the  old  with  the 
new,  for  nothing  which  is  absolutely  new  is  likely  to  be  good.  And  it  is  this  last  propo- 
sition which  we  have  endeavoured  to  follow  in  publishing  the  Fall  Issue  of  The 
Mirror,  for  we  have  continued  the  policies  of  last  year's  Board  which  proved  successful, 
in  addition  to  inaugurating  changes.  We  have  continued  to  accept  contributions  from  the 
entire  school;  we  have  continued  to  award  prizes  for  the  best  article  of  each  class;  and 
we  have  continued  the  column  by  "Nemo"  which  was  so  popular  last  year. 

Anyone  who  has  watched  a  thing  and  has  criticized  it  should  be  able,  when  his  turn 
comes,  to  better  that  which  he  has  been  criticizing.  Having  observed  the  mistakes  of 
someone  else,  he  should  be  able  to  profit  by  them.  Hence  we  have  no  excuse  this  year 
for  not  issuing  a  magazine  which  is  superior  to  that  published  last  year.  If  it  were  not  an 
improvement,  you  would  have  valid  grouimprovement,  you  would  have  valid  grounds 
criticized,  and  changed,  aided  in  part  by  the  questionnaires  which  you  answered  early  this 
fall.  Some  of  these  changes  you  will  have  noted,  others  probably  not.  The  most  impor- 
tant one  is  the  substitution  of  school  art  work  for  outside  art  work,  for  it  seems  to  us  that 
a  magazine  devoted  to  the  cultural  attainments  of  a  school  should  represent  them  as  com- 
pletely as  possible.  You  will  find  that  the  cover  and  all  the  illustrations  were  done  by 
Andover  undergraduates;  and  we  point  to  this  with  pride,  feeling  sure  that  it  has  im- 
proved the  magazine. 

Of  course,  we,  too,  have  made  mistakes.  Any  novice  is  prone  to  do  that,  and  we 
are  all  novices.  However,  we  hope  that  you  will  appreciate  this,  and  assist  us  with  all  the 
criticism  which  you  choose  to  give,  so  that  each  of  our  following  issues  will  have  im- 
proved over  the  preceding  ones. 

After  having  considered  our  weak  spots  and  compared  them  with  the  good,  and 
after  having  weighed  our  innovations  against  the  old  policies  which  have  been  abandoned, 
we  cannot  help  but  feel  that  this  issue  is  an  improvement,  as  we  have  tried  to  make  it, 
and  so  we  are  confidently  turning  it  over  to  you  for  your  perusal  and  comments. 
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Awards 

The  two  Headmaster's  Awards,  each  one  a  prize 
of  ten  dollars  donated  by  Dr.  Fuess,  have  been 
given  to  Charles  B.  Finch,  '37,  for  his  short 
story  "An  Allegory  of  a  Sort,"  which  was  judged 
the  best  composition  in  the  magazine,  and  to 
Richard  P.  Hamilton,  '37,  for  his  original  and 
effective  cover  design,  the  design  finally  chosen 
for  the  Fall  Issue.  There  will  be  similar  awards — 
one  for  art  and  one  for  literature — in  each  of 
the  ensuing  issues. 

Honourable  Mention  for  the  Senior  Class  goes 
to  Wayne  F.  Anderson  for  his  short  story, 
"Trophy." 

For  the  Upper  Middle  Class,  "Reverie,"  by 
William  D.  Jones,  has  been  judged  the  prize 
winner.  Very  close  to  it  in  quality,  however,  are 
"Hamburgers  for  Two,"  a  short  story  by  Jules 
Gregory,  and  the  poems  written  by  Thomas  J. 
O'Brien  and  Theodore  Yardley,  which  deserVe 
Honourable  Mention. 

Edward  A.  Marshall's  "Foreboding"  has  been 
awarded  the  prize  for  the  best  article  submitted 
by  a  member  of  the  Lower  Middle  Class. 


Elections 

Wayne  F.  Anderson,  '37,  has  been  elected  to 
the  Literary  Board  for  two  excellently-written 
articles  appearing  in  this  issue. 

Elected  to   the   Exchange   Board   has  been 
.  Thomas  L.  Kelley,  '39,  for  work  done  this  year 
and  last  year. 

An  active  Art  Board  has  been  formed  under 
the  guidance  of  Henry  M.  W.  Leiper,  '37,  who 
is  assisted  by  Richard  P.  Hamilton,  '37,  William 
A.  Liddell,  Jr.,  '37,  and  Roger  T.  Lyford,  '39, 
all  of  whom  have  contributed  outstanding  art 
work  found  throughout  the  magazine. 

Award  winners  who  were  ineligible  for  elec- 
tion this  issue  will  be  given  special  consideration 
in  the  elections  of  the  winter  term. 


Juniors,  Note! 

Now  that  you  have  seen  your  first  copy  of  the 
Mirror,  we  hope  that  you  will  feel  the  urge  to  write 
for  the  next  one.  It  is  not  as  difficult  a  task  as 
one  might  suppose,  for  all  you  have  to  do  is  put 
down  on  paper  whatever  occurs  to  you.  We  have 
no  restrictions  on  subject  matter  or  on  length,  al- 
though we  prefer  articles  of  about  three  pages  or 
less.  Your  work  is  judged  only  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  other  members  of  your  class,  so 
you  have  just  as  good  a  chance  to  win  a  prize,  or 
to  get  in  the  magazine,  as  anyone  else.  Again  let 
us  extend  to  you  our  most  sincere  hopes  that  you 
will  contribute. 


Exchanges 

Abbot  Academy:  The  Courant 

Brooks  School:  The  Bishop 

The  Buckley  School:  The  Dawn 

The  Choate  School:  The  Choate  Literary  Magazine 

Cushing  Academy:  The  Cushing  Breeze 

Dartmouth  College:  J ack-o-Lantern 

The  Fessenden  School:  The  Albemarle 

Governor  Dummer  Academy:  The  Archon 

The  Groton  School:  The  Grotonian 

Hopkins  Grammar  School:  Hopkins  Literary 
Magazine 

The  Hotchkiss  School:  The  Lit 

Lawrenceville:  The  Lawrenceville  Literary  Maga- 
zine 

Milton  Academy:  The  Orange  and  Blue 

Miss  May's  School:  The  Maze 

Saint  George's  School:  The  Dragon 

Saint  Mark's  School:  The  V index 

Tudor  Hall  School  for  Girls:  The  Tudor  Crown 

Our  sincere  congratulations  to  the  Lawrenceville 
Lit  for  its  new  format.  This  year,  your  magazine 
is  certainly  better  than  it  has  been  for  a  long  time. 
The  Choate  Literary  Magazine  has  an  interesting 
and  attractive  style  about  it  which  makes  one  al- 
ways eager  to  open  its  pages. 

Undergraduates  interested  in  any  of  these  pub- 
lications may  find  them  at  Bartlet  1  at  all  times. 
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Dining  Clubs 
By  R.  B.  Philbrick,  P.  A.  '39 

"O  ECENTLY  an  undergraduate  suggested  that 
one  way  of  bettering  conditions  at  the  Com- 
mons would  be  to  have  dining  clubs;  that  is,  each 
table  would  be  devoted  to  a  club,  and  each  group 
would  be  composed  of  boys  who  are  in  some  way 
drawn  together.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  his 
suggestion,  for  I  believe  it  is  a  sound  one. 

A  group  of  boys,  mainly  from  one  dormitory, 
have  carried  out  the  idea  with  some  modifications. 
They  found  that  they  liked  each  other's  company, 
and  so  they  determined  to  sit  together.  A  table 
was  found  which  was  satisfactory  to  all,  and  one 
member  took  upon  himself  the  duty  of  getting  to 
the  Commons  early  each  meal  and  reserving  it. 

The  boys  find  the  table  very  enjoyable,  for  the 
conversation  which  goes  on  is  interesting  and  every- 
body takes  part  in  it,  thus  slowing  up  the  meal  and 
allowing  everybody  to  eat  at  a  reasonable  pace.  Of 
course,  this  is  far  more  healthful  than  eating  with 
the  idea  of  getting  out  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
plan  puts  dining  back  in  its  rightful  place  as  a 
thing  to  be  enjoyed  and  done  in  a  leisurely  man- 
ner. 

The  waiter  is  very  enthusiastic  about  the  idea, 
for  the  boys  come  in  together  and  often  leave  to- 
gether. He  also  knows  that  John  Doe  wants  hot 
cereal  every  morning,  and  that  Bill  Blank  likes 
plenty  of  milk  and  so  he  can  provide  for  them 
efficiently  and  rapidly. 

If  tables  could  be  reserved  without  the  uncer- 
tainty and  trouble  of  having  a  boy  do  it  every  meal, 
undoubtedly  many  more  groups  would  get  together 
and  reserve  one.  I  am  sure  this  plan  would  work 
well  for  all  concerned. 


Famous  Last  Words 
Conducted  By  Nemo 

"If  we're  not  home  the  key  is  always  under  the 
door  mat." 

"Your  bluster  cannot  deter  me  by  the  flicker  of 
an  eyelash." 

"Just  because  the  government  is  supporting  me  is 
no  reason  why  I  gotta  support  the  government." 

"If  you  really  cared  for  me,  you'd  say  you  liked 
my  hat  even  if  you  didn't  like  my  hat." 

"Frankly,  Coach,  some  of  us  old  grads  feel  you 
should  take  our  advice  very  seriously." 

"Would  you  like  a  bottle  of  pop,  Mrs.  Jarrett?" 

"You  look  all  right  on  a  horse,  Wilbert,  but  the 
horse  don't  look  so  good  with  you  on  him." 

"You  certainly  are  heavy  on  your  feet  for  such  a 
little  woman,  my  dove." 

"I've  chewed  this  whole  sheet  of  paper  and  I  still 
can't  tell  which  is  the  emulsion  side." 

"Senor,  we're  out  of  bullets.  Shall  we  use  frijoles 
in  the  muskets?" 

"It  may  not  be  best  for  the  team,  Coach,  but  it 
will  please  his  father  if  you  let  Abner  play  long 
enough  to  win  his  letter." 

"Watch  me  make  Vandy  wince  when  I  cough." 

"I  don't  want  anything  for  the  tip — all  I  ask  is 
half  your  winnings." 

"Don't  look  now,  Mrs.  Simpson,  but  they're  talk- 
ing about  you." 

"Landon  by  a  landslide!" 
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NOTICE 

The  next  issue  of  The  Mirror  will  go  on  sale  March 
sixth .  .  . 

The  deadline  for  this  issue  will  be  February  third- — 
less  than  six  weeks  after  the  start  of  the  Winter  Term... 

Any  sort  of  writing  and  painting  will  be  considered, 
and  we  would  like  to  put  out  a  larger  magazine.  .  . 
So  start  thinking  about  it  —  now. 
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The  Calm 

By  John  M.  Blum,  P.  A.  '39 

Honourable  Mention  for  the  Lower  Middle  Class 

'VjOT  a  breath  stirred.  No  breeze  bothered  the 
hot,  mid-day  calm  of  a  late  September  day. 
Profound  stillness  and  quiet  filled  the  vast  cham- 
bers of  space. 

On  a  small  farm  in  Vermont  a  tired  farmer 
munched  a  dry  sandwich  and  day-dreamed  peace- 
fully. His  field  of  grain  stood  majestically  against 
the  sky.  Not  a  stalk  moved  in  the  dead  calm.  The 
grain  was  almost  ripe,  and  the  farmer  thought  that 
a  little  puff  of  wind  to  winnow  his  grain  would 
be  pleasant. 

The  crew  of  the  Queen  Anne,  Liverpool  bound, 
was  doleful.  Already  behind  time,  this  lack  of 
wind  held  the  large  ship  still  in  its  course.  The 
sails  fell  lazily  into  folds  of  canvas.  Suddenly, 
just  over  the  horizon,  the  bow  of  a  brig  appeared. 
Then  the  sails,  the  red  sails  of  a  small  but  well 
armed  pirate  vessel  came  into  view.  The  brig  was 
being  rowed  forward  by  its  crew,  and  the  Queen 
Anne,  a  large  ship,  could  not  evade  it.  However, 
although  the  Queen  Anne  carried  too  heavy  a  car- 
go to  be  rowed,  because  of  her  greater  sail-spread 
a  wind  would  carry  her  to  safety.  Pacing  to  and 
fro  in  his  cabin,  the  captain  of  the  Queen  Anne 
prayed  for  a  wind,  the  one  means  of  escape  for  his 
ship. 

Should  the  wind  blow?  Should  the  grain  sway 
gently  back  and  forth  in  the  field?  Should  the 
Queen  Anne's  sails  fill  and  carry  the  ship  to  safety? 

Slowly,  but  steadily,  mere  gusts  of  wind  grew 
into  a  substantial  and  unvarying  breeze.  The  Ver- 
mont farmer  leaned  against  his  hoe  and  content- 
edly watched  his  grain  swing  in  simultaneous 
rhythm. 

On  board  the  Queen  Anne  the  crew  rent  the  air 
with  robust  shouts  of  elation.  The  large  sails  filled, 
and  the  merchantman  pulled  away  from  the  pirate 
brig. 


Who  Said  They're  Dead? 
By  Bertram  H.  Davis,  P.  A.  '37 

I  wandered  along  a  street  of  the  town; 
Encountered  a  lady  in  beautiful  gown, 

Who  was  ardently  petting  a  cat. 
"My  lady,"  I  said,  in  a  manner  that  teases, 
"Of  course  you've  heard  of  the  awful  diseases 

That  may  be  acquired  from  a  pussy  like  that." 

"I  know  that  you  love  her,  yes,  truly  I  do, 
And  pussy  is  faithful,  and  honest,  and  true — 

But  how  in  the  world  can  you  kiss  her  so?" 
"Why,  don't  you  be  silly,"  she  said  with  a  frown, 
While  softly  she  cuddled  the  cat  to  her  gown, 

"This  is  my  baby — named  Cicero." 

Another  fine  morning  I  went  to  the  zoo; 

Was  kind  of  perplexed  with  an  inmate  or  two, 

And  smilingly  said  to  the  keeper, 
"Kind  sir,  I  just  noticed  the  thing  that  you  fed, 
And  wondered  if — "  "Ah,  I  know  what,"  he  said, 

"Just  come  here  and  lend  me  your  peeper. 

"A  long  time  ago,  in  old  Waterloo 

A  fellow  bit  something  just  too  hard  to  chew, 

And  so  he  was  sent  to  Helena. 
But  just  turn  your  eyelids  to  that  little  place, 
And  notice  that  laughing,  that  sparkling  face 

Of  Napoleon  B.,  our  hyena." 

So  if  in  a  day,  in  a  week,  or  a  year, 

I  perish  from  thirst,  from  hunger,  or  fear, 

And  later  turn  into  a  rat, 
Then  plant  not  sweet  daisies,  violets,  or  roses; 
Wipe  not  your  eyelids,  and  blow  not  your  noses — 

The  mighty  have  fallen  much  farther  than  that. 
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Trade  And  The  High  Tariff 

By  Joseph  P.  Lyford,  P.  A.  '37 
First  Prize  Means  Essay  Contest,  1937 


TH\URING  the  critical  days  of  our  country  fol- 
lowing  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  the  first 
argument  for  a  high  tariff  in  America  appeared, 
embodied  in  a  Report  on  Manufactures,  made  by 
Alexander  Hamilton  in  1791.  In  economic  mat- 
ters, Hamilton  was  a  man  of  infinite  foresight.  He 
saw  that  if  the  struggling  states  were  ever  to  become 
a  great  nation,  they  must  develop  themselves  not 
only  agriculturally,  but  also  industrially  in  order 
to  compete  with  the  then  powerful  countries  of  the 
world.  Hamilton  stated,  in  his  report,  that  the 
only  way  these  industries  necessary  to  the  growth 
of  the  nation  could  be  developed  was  to  insure 
them  adequate  protection  against  outside  compe- 
tition until  they  could  establish  themselves;  other- 
wise they  would  be  smothered  at  birth  by  this  com- 
petition of  more  highly  developed  foreign  manu- 
facturing methods.  Thus  appeared  the  idea  of  the 
"infant  industries,"  and  tariff  advocates  ever  since 
have  used  Hamilton's  suggestion  in  defending  their 
policy. 

It  is  their  war-cry  today — we  must  have  a  high 
tariff,  or  other  countries  will  undersell  us  in  our 
home  market.  Is  this  true  today  as  it  was  true  a 
hundred  and  forty  years  ago?  Is  American  indus- 
try, with  its  thousands  of  smoking,  thundering  fac- 
tories, still  in  the  infantile  stage,  not  developed 
enough  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  in 
quantity  and  capacity  of  production?  Certainly 
our  easy  access  to  raw  materials  places  us  in  a 
position  to  produce  far  more  cheaply  than  any 
other  country.  It  would  appear  that  what  Hamil- 
ton described  in  1791  as  an  "infant"  has  reached 
voting  age  at  least.  Is  it  not  rather  strange  that  a 
creature  of  such  advanced  age  should  be  hiding 
behind  the  skirts  of  its  traditional  mother,  the  tar- 
iff, every  time  it  thinks  it  sees  the  boogie  man? 


This  boogie  man,  however,  represents  something 
of  vital  importance  to  our  little  Johnny  American 
Industry.  It  is  the  symbol  of  the  high  American 
wage  scale,  the  reason  that  our  manufacturers  can- 
not compete  with  foreign  prices.  Johnny  explains 
that  our  manufacturer  has  to  maintain  the  Ameri- 
can worker's  standard  of  living,  the  highest  in  the 
world,  by  paying  him  high  wages.  This  high  wage 
scale  raises  the  production  costs  of  our  goods  so 
that  they  cannot  meet  the  prices  of  foreign  goods, 
manufactured  with  cheap  labor.  Wherever  we  find 
the  worker  receiving  a  high  wage,  however,  we  find 
him  paying  high  prices  for  living  necessities.  This 
high  cost  of  living  forces  him  to  demand  high 
wages.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  his 
living  costs  were  cut  down,  the  worker  would  not 
demand  the  high  wages  at  which  the  manufacturer 
rebels.  Yet  the  manufacturer  himself,  by  his  policy 
of  high  tariff,  is  jacking  up  these  same  living  costs. 
By  the  high  tariff,  he  is  enabling  himself  to  charge 
higher  prices  for  his  own  products,  since  the  threat 
of  competition  is  removed.  Also  he  is  compelling 
the  worker  to  pay  high  prices  for  necessary  im- 
ports. In  short,  the  manufacturer  is  deriving  profit 
from  the  tariff  at  the  expense  of  the  large  body  of 
consumers.  The  irony  of  the  whole  matter  is  that 
the  consequent  howl  of  the  consumers  for  a  boost 
in  wage  scale  to  meet  rising  prices  is  used  by  the 
industrialist  as  his  chief  excuse  for  high  produc- 
tion costs. 

Now  let  us  look  critically  at  the  matter  of  trade 
versus  tariff  with  regard  to  the  international  trade 
problems  which  the  tariff  causes.  To  begin,  the 
United  States  is  a  creditor  country.  Unless  it  buys 
foreign  goods,  it  cannot  expect  payment  of  debts, 
such  as  those  incurred  by  European  countries  dur- 
ing the  World  War,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  if 
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the  European  merchant  cannot  sell  his  products, 
he  will  have  no  cash  with  which  to  settle  his  obli- 
gations. Our  high  tariff  prevents  him  from  selling 
his  product.  He  loses  his  purchasing  power,  and 
consequently  we  lose  our  export  trade. 

Since  present  economic  law  fixes  the  normal  ex- 
ports of  a  country  enjoying  peacetime  prosperity 
at  ten  percent  of  its  total  production,  many  people 
will  say  that  it  doesn't  matter  a  great  deal  if  we 
do  lose  our  export  trade,  as  it  comprises  such  a 
"small  fraction"  of  what  we  produce.  If  this  trade 
were  dissolved,  however,  a  corresponding  ten  per 
cent  of  the  people  employed  in  this  country  would 
lose  their  jobs.  Ten  per  cent  of  49,000,000  people 
is  5,000,000 — a  lot  of  people  to  add  to  our  relief 
rolls.  These  workers  will  lose  or  have  already  lost 
their  jobs  because  certain  industrialists  claim  that 
they  must  pay  higher  wages  to  the  man  who  is  still 
working. 

If  we  should  purchase  European  goods,  we  would 
provide  Europe  with  the  wherewithal  to  buy  our 
surplus  commodities.  Thus  our  problem  of  over- 
production would  be  solved  in  great  part.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  overproduction  today;  it 
is  really  bad  distribution  in  disguise,  for  a  market 
for  our  surplus  goods  has  been  present  always. 
Europe  is  in  dire  necessity  of  cotton,  oil,  grain, 
steel,  copper,  machinery,  and  many  other  products 
with  which  our  domestic  market  is  glutted,  but  she 
is  absolutely  unable  to  buy  them.  As  a  result, 
these  commodities  go  begging  for  a  market,  and 
when  supply  exceeds  demand,  anyone,  even  a 
manufacturer,  will  tell  you  that  prices  go  down, 
wages  are  decreased,  and  workers  are  laid  off.  He 
may  blush,  if  he  hasn't  been  in  the  industrial  game 
too  long,  to  have  to  admit  that  the  very  results  of 
his  program  of  high  tariff  are  identical  with  the 
conditions  it  was  founded  to  combat. 

This  lack  of  commodities  in  Europe  is  exactly 
what  is  causing  friction  and  war  over  there.  Italy 
and  Germany  want  colonies  which  can  supply  them 
with  necessary  raw  materials ;  so  they  resort  to  war- 
fare as  a  means  of  procuring  oil  and  grain,  while 
we  Americans  perch  on  the  tops  of  our  warehouses 


conning  the  broad,  blue  sea  with  our  spy-glasses, 
looking  for  the  customer  who  never  comes.  We  are 
a  nation  which  finds  it  hard  to  see  why  a  man  uses 
carrots  out  of  his  own  back  yard  when  he  can  buy 
them  for  a  dime  a  bunch  at  the  nearest  grocery 
store. 

Freer  trade  between  nations  would  bring  about 
the  stabilization  of  currency.  If  Europe,  by  both 
buying  and  selling  in  equal  amounts,  can  keep  its 
incoming  and  outgoing  gold  on  an  even  balance,  it 
can  preserve  its  credit;  but  if  it  should  pay  out,  as 
it  has  been,  more  than  it  receives,  its  gold  is  gone, 
its  money  is  devalued,  and  inflation  results.  It 
works  the  same  way  with  us,  but  in  the  other  ex- 
treme. If  we  take  in  millions  of  dollars  yearly  in 
gold  and  pay  out  none,  gradually  we  build  up  a 
monopoly  of  credit.  We  have  all  the  gold;  no  one 
else  has  an  ounce.  It  sounds  good,  but  if  we  have 
all  the  money,  how  can  others  buy  our  products? 

In  summing  up  these  five  points,  we  may  reach 
the  conclusion  that  the  inauguration  of  a  low  tariff 
would  bring  about:  first,  the  establishment  of 
friendly  trade  relations  between  countries  by  re- 
laxing all  commercial  barriers  to  those  relations; 
secondly,  the  employment  of  millions  of  people, 
not  only  in  our  country,  but  in  all  countries ;  third- 
ly, a  partial  solution  for  overproduction  by  facili- 
tating international  distribution  of  goods;  fourthly, 
the  minimization  of  the  causes  of  commercial  wars 
between  countries  for  the  control  of  basic  raw  ma- 
terials; fifthly,  the  establishment  of  a  sound  inter- 
national credit  system  by  diminishing  the  causes 
of  trade  bankruptcy  in  nations;  and  finally,  all  of 
these  things  would  combine  to  produce  a  spirit  of 
co-operation  between  all  the  countries  of  the  world, 
a  spirit  without  which  there  can  never  be  lasting 
peace. 
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Interval  In  July 

By  William  P.  Arnold,  P.  A.  '40 


NE  hot  summer  week-end  about  the  middle  of 
July  I  was  visiting  a  friend  in  the  country. 
Among  my  friend's  prized  possessions  was  a  tre- 
mendous Great  Dane,  jet  black  of  hide,  but  snow- 
white  of  heart.  His  ominous  growls  sent  chills 
down  the  spines  of  adult  visitors  to  the  residence, 
but  to  all  young  people  he  was  a  source  of  cons- 
tant joy.  I  have  seen  him  on  the  hottest  days  of 
summer  bearing  without  the  slightest  resentment 
enough  mauling  and  fondling  to  make  an  ordinary 
dog  go  crazy. 

As  a  watchdog  he  was  the  acme  of  perfection, 
the  mere  sound  of  tires  on  the  drive  being  suffi- 
cient to  send  him  barking  to  his  post  by  the  front 
door.  Woe  unto  the  person  who  tried  to  force  past 
him  until  one  of  the  help  came  to  reassure  the 
anxious  guardian,  and  escort  the  worried  visitor 
into  the  house! 

But,  despite  all  his  virtues,  he  had  not  a  few 
weaknesses,  one  of  which  was  an  almost  always 
fatal  fondness  for  the  treacherous  little  "wood 
pussy." 

Well,  to  get  back  to  the  story;  after  an  active 
day  my  friend  and  I  retired  early,  first  having,  as 
was  the  custom,  let  the  dog  out  to  roam  the  woods 
at  will.  The  stars  furnished  an  entrancing  sight 
from  our  sleeping  porch,  but,  nevertheless,  we  soon 
succumbed  to  the  power  of  Somnus,  and  were  lost 
in  deep  slumber. 

It  must  have  been  about  four  o'clock  when  I  was 
awakened  by  a  low,  cautious  whine.  I  rolled  over, 
and  my  sleep-clouded  vision  made  out  the  form  of 
the  dog  standing  by  my  bed,  wagging  his  tail,  and 
apparently  ready  for  a  little  rough-house.  But,  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  was  hardly  in  the 
mood  for  activities  of  any  sort,  let  alone  rough- 
housing,  so  I  returned  to  the  pleasant  task  of 


finishing  my  repose.  But  the  brute  persisted  in  his 
unwelcome  advances;  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
stick  his  nose  in  my  face.  That  was  too  much;  I 
got  up,  now  fully  awakened,  determined  to  remove 
him  from  the  room.  Halfway  out  of  bed  I  paused, 
noticing  a  peculiar  odor  which  grew  steadily 
stronger.  Then,  as  the  full  realization  of  its  source 
and  origin  struck  me,  the  fumes  became  so  intense 
as  to  drive  me  back  under  the  bedclothes  for 
refuge.  Calling  to  my  friend,  I  informed  him  of 
conditions  on  the  surface,  and  advised  him  to  re- 
main submerged  until  we  could  arrive  at  a  solu- 
tion for  this  extremely  precarious  situation.  After 
a  muffled  conference  from  the  depths  of  the  eider, 
we  decided  to  make  a  dash  for  the  hired  man's 
quarters,  and  give  him  the  responsibility  of  dis- 
posing of  our  evil-smelling  friend.  Of  course,  he 
did  not  exactly  shake  with  laughter  over  being 
aroused  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  confronted 
with  the  prospect  of  having  to  vinegarize  a  skunk- 
fancying  canine.  However,  he  consented  to  do 
so,  and,  with  the  trouble-maker  in  tow,  started  for 
the  kitchen,  muttering  imprecations  on  the  heads 
of  all  animals  in  general,  with  frequent  and  em- 
phatic reference  to  a  certain  species  of  mammal 
known  as  mephitis  mephitica,  or,  more  commonly, 
skunk. 

We  returned  and  finished  our  sleep  without  fur- 
ther mishap,  and  in  the  morning  awoke  little  the 
worse  for  our  disturbing  adventure.  But  the  worst 
was  yet  to  come.  As  I  sauntered  nonchalantly 
downstairs  to  breakfast,  the  strata  of  first  floor  air 
set  me  back  on  my  heels  with  the  most  indescrib- 
able combination  of  smells  imaginable.  Believe  me, 
there's  nothing  worse  than  the  compound  of  skunk 
and  vinegar! 
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Supposition 
By  Henry  M.  Sage,  Jr.,  P.  A.  '39 

row  of  spruce  trees  loomed  up,  bathed  in  the    young  doe  knee-deep  in  water  looked  up  startled 
silver  rays  of  the  rising  moon.    The  stars    as  ripples  spread  over  the  formerly  calm  lake. 

■  n  j     j  i    i  j  j  .i  •        -i      Then  with  dainty  steps  that  gradually  merged  into 

twinkled  and  looked  down  upon  the  swaying,  sign-  J      r  °  J  . 

bounds  she  cleared  the  water  and  disappeared  into 
ing  boughs.  A  soft  wind  sprang  up,  driving  the    thg  wQods    AU  was  gtm  ^  a  wolf  howled;  then 

low-lying  mists  before  it  and  sending  miniature  even  tne  wm(J  bowed  in  obeisance  to  that  soul- 
waves  to  break  and  lisp  along  the  rocky  shore.  A    chilling  sound. 
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True  Victory 

At  the  close  of  the  football  season. 
By  John  P.  Powelson,  P.  A.  '37 
Winner  of  Headmaster  s  Award 

The  ruddy  flames  rose  up  and  lit  the  earth 

To  pierce  the  darkness  'round  the  glowing  fire; 

And  standing  near  it,  full  of  joy  and  mirth, 

A  crowd  of  boys  sent  cheers  on  ever  higher. 

A  group  of  heroes  who  had  fought  that  day, 

Assembled  in  a  cart,  arose  and  spoke; 

Their  faces  beamed  in  every  golden  ray, 

As  shines  a  blooming  bud  that  just  awoke 

From  sleep,  clothed  by  the  darkness  of  its  leaves; 

So  these  same  men,  the  fighters  brave  and  bold, 

Stepped  forth  as  lordly  knights  in  days  of  old, 

Spoke  to  the  crowd;  then,  as  the  world  receives 

The  rustling  noise  of  branches  in  the  breeze, 

So  rose  the  eager  shouts  of  all  that  heard 

The  glorious  message  in  the  victor's  word: 

"Fair  school,  again  each  student  spirit  sees 

The  loyal  hearts  that  backed  courageous  strength, 

That  cheered  the  heroes  on  whose  work  would  win, 

That  stood  behind  them  through  both  thick  and  thin 

To  make  the  conqueror's  song  be  sung  at  length; 

'Twas  not  as  if  each  man  fought  all  alone, 

Though  conquest  won,  the  storm  forever  faced, 

But  yet  as  if  his  men  beside  him  raced; 

This  is  the  truest  victory  ever  known!" 

The  crowd  stood  still;  their  hearts  were  silent  now 

As  noble  words  brought  forth  the  well-known  tale: 

United  strength  of  all  alone  is  how 

The  group  that  conquers  never  once  can  fail. 

And  then  there  burst  across  the  countryside 

One  voice,  one  shout  that  rose  from  listening  hearts 

And  rang  afar  as  all  the  students  cried. 

For  just  as  lightning  comes  and  thunder  starts, 

The  fiery  words  urged  on  the  eager  men, 

And  soon  those  souls  that  once  had  stood  in  awe 

Arose  a  second  time  and  cried  again 

For  they  had  learned  the  victors'  only  law! 

The  brightest  flames  grew  dull;  the  fire  died  down 

As  slowly  students  walked  across  the  field; 


The  day  was  o'er;  the  fight  of  high  renown 
Was  done;  the  cry  of  win  and  never  yield 
Passed  o'er  the  hills  and  echoed  far  away. 
The  smouldering  embers  silently  went  out, 
And  darkness  covered  buildings  'round  about; 
So  came  the  end  of  a  victorious  day. 


The  Madhattan  Room 
By  Robert  L.  Ireland,  III,  P.  A.  '38 

T  OCATED  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  in  down- 
*^  town  New  York  is  the  after-theatre  rendezvous 
of  the  debutante  set,  The  Madhattan  Room.  Here 
is  the  world's  greatest  white  dance  aggregation, 
and  that  incomparable  Benny  Goodman  plays 
from  dinner  time  to  the  wee  small  hours.  As  we 
step  down  into  the  half-filled  room,  the  headwaiter 
scrutinizes  us  with  a  quizzical  look,  and  finally 
seats  us  at  a  table  overlooking  the  dance  floor.  To 
regard  the  menu  is  impossible  since  "Bugle  Call 
Rag,"  one  of  the  best  of  swing  songs,  is  being 
played.  Dick  Clark  stands  up  and  takes  a  tenor 
solo  on  his  "sax,"  then  Benny  holds  the  mike  near 
Allan  Ruess  who  strums  a  nice  guitar  chorus,  and 
the  entire  band  concludes  with  flawless  ensemble 
work  as  Ben's  clarinet  leads  the  performance. 
Gasping  for  breath  we  come  back  to  earth  once 
more  and  order  dinner.  During  the  orchestra's  in- 
termissions a  colored  man,  whom  Benny  considers 
the  greatest  jazz  piano  player  in  the  world,  plays 
a  pot  pourri  of  tunes.  Just  as  we  finish  the  hors 
d'oeuvres,  the  king  of  swing  and  his  cohorts  re- 
appear and  render  that  old  favorite,  "Star  Dust." 
Everybody  in  the  half-filled  room  crowds  onto  the 
floor,  and,  as  the  lights  are  dimmed,  couples  swing 
off  with  the  utmost  ease  and  grace.  The  spotlight 
is  turned  on  popular  Helen  Ward  as  she  sings 
"Never  Should  Have  Told  You." 

In  the  dim  light  the  Madhattan  Room  presents 
a  beautiful  scene.  Waiters  glide  from  table  to 
table  serving  food.  Glasses  tinkle  as  toasts  are 
proposed.  The  mirror-covered  pillars  reflect  the 
shadows  of  the  dancing  couples,  and  feet  move  in 
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perfect  rhythm.  The  high  ceiling  and  the  raised 
balcony  of  tables  create  a  pleasing  effect,  and  a 
deep  blue  carpet  covers  all  but  the  dance  floor. 
Trim  small  lamps  light  the  tables  in  remote  cor- 
ners, and  indirect  lighting  illuminates  the  rest  of 
the  room.  The  orchestra  is  seated  on  a  platform 
opposite  the  entrance,  and  at  the  top  sits  that  fa- 
mous percussionist  Gene  Krupa  and  his  conglom- 
eration of  drums,  cymbals,  and  tom-toms.  The 
spotlight  shifts  from  player  to  player  as  each  does 
his  specialty,  and  finally  the  piece  is  over.  The 
evening  wears  on,  and  about  eleven  the  theatre- 
goers begin  to  drift  in;  by  midnight  the  place  is 
packed.  To  dance  is  impossible,  but  the  music  of 
Goodman  plays  on.  Many  are  turned  away  from 
the  door,  and  some  refuse  to  leave,  standing  in  the 
entrance.  As  dawn  is  breaking  the  band  comes 
back  to  the  platform  for  the  final  number,  the 
"Goodman  Swing."  Words  cannot  do  justice  to 
the  rendition  of  this  dazzling  piece.  The  whole 
Madhattan  Room  is  transformed  into  one  pulsat- 
ing, rhythmic  swing.  The  audience  doesn't  dance, 
it  just  sits  awestruck  and  beats  time  with  hands  and 
feet.  Allen  Ruess  plunks  madly,  and  the  bull- 
fiddle  booms.  Gene  Krupa  beats  fiendishly,  the 
reeds  blare,  the  brasses  crash  forth.  Benny  shuts 
his  eyes,  leans  backwards,  and  lets  go  bar  after 
bar  of  the  most  sensational  fluting  we've  ever 
heard.  How  can  fourteen  men  play  so  wonder- 
fully! It's  too  much  for  us,  and  we  go  out  into  the 
cold  gray  dawn,  perfectly  convinced  that  if  there's 
a  better  white  band,  it  must  be  in  heaven. 


Limerick 

By  Damon  Carter,  P.  A.  '38 

There  was  a  young  man  from  Andover 

Who  went  strolling  one  day  in  the  clover, 

His  skis  on  his  back, 

His  poles  in  his  pack, 

That  deluded  young  man  from  Andover. 


Gone  With  The  Years 

By  Richard  W.  Besse,  P.  A.  '39 

\\ 7ELL  do  I  remember  a  certain  painting  I  once 
saw  of  a  beautiful  clipper  ship,  the  Young 
America,  bowling  past  an  ugly  little  tramp  steamer 
in  mid-Pacific.  The  old  windjammer  occupied  the 
center  position  in  the  picture,  forcing  the  freighter 
into  the  obscure  background.  Her  trucks  were 
gleaming  and  her  sails  lit  up  by  the  soft  yellow 
rays  of  the  sun  just  about  to  sink  below  the  watery 
horizon  astern.  The  ship's  finely  curved  bow  was 
lifting  proudly  to  the  heaving  dark  blue  seas,  each 
crested  with  a  foaming  white-cap.  Her  long,  lean 
hull,  born  of  the  sea,  was  ever  being  pressed  on- 
ward by  a  towering  mass  of  straining  canvas,  held 
out  in  firm  and  beautiful  curves  by  the  fresh  and 
cool  evening  breeze.  Every  yard,  sail,  stay  and 
rope  was  clearly  outlined  against  the  light  blue 
sky,  which  darkened  from  a  pale  gold  on  the  hori- 
zon to  a  midnight  blue  above  the  circling  mast- 
heads. I  could  almost  hear  even  the  deep  palpi- 
tating roar  of  the  waves  washing  past  her  sides 
and  the  low  drone  of  the  wind  in  her  rigging  as 
she  plunged  along.  Anyone  who  has  seen  this  pic- 
ture would  agree  with  me  that  the  man  who  painted 
it  must  have  followed  the  sea  for  many  years. 

As  I  stood  and  gazed  at  it  in  admiration,  it  sud- 
denly looked  as  if  the  light  were  fading,  until  dark- 
ness had  settled  down.  I  felt  a  pang  of  remorse. 
It  seemed  somehow  that  the  sun  had  set  on  the 
great  era  of  the  inspiringly  beautiful  square- 
riggers  as  well  as  on  the  group  of  men  who  are 
always  associated  with  young  America  and  whose 
spirit  was  last  symbolized  by  this  mighty  ship. 
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The  New  Feeling  In  Architecture 
By  David  M.  Payne,  P.  A.  '37 

O  INCE  the  beginning,  there  have  always  been 
^  certain  styles  of  architecture  which  have  pros- 
pered in  their  own  age.  We  have  seen  Roman  ar- 
chitecture, Gothic,  Colonial,  and  so  on  for  many 
more,  pass  before  us  in  review.  Each  of  these 
styles  has  suited  its  age.  None  of  these  styles  suit 
our  age.  It  is  the  task  of  the  honest  architect  today 
to  seek  for  and  help  find  a  new  method  of  expres- 
sion in  what  is  and  should  be  one  of  the  most  fun- 
damental of  the  arts. 

There  have  been  pioneers  in  this  field,  men 
who  have  broken  away  from  the  limitations  of  an- 
tiquated styles.  Such  men  as  Sullivan,  Wright, 
Ferris,  and  "Le  Corbusier"  have  given  us  the  glim- 
merings of  something  which  is  in  keeping  with  our 
times.  One  of  the  most  difficult  of  their  tasks  is 
to  make  people  accept  the  new  ideas.  In  spite  of 
all  it  may  say  about  being  broad-minded,  the  world 
is  a  creature  of  habit;  it  is  very  difficult  to  intro- 
duce something  new  and  radical  to  conservative 
society.  It  takes  a  certain  amount  of  courage  to 
break  away  from  the  traditions  of  centuries;  how- 
ever, I  believe  there  is  a  definite  and  powerful 
movement  toward  doing  so,  especially  in  Europe. 
The  next  few  years  may  bring  about  some  very  im- 
portant changes. 

The  word  "modernistic"  has  greatly  handicapped 
the  development  of  the  new  architecture.  It  calls 
to  mind  queer  cubic  and  sur-realistic  ideas.  But 
the  new  architecture  is  not  necessarily  moving  in 
this  direction.  With  the  new  building  materials 
which  have  been  brought  forth  recently,  the  archi- 
tect has  a  great  freedom  of  design.  He  may  work 
toward  giving  a  sense  of  space  and  simple  beauty, 
and  toward  suiting  his  building  to  its  surround- 
ings. These  two  factors  will  contribute  much  to 
the  architecture  of  the  future.  Dramatic  feeling 
will  be  a  strong  feature  of  future  buildings;  sweep- 
ing lines  and  curves  will  contribute  much  to  this. 
There  is  one  more  important  thing  which  has  been 


recently  developed  by  the  German  architects.  That 
is  designing  not  only  a  house,  but  a  garden  and  an 
estate  all  in  keeping  with  the  basic  theme  of  the 
entire  work.  It  is  these  factors,  and  more  like 
them,  which  will  soon  find  us  an  architecture  which 
will  combine  the  simple  beauty  of  the  Greeks  with 
shapes  in  keeping  with  our  modern  age. 

Very  possibly  the  new  architecture  will  not  be 
as  shackled  and  hidebound  as  other  styles  have 
been.  All  Gothic  architecture,  for  instance,  is 
largely  alike.  But  in  the  future  there  will  be  more 
expression  of  individualism  and  of  personality.  It 
may  take  years,  it  may  take  decades,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  near  future  we  will  have  a  great 
new  feeling  in  architecture,  which  will  keep  abreast 
of  our  amazing  development  in  engineering  and 
science. 


Night 

By  Gardner  A.  Finley,  P.  A.  '38 

"^TTGHT.  A  mountain  lake  imprisoned  by  roll- 
ing  ranges  of  purple  hills.  Beside  a  tiny 
camp-fire  crouched  an  old,  old  Indian.  He  gazed 
wearily,  slowly  about  him  at  the  wonders  of  the 
night.  Hidden  behind  a  ghostly  band  of  birches, 
perched  the  softly  glowing  crescent  of  a  new  moon. 
Overhead,  myriads  of  distant  stars,  bright  against 
the  midnight  blue  sky.  Over  the  surface  of  the  lake 
pranced  the  wavelets,  like  tiny  steeds  ridden  by 
silvery  streaks  of  moonlight.  All  was  still  save 
for  the  whispering  of  the  waves  and  the  soft  rust- 
ling of  leaves  caressed  by  the  drowsy  breeze.  The 
fresh  odor  of  pines  mingled  with  the  sweet,  pene- 
trating aroma  of  tobacco  from  the  old  redman's 
pipe.  Upward  from  the  flicker  of  firelight  twisted 
a  single  wisp  of  smoke,  lazily  drifting  toward  the 
beckoning  moon.  Then,  as  the  last  ember  of  the 
fire  glowed,  broke  into  flame,  and  died  out,  the 
cloak  of  darkness  surrounded  the  old  Indian  and 
left  only  the  night. 
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Dejection 
By  John  W.  Leggett,  P.  A.  '37 

T  T  stood  on  the  steps  and  looked  out  across  the 
vista  to  the  purple  hills  some  miles  away. 
He  felt  weak.  His  arms  fell  limp  at  his  sides.  A 
queer  tight  feeling  in  his  throat  was  squeezing  the 
moisture  out  of  his  mouth  and  leaving  it  dry  and 
acid,  the  same  feeling  he  used  to  have  when  he 
cried.  That  was  it,  he  wanted  to  cry,  something 
he  hadn't  done  since  he  was  a  child.  If  only  tears 
would  flow  now,  he  felt  they  might  wash  away 
some  of  the  bitterness  and  frustration  that  welled 
up  in  his  heart,  seeming  to  crush  his  very  soul. 

The  sky  above  was  low  and  stony-grey.  It,  too, 
seemed  oppressive,  seemed  to  be  bearing  in  on 
him  like  the  walls  of  a  room  in  a  mystery  story 
he  had  once  read.  There  was  a  tremendous  pres- 
sure on  his  lungs;  he  wanted  to  take  a  deep  breath 
but  couldn't.  His  head  was  spinning  and  weight- 
less. The  nausea  in  his  stomach  seeped  up  to  his 
eyes  and  made  them  sick  and  hot  and  heavy,  while 
a  tremendous,  hammer-like  pendulum  swung  back 
and  forth,  back  and  forth  in  his  head.  First  he 
swayed  with  it  and  then  it  lessened  and  stopped. 

"I  want  to  laugh,"  he  thought,  "to  laugh  wildly, 
deliriously,  to  run  wildly  down  on  that  grass, 
shrieking,  laughing  and  crying,  to  fall  down  on 
that  earth,  rub  my  hands  and  face  in  it,  feel  it  cool, 
solid,  and  close  to  me.  Then  I  want  to  get  up  and 
run — run — run  until  I  fall  exhausted  and  then 
stare  up  at  the  sky.  Let  the  wind  blow  and  the 
rain  spatter  in  my  face." 

He  turned,  picked  up  his  valise,  and  started  for 
the  station.  Three  fellows  came  walking  up  the 
path,  laughing  and  joking.  As  they  approached, 
they  looked  at  him,  his  travelling  clothes  and  va- 
lise. They  stopped  their  chatter  for  a  moment  as 
they  passed.  "Hi,"  said  the  tall  one  in  the  middle, 
"tough  luck,  kid."  They  had  hardly  passed  him 
by  a  few  yards  when  they  resumed  their  noisy 


banter.  "How  symbolic,"  he  thought.  "I  felt  my- 
self an  actual  part,  a  cog  of  this  machine,  yet  now 
that  I've  gone  no  one  cares  or  even  notices,  Life 
goes  on." 

He  arrived  at  the  station  as  the  night  shrouded 
the  little  village.  He  heard  the  train  down  the 
tiack,  set  down  his  valise  and  lighted  a  cigarette. 
He  was  the  only  passenger  to  get  on. 


You  Just  Can't  Win 

By  Oliver  M.  Barres,  P.  A.  '39 

"T\  ID  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  you  really  do  not 
have  much  chance  to  win  in  life?  You  come 
into  the  world  without  your  consent  and  go  out 
against  your  will,  while  the  trip  between  is  ex- 
tremely antagonistic. 

When  you  are  little,  your  big  brother  teases  you; 
when  you  are  big,  your  little  brother  annoys  you. 
If  you  are  poor,  you're  a  ne'er-do-well,  but  if 
you're  rich  you're  a  plutocrat.  If  you  save  your 
money,  you  are  a  miser;  if  you  spend  it  you  are  a 
squanderer;  if  you  get  it,  you  are  a  grafter;  if  you 
don't  get  it,  you  are  a  bum.  When  you  need  money, 
it's  hard  to  get;  while  when  you  are  prosperous, 
every  one  wants  to  help  you. 

If  you  don't  give  to  charity,  you're  a  stingy 
cuss — if  you  do,  it's  for  show.  When  you  go  into 
politics,  it  is  for  graft;  if  you  do  not,  you  are  of 
no  good  to  your  country.  In  case  you  take  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  religion,  you  are  an  assuming  hypo- 
crite; if  you  don't,  you  are  a  hardened  sinner. 
Should  you  enter  social  life,  you're  called  a  play- 
boy; and  if  you  do  not,  you're  just  an  old  stay-at- 
home.  If  you  show  affection,  you  are  soft;  if  you 
show  none,  you  are  cold-blooded.  If  you  die  early, 
there  was  a  great  future  ahead  for  you;  if  you  live 
to  a  ripe  old  age,  you  missed  your  calling. 

You  just  can't  win! 
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Muspagh,  The  King  Of  The  Mamozekel 


By  Gordon  B.  Wheeler,  P.  A.  '39 


Best  composition  of  the 

a  tiny,  wooded  knoll,  in  the  heart  of  the 
tamarack  swamp,  far  from  the  paths  of 
hunters  and  the  haunts  of  dangerous  animals,  Mus- 
pagh,  the  king  of  the  Mamozekel,  was  born,  a  tiny, 
spotted,  bull-moose  calf.  For  the  first  few  days 
of  his  life,  he  lay  in  the  alder  thicket  and  slept, 
now  and  then  taking  nourishment  from  his  fond 
mother,  who  was  keeping  watch  for  danger.  On 
the  fourth  day  he  got  to 


his  feet  and  ventured 
away  from  his  tiny  world 
in  the  alder  thicket  into 
the  great  wide  world  be- 
yond, in  the  forests  of 
New  Brunswick.  When 
he  was  four  months  old, 
his  mother  left  him  alone 
and  wandered  away  into 
the  wilderness.  The  next 
day  the  calf  very  nearly 
lost  his  life. 

Feeling  very  much  up 
in  the  world,  and  quite 
mature,  he  was  walking 
slowly  and  sedately  along 
the  little  path  that  led  to 

the  spring.  Suddenly  he  heard  a  sharp  growl;  he 
jumped  aside  just  as  a  black  paw,  armed  with 
knife-like  claws,  whizzed  through  the  air  less  than 
an  inch  from  his  furry  flank.  Gathering  his  four 
awkward  legs  under  him,  he  started  to  run;  and, 
until  he  emerged  from  the  forest  into  an  open  field 
behind  a  small  house,  he  never  slackened  his  pace. 

Startled  by  the  crashing  in  the  bushes,  a  boy 
ceased  hoeing  and  looked  up  to  discover  the  source 
of  this  noise.  He  gave  vent  to  a  whistle  of  surprise 
when  he  saw  the  forlorn,  bedraggled  figure  that 
burst  out  of  the  woods  scarcely  fifty  feet  away. 


Lower  Middle  Class 

Then,  realizing  that  it  was  a  little  moose  calf,  he 
pulled  a  lump  of  sugar  out  of  his  pocket,  and, 
holding  this  in  front  of  him,  he  began  to  advance 
slowly,  whistling  softly  as  he  approached.  The  un- 
sophisticated calf  stood  there  bewildered,  not 
knowing  whether  or  not  to  approach.  Then,  having 
apparently  made  up  his  mind,  he  began  slowly  to 
draw  nearer.  Finally  he  stuck  out  his  warm  nose 

and  nuzzled  the  boy's 
hand  for  the  sugar  lump. 
This  was  the  beginning  of 
a  friendship  which  con- 
tinued during  the  whole 
summer. 

The  hot  days  of  sum- 
mer passed;  and,  as  au- 
tumn drew  near,  Mus- 
pagh  became  restless,  as 
though  he  wanted  to 
leave.  One  morning  the 
boy  awoke  to  find  him 
gone.  He  did  not  see  him 
again  for  nearly  two 
years. 

After  he  had  left  the 
clearing,  the  young  buck, 
almost  fully  grown  by  this  time,  moved  swiftly 
through  the  forest  until  he  came  to  a  pond  near 
the  swamp  where  he  had  been  born.  Here  he  spent 
the  rest  of  the  night,  dipping  his  head  into  the  cold 
water  to  reach  the  tender  plants  beneath  the  sur- 
face. When  the  first  pink  of  the  rising  sun  was  tint- 
ing the  sky,  he  continued  the  long  journey  he  had 
begun.  All  during  the  winter  he  roamed  the 
forests;  and,  when  spring  came,  he  set  about  gath- 
ering a  herd  of  cows  and  calves.  Buck  after  buck 
he  fought,  until  in  early  summer,  with  his  antlers 
broken  and  scarred,  he  was  the  King  of  the  whole 
Mamozekel  region. 
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When  the  cold  weather  again  approached,  he 
led  the  herd  back  into  the  thick  pine  woods,  where 
they  would  be  sheltered  from  the  sharp,  wintry 
blasts.  The  snow  fell,  and,  as  the  mosses  and  ten- 
der shoots  on  the  ground  became  encased  in  ice, 
Muspagh  and  his  cows  had  to  eat  the  harder  elm 
and  alder  twigs  that  extended  above  the  snow. 
Finally,  on  the  sixth  of  January,  great  clouds  be- 
gan to  pile  up  on  the  northern  horizon;  and  the  air 
was  calm,  almost  too  calm.  Muspagh  raised  his 
head  from  the  snow  and  gazed  anxiously  around. 
Then  he  bunched  the  cows  closer  together. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  storm  broke.  Tiny, 
stinging  particles  of  snow,  flying  in  the  teeth  of  a 
terrific  gale,  bit  into  the  tough  hides  of  the  huge 
beasts.  As  Muspagh  stood  there,  feet  braced 
against  the  storm,  he  remembered  the  little  clear- 
ing, and  the  boy  who  had  given  him  sugar.  He 
raised  his  head  and  snorted;  then  he  struck  out  for 
that  haven.  Soon  he  and  the  cows  were  struggling 
along,  belly-deep  in  the  huge  drifts.  On  and  on 
they  forced  their  way;  and,  during  the  morning 
of  the  third  day,  they  labored  out  of  the  woods  into 
the  clearing.  Here  the  boy  cared  for  them  the  re- 
mainder of  the  winter. 

Spring  came,  and  still  they  stayed,  until  at  last, 
one  day  the  cows  left.  In  the  afternoon,  very  late, 
Muspagh  himself  struck  out  in  the  direction  of  his 
beloved  swamp.  The  boy  was  watching,  and  he 
saw  the  moose  climb  the  ridge,  traveling  toward 
the  setting  sun.  When  he  reached  the  top,  he  stood 
there  a  minute  outlined  against  the  sky;  then  with 
a  shake  of  his  magnificent  head  he  dropped  down 
over  the  other  side  and  disappeared  forever. 

En  Garde 
By  James  F.  Allen,  P.  A.  '38 

A ring  of  steel  on  steel.  After  a  lively  and  thrill- 
ing combat,  another  person  has  fallen  under 
the  sword.  The  sword  has  been  the  symbol  of  ro- 
mance and  glory  all  through  the  ages.  Egypt  was 
ruled  by  it  and  then  overcome  by  it;  Palestine, 
Greece,  Rome,  Spain,  and  all  other  ancient  powers 
of  the  world  have  prevailed  and  have  later  been 
conquered  by  it.  The  word  sword  takes  one  on 


trips  with  Alexander  in  Egypt,  with  Caesar  in  Gaul 
and  Britain,  with  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  into 
Persia,  with  the  privateers  in  the  Caribbean,  and 
into  practically  every  corner  of  the  world. 

Perhaps  the  most  romantic  of  all  swords  is  the 
rapier.  The  rapier,  or  epee,  came  into  use  just  be- 
fore the  sixteenth  century  and,  along  with  its  small- 
er and  more  delicate  brother  the  foil,  has  been 
in  use  ever  since. 

There  are  four  distinct  schools  of  fencing:  the 
French,  the  Italian,  the  German,  and  the  Spanish. 
The  best-known  of  these  schools  are,  of  course, 
the  French  school  and  the  Italian  school.  These 
styles  are  the  ones  taught  today  in  the  United 
States.  The  French  system  is  considered  superior. 
At  the  present  day  most  of  the  ablest  fencers  are 
Frenchmen,  although  the  world  champion,  Nadi, 
is  an  Italian.  The  French  school  depends  upon  fi- 
nesse and  agility,  while  the  Italian  school's  power 
lies  more  in  brute  strength.  It  has  been  said  that 
although  it  takes  an  Hercules  to  rise  to  the  top  in 
Italian  fencing,  a  lady  may  excel  in  the  French 
school. 

Fencing  is  excellent  for  one  physically  and  men- 
tally. It  brings  every  muscle  in  the  body  into  play, 
both  individually  and  in  combination.  It  trains 
the  eyes  and  the  muscles  to  do  their  parts  quickly 
and  accurately.  It  develops  all  the  muscles  evenly. 
It  is  a  sport  in  which  one  may  indulge  in  one's 
middle  age.  Giving  physical  stamina  and  endur- 
ance, it  makes  one  more  physically  fit  than  the  or- 
dinary man.  It  gives  alertness  and  grace.  Who  has 
ever  seen  an  able  fencer  strike  an  uneasy  or  an  un- 
natural pose?  It  trains  the  mind  to  act  quickly 
and  surely,  a  great  advantage  in  life.  It  makes 
one  sure-footed  and  agile  where  an  ordinary  per- 
son would  be  clumsy  and  awkward. 

Fencing  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular, 
partly  because  of  its  colorful  past  history,  and 
partly  due  to  its  advantages  over  other  sports.  It 
is  being  taken  up  more  and  more  in  our  schools 
and  colleges.  In  Germany  fencing  is  becoming 
popular  once  more.  Premier  Mussolini  is  an  apt 
fencer.  Italian  youths  are  being  taught  to  fence 
on  the  ground  that  it  will  be  excellent  training  for 
their  future  lives. 
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Pipe  Dreams 

By  James  E.  Price,  P.  A.  '38 
Awarded  Third  Prize  in  Means  Essay  Contest 


r_pHE  old  man  reclines  in  the  arm-chair  near  the 
■**  fire;  upon  his  countenance  is  the  mark  of  age, 
and  the  knowledge  and  philosophy  that  go  with  it. 
In  its  corner  of  the  room  Youth  has  been  having 
an  argument,  but  suddenly  it  turns  towards  him 
for  a  solution.  A  thin  curl  of  smoke  drifts  ceiling- 
wards  as  he  removes  a  heavily-carved  briar  pipe 
from  his  mouth  and  commences  to  speak.  All  are 
waiting  for  the  oracle .... 

Why  does  crabbed  age  appear  so  mellow,  so 
learned?  To  me  it  seems  that  his  pipe  is  the  cause; 
it  gives  to  a  person  an  intellectual,  a  philosophical 
air.  The  smoker  leans  back  in  his  chair,  the  smoke 
curling  and  floating  upwards,  as  dreams  and  rev- 
eries of  davs  gone  by  renew  their  life  and  vigor 
in  the  gray  haze.  His  pipe — his  friend  and  com- 
panion— has  changed  from  a  young  fellow  with  a 
bite  to  a  smooth,  mellow  individual  who  reflects 
the  care  and  companionship  of  his  owner.  FewT 
people  smoke  a  pipe  merely  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  tobacco;  they  have  cigarettes  for  that.  There 
is  something  personal  about  an  old  meerschaum 
that  gives  pleasure  to  the  owner;  the  warmth  of  it 
in  one's  hand  on  a  cold  night  while  the  fire  glows 
in  the  bowl  seems  to  give  off  an  aura  of  restful 
quietude.  It  must  be  under  such  circumstances  that 
essayists  like  Christopher  Morley  compose  such 
collections  as  "Pipefulls";  they  have  a  mellow- 
ness, a  lack  of  dogmatism,  a  quietness  that  almost 
makes  them  seem  a  part  of  the  cosy  atmosphere  of 
an  evening  smoke  by  the  fire.  The  mental  picture 
I  have  of  any  great  familiar  essayist  always  seems 
to  feature  a  pipe;  I  should  feel  disappointed,  dis- 
illusioned were  one  to  inform  me  that  the  writer 
of  "On  Making  Friends"  was  a  short,  fat  man  who 
doted  on  Chesterfields. 

It  is  easy  to  see  where  the  pipe  got  the  symboli- 
cal reputation  it  has  now — that  of  peace  and  quiet 


ease.  In  the  first  place  the  primitive  smokers  of 
tobacco  found  that  in  its  raw  state  it  was  strong 
and  bitter;  the  result  was  that  they  tried  to  discover 
a  means  of  cooling  the  smoke  and  removing  the 
irritants.  Porous  materials  such  as  meerschaum 
clay  and  Italian  briar  were  found  to  be  the  best 
for  holding  the  burning  tobacco.  Having  no  such 
refining  plants  as  we  have  today,  the  smokers  at- 
tempted to  purify  the  smoke  rather  than  the  actual 
tobacco;  they  made  very  long  pipes,  water  cooled, 
and  perfumed  ones  in  the  struggle  to  put  a  better 
taste  into  it.  Each  chief  had  his  own  special  type 
of  pipe  and  was  proud  of  it;  they  were  cumber- 
some and  yet  delicately  carved.  They  could  not  be 
carried  when  a  tribe  went  on  the  warpath,  but, 
after  the  war  was  over  and  a  peace  conference 
called  between  the  warriors,  the  owners  would  dis- 
play their  prized  possessions.  Thus  came  the  habit 
of  smoking  the  peace-pipe;  and  with  it  the  mem- 
ories of  the  defeats,  victories,  sorrows,  and  joys 
of  the  war  as  that  circle  of  men  would  sit  and  gaze 
into  the  fire.  They  squatted  and  dreamed  as  we 
do,  seemingly  drugged  by  the  lazy,  sad,  or  whim- 
sical reflections  that  float  before  the  eyes. 

On  every  side  one  sees  pipe  smokers,  real  pipe 
smokers — those  who  are  content  to  sit  alone  and 
dream,  perhaps  of  events  gone  by,  perhaps  of  ima- 
ginary ones  to  come.  This  is  a  delight  to  the  busi- 
ness man  after  a  hard  day's  labor,  a  path  back 
through  the  years  for  the  oldster,  a  field  in  which 
to  become  a  hero  for  the  coward.  Some  may  say 
it  is  merely  a  lazy  man's  heaven,  this  dreamy 
revery,  but  that  is  not  the  case  to  my  thinking.  It 
is  a  relaxation  after  work  and  perhaps  a  chance 
for  the  inventor  to  dream  of  some  scheme  which 
he  may  later  on  perfect. 

Even  with  its  great  field  of  tradition,  this  insti- 
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tution  has  many  battles  to  fight;  there  have  been 
toys  such  as  the  soap  bubble  pipe  which  have  in  an 
unconscious  way  satirized  the  happiness  of  pipe 
smoking.  Worst  of  all  is  something  which  has 
broken  out  of  late  to  startle  the  "Dunhillians";  this 
is  the  modern  pipe,  a  mere  cigarette  holder. 
Throughout  the  country  have  appeared  cheap  ten 
cent  pipes.  Tiny,  small-bowled,  and  made  in  al- 
most any  shape  under  the  sun,  these  are  disrupt- 
ing the  mellow  influence  of  the  good  meerschaum 
or  briar;  every  schoolboy  seems  to  have  one  stick- 
ing out  of  the  corner  of  his  mouth  at  a  ridiculous 
angle  that  would  make  authority  Dunhill  shrink 
and  turn  away.  It  is  hard  indeed  to  see  the  finely- 
carved,  heavy-bowled,  curve-stemmed  disappear 
and  be  supplanted  by  these  articles.  Who  could 
feel  the  same  philosophical  urge  that  overcomes 
the  real  pipe  smoker,  with  a  thing  that  looks  like 
a  combination  of  a  toothpick  and  a  thimble? 
What  reveries  could  possibly  be  brought  up  by  its 
tiny  wisps  of  smoke? 


Conglomoria 
By  William  K.  Sharples,  P.  A.  '37 

A  purple  bomb  exploded  near 
A  green-eyed  cow,  who  gave  a  cheer; 
A  three-horned  devil  taunted  me; 
A  cantaloupe  broke  off  my  knee. 

A  cherry  blossom  scratched  my  face; 
A  barn-door  dressed  itself  in  lace. 
An  apricot  jumped  in  the  stew; 
A  mirror  broke  itself  in  two. 

A  maple  leaf  began  to  scream; 

A  pair  of  pants  split  up  their  seam; 

A  cigarette  began  to  cry; 

An  earthworm  shouted,  "I  can  fly!" 

A  clock  was  climbing  up  a  tree; 
A  Scotchman  said  he'd  pay  the  fee; 
"My  God!"  I  shrieked,  "oh,  why  did  I 
Ever  touch  that  third  mince  pie?" 


A  Sudden  Awakening 

By  Richard  N.  Gould,  P.  A.  '37 

TT  7E  entered  the  room,  and  everywhere  there 
*  ~  was  confusion.  Books,  papers,  clothes, 
shoes,  skates,  banners,  pictures,  all  appeared  to 
have  been  thrown  together  with  absolutely  no  at- 
tempt to  separate  one  article  from  another.  How 
ridiculous  those  Petty  drawings  on  the  walls 
looked!  Over  the  mantle  a  large,  tattered,  Yale 
banner  struggled  to  cling  to  the  wall,  and  on  the 
mantle  was  the  oddest  collection  of  trinkets  I  be- 
lieve I  have  ever  seen;  there  was  something  there 
that  resembled  a  cannon,  but  it  certainly  couldn't 
have  been  that,  because  there  was  a  bag  of  peanuts 
in  the  barrel.  Then  there  was  some  sort  of  club,  a 
weapon  of  former  days,  but  now  a  support  for  a 
picture  of  a  very  stupid-looking  girl.  The  mantle 
was  serving  its  purpose  very  nobly,  though,  for 
hanging  from  it  were  some  pieces  of  rags  which 
vaguely  resembled  suits,  and  tied  to  each  was  a 
ridiculous,  little,  yellow  tag.  A  skate,  a  pair  of 
rubbers,  and  a  sock  draped  over  a  big  pillow 
adorned  the  floor  in  front  of  the  fireplace.  In  the 
fireplace  itself,  instead  of  the  usual  andirons  and 
logs  were  cigarette  butts  and  crumpled  pieces  of 
paper  strewn  helter  skelter.  My  eyes  glanced  to 
the  right,  and  there  on  what  might  be  called  a  desk 
were  books,  papers,  cigarettes,  tablets,  pictures, 
candy,  all  piled  up  in  one  great  heap  and  threaten- 
ing at  any  moment  to  tumble  to  the  floor,  which 
was  in  an  even  worse  condition,  being  covered 
partly  by  a  contemptible  little  rug,  but  mostly  by 
an  overcoat,  some  dirty  towels,  pants,  shirts,  and 
"junk."  An  absurd  hat  served  as  a  shade  for  the 
light  which  dangled  from  a  wooden  post  next  to 
the  desk.  Almost  as  pitiful  as  the  dilapidated 
chair  along  side  it  was  an  old  wastepaper  basket 
overflowing  with  old  newspapers. 

I  refused  to  look  at  this  revolting  turmoil  any 
longer  and  turning  very  slowly  said  in  a  very  dis- 
gusted tone,  "This,  Dad,  is  my  room." 
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A.  E  Housman:  Poet  And  Craftsman 

By  David  M.  Payne,  P.  A.  '37 
Awarded  Second  Prize  in  Means  Essay  Contest. 
Best  composition  in  Senior  Class. 


"They  say  my  verse  is  sad:  no  wonder; 

Its  narrow  measure  spans 
Tears  of  eternity,  and  sorrow, 

Not  mine,  but  man's. 

"This  is  for  all  ill-treated  fellows 

Unborn  and  unbegot. 
For  them  to  read  when  they're  in  trouble 

And  I  am  not." 

With  these  few  lines  as  introduction  Alfred  Ed- 
ward Housman's  More  Poems  are  given  to  the 
world.  These  lyrics,  published  after  his  death 
by  his  brother,  are  the  last  which  will  ever  bear 
Housman's  name.  We  have  them  through  the  poet's 
permission,  not  through  his  wish;  and,  in  spite  of 
this  seemingly  contradictory  fact,  More  Poems 
more  than  fully  bears  out  the  promise  and  stand- 
ard set  in  A  Shropshire  Lad  and  Last  Poems. 
We  find  a  type  of  verse  in  More  Poems  almost 
exclusively  that  suggested  by  the  introduction.  Un- 
like his  earlier  works,  there  are  few  poems  of  a 
cheerful  nature,  such  as  "Loveliest  of  trees,  the 
cherry  now."  It  is  of  the  sad,  philosophical,  even 
bitter  poetry  of  More  Poems  that  I  will  speak. 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  of  Housman's  life 
realizes  that  he  must  have  been  primarily  an  ob- 
server of  the  world.  He  never  had  any  great  ex- 
periences, except,  perhaps,  inside  himself,  and  cer- 
tainly his  career  as  a  classical  scholar  seems  some- 
what devoid  of  poetic  inspiration.  Housman  wrote 
of  love  and  war;  his  experience  in  either  was  quite 
limited.  But  somehow  he  has  seen  to  the  heart  of 
all  about  which  he  wrote.  And  he  had  a  philosophy 
which  he  was  willing  to  state  clearly  and  well — 
at  least  in  his  poetry.  For  the  man  Housman  had 
few  friends — he  was  afraid  of  trying  to  make 
them  because  of  the  hazard  and  importance  of  the 
task.  But  the  poet  Housman  is  known  to  many  as 


one  who  loved  true  beauty  and  all  simple  things. 

He  was  a  great  master  of  the  choosing  of  words. 
He  strove  for  simplicity  of  style;  to  achieve  this 
end  every  word  had  to  be  absolutely  suited  to  its 
place  in  rhythms  and  meaning.  It  took  many  hours 
of  toil  to  shape  his  verse  into  its  final  form;  but 
he  always  achieved  that  perfection  he  sought  after. 
Housman  was  no  fiery  poetic  genius,  but  a  patient, 
careful  craftsman.  And  through  this  simplicity  of 
style  he  conveys  in  one  line  all  most  poets  could 
convey  in  fifty.  That  is  certainly  one  kind  of 
genius. 

Housman  is  a  musician,  too.  He  strikes  a  clear, 
simple  note  that  is  as  effective  as  the  many-chorded 
playing  Swinburne.  Housman  has  a  wonderful 
sense  of  rhythm,  which  is  brought  out  very  strongly 
by  his  singleness  and  simplicity  of  style.  This  is 
overdone  once  in  a  while,  however,  and  we  get  the 
vague  impression  of  a  nursery  rhyme.  But  for  the 
most  part,  rhythm  and  word  music  strengthen 
Housman's  work. 

From  More  Poems  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
quoting  a  selection  which  somehow  typifies  the 
pessimistic,  accepting  philosophy  of  the  man. 
"Stars,  I  have  seen  them  fall, 
But  when  they  drop  and  die, 
No  star  is  lost  at  all 
From  all  the  star-sown  sky. 
One  toil  of  all  that  be 
Helps  not  the  primal  fault. 
It  rains  into  the  sea 
And  still  the  sea  is  salt." 
This  poem  is,  perhaps,  an  extreme  example. 
There  is  a  faint  note  of  bitterness  and  of  cynicism 
which  is  foreign  to  most  of  Housman's  verse,  al- 
though Housman  has  spoken  of  life  as  "a  long 
fools-errand  to  the  grave."  There  is  also  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  world's  evil,  which  is  an  important 
element  in  his  philosophy.   Housman  is  a  pessi- 
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mist,  even  a  fatalist,  but  he  does  not  usually  be- 
come morbid  or  cynical.  Therein  lies  one  of  the 
great  charms  of  his  verse.  In  the  poem  I  have  just 
read  we  find  his  simple,  perfect  versification.  And 
we  have  the  spark  of  genius  which  alone  can  make 
us  tingle  with  emotion. 

Evidently  Housman  hated  war  and  its  ridiculous 
destruction  of  human  life.  Much  of  his  verse  in 
More  Poems  deals  with  war;  war  as  itself  and 
as  tied  up  with  his  philosophy.  There  are  many 
bitter  references  to  war's  futility.  For  instance, 
Housman  says: 

"My  dreams  are  of  a  field,  afar, 

And  blood  and  smoke  and  shot. 
There  in  their  graves  my  comrades  are, 

In  my  grave  I  am  not. 

"I  too  was  taught  the  trade  of  man 

And  spelt  the  lesson  plain; 
But  they,  when  I  forgot  and  ran, 

Remembered  and  remain." 

There  is  a  world  of  feeling  conveyed  in  those 
last  two  lines.  Housman  is  very  adept  at  saying 
much  in  very  little.  Many  of  the  poems  from 
More  Poems  are  very  short — -even  shorter  than 
the  ones  I  have  so  far  quoted.  For  instance,  a  poem 
like  the  following  may  inspire  much  thought  in 
spite  of  its  brevity. 

"To  stand  up  straight  and  tread  the  turning  mill 
To  lie  flat  and  know  nothing  and  be  still 
Are  the  two  trades  of  man,  and  which  is  worse 
I  know  not,  but  I  know  that  both  are  ill." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  verse  left  in  More 
Poems  which  illustrates  beautifully  Housman's 
thought.  One,  perhaps,  is  so  far  removed  from 
his  usual  trend  that  it  bears  quoting.  In  the  poem 
he  shows  respect  for  a  heroic  ideal,  even  a  roman- 
tic one.  If  we  look  deep,  however,  there  are  the 
same  old  thoughts — fatalism,  futility,  and  a  cer- 
tain contempt  for  life  which  Housman  undoubtedly 
possessed. 

"I  did  not  lose  my  heart  in  summer's  even 
When  roses  to  the  moonrise  burst  apart. 
When  plumes  were  under  heel  and  lead  was  flying, 


In  blood  and  smoke  and  flame  I  lost  my  heart. 
"I  lost  it  to  a  soldier  and  a  foeman, 

A  chap  that  did  not  kill  me,  but  he  tried; 
That  took  the  saber  straight  and  took  it  striking, 

And  laughed,  and  kissed  his  hand  to  me,  and  died." 

In  More  Poems  as  well  as  in  his  other  two 
books  Housman  has  written  some  extraordinarily 
powerful  love  poetry.  This  is  seldom  expressing 
the  joy  of  love;  it  is  usually  the  tragic  or  futile 
side.  His  plea  to  the  girl  who  does  not  return  his 
love  and  whom  he  must  leave  is  particularly  mov- 
ing. 

"But  if  you  come  to  a  road  where  danger 
Or  guilt  or  anguish  or  shame's  to  share 

Be  good  to  the  lad  that  loves  you  true 

And  the  soul  that  was  born  to  die  for  you, 

And  whistle,  and  I'll  be  there." 

The  rhythm  in  this  stanza  is  as  faultless  as  we 
could  find  anywhere.  It  is  typical  of  all  his  love 
poems:  sad,  pathetic,  but  a  jewel  of  craftsman- 
ship. 

It  is  with  difficulty  that  I  have  refrained  from 
quoting  from  A  Shropshire  Lad  and  Last  Poems. 
Housman  set  such  a  high  standard  for  himself 
that  the  amount  of  his  published  verse  is  small, 
but  its  quality  is  high  enough  to  more  than 
make  up  for  this.  Housman  was  an  amazing  man, 
a  mysterious  figure  who  lived  a  hermit  life  and 
who  did  not  let  the  toils  and  worries  of  our  world 
spoil  his  work.  That  is  something  to  be  thankful 
for. 

To  close,  I  will  read  Housman's  farewell  to  him- 
self and  the  world. 

"Good  night.    Ensured  release, 
Imperishable  peace, 

Have  these  for  yours. 
While  sky  and  sea  and  land 
And  earth's  foundations  stand 

And  heaven  endures. 

"When  earth's  foundations  flee, 
Nor  sky  nor  land  nor  sea 

At  all  is  found, 
Content  you;  let  them  burn, 
It  is  not  your  concern: 

Sleep  on,  sleep  sound." 


Fantasy  of  the  Prom 
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Sketch  For  A  Junior's  Theme 
By  William  K.  Sharples,  P.  A.  '37 

T^VEN  though  madly  in  love,  my  sweetheart  and 
*"*'  I  had  a  quarrel  one  day  over  some  triviality, 
I  know  not  what.  It  might  have  been  the  way  she 
fixed  her  hair  or  the  way  I  tied  my  tie.  It  is  of 
little  importance,  except  that  it  caused  such  a  long, 
bitter  quarrel. 

My  mother  begged  me  to  apologize  to  her  but 
I  flatly  refused,  stating  that  I  was  definitely  dis- 
gusted with  my  girl  and  was  through  with  women 
for  the  rest  of  my  life.  When  I  met  her  on  the 
street  I  would  look  the  other  way  and  I  didn't 
even  think  of  carrying  her  books  to  school,  much 
less  asking  her  to  go  to  a  show  with  me. 

I  had  even  contemplated  taking  my  girl  to  the 
school  prom,  although  my  mother  laughingly  ad- 
vised me  against  it.  Now,  of  course,  all  that  was 
impossible.  I  had  decided  to  be  a  bachelor  for  life. 

However,  the  fates  must  have  decreed  otherwise 
because  three  days  later  I  suddenly  realized  that 
my  birthday  was  at  hand,  and  my  mother  prom- 
ised me  a  party  only  on  the  condition  that  I  invite 
my  former  sweetheart.  Having,  thus,  no  choice  in 
the  matter,  I  reluctantly  invited  her  to  be  my  guest. 

Surprising  to  me  was  the  fact  that  she  came,  but 
she  did.  I  met  her  at  the  door  and  immediately 
forgot  all  about  the  quarrel  because  she  looked 
ravishing  in  her  new  red  dress.  I  don't  remember 
much  about  the  party  except  that  we  had  a  mar- 
velous time,  especially  when  she  helped  me  blow 
out  the  seven  little  pink  candles  on  my  big  white 
birthday  cake. 

Boo 

By  William  K.  Sharples,  P.  A.  '37 
Mighty  Mirror, 
What  is  clearer 
Than  my  right  to  give  a  hiss? 
Submitted  themes 
By  the  reams, 
And  all  you  print  is  this. 


New  Year's  Eve 
By  Paul  W.  Cook,  P.  A.  '39 

'  I  'HE  sun  set,  and,  with  the  darkening  of  the  wes- 
tern  sky  beyond  the  factories'  towering  chim- 
neys, the  city  took  on  once  more  its  nocturnal 
quietude. 

Beneath  faintly  glimmering  lights  fatigued 
workers  returned  to  prosaic  homes,  while  imper- 
ceptibly all  things  were  changed  by  night's  ap- 
proach. 

A  clamoring  monster,  the  metropolis  embodying 
all  of  Life,  had  suddenly,  with  fading  light,  be- 
come a  tired  child  and  sought  its  rest. 

The  hush  crept  on  until  every  sound  was  damp- 
ened with  the  silence. 

And  then,  as  though  revitalized,  the  Spirit  rose 
again,  with  different  moods,  but  still  the  same  in 
shape — a  gay,  romantic,  reckless  thing. 

The  music  blared,  the  lights  flamed  out  as 
through  the  streets  there  roamed  at  will  a  happy, 
carefree,  joyous  throng  that  strove  by  din  to  keep 
away  all  thoughts  of  labor  to  be  done  upon  the 
morrow. 

So  when  at  last  each  one  dispersed  in  flight  be- 
fore Time's  warning  hands,  the  old,  relentless,  busy 
day  was  ready  to  begin  again. 


Valentine 
By  George  W.  Chessman,  P.  A.  '37 

A  heart 

A  red  heart 

A  throbbing  heart 

A  bow 

A  silver  shaft 
Blood 

A  bleeding  heart — 

My  valentine 

To  Gertrude  Stein 
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He  Saved  His  Tackle 

By  James  W.  Cooper,  P.  A.  '37 


HP  HE  new  leaves  stir  faintly  in  the  warm  breeze 
and  the  sky  is  a  cloudless  expanse  of  blue 
now  tinged  with  crimson  by  the  setting  sun,  as  a 
tow-headed  boy  hurries  along  the  road  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  lake.  Almost  reverently  he  carries 
the  few  real  treasures  that  he  possesses;  an  old 
split-bamboo  rod  with  a  shining  new  reel  on  it. 
From  the  tip  of  the  pole,  attached  to  a  new  line, 
dangles  a  newly  painted  plug.  That  afternoon  the 
proprietor  of  the  general  store  had  given  him  this 
coveted  new  reel  which  represented  payment  for 
many  miles  covered  running  errands  for  the  store, 
and  the  line  was  a  bonus  for  his  excellent  work. 
The  boy  had  spent  hours  whittling  a  small  block 
of  wood  into  the  shape  of  a  minnow,  and  with  paint 
salvaged  from  old  paint  containers,  he  had  colored 
the  lure. 

As  he  nears  the  lake,  he  looks  for  a  spot  free 
from  overhanging  branches,  which  might  entangle 
his  line,  and  with  a  sandy  shore  sloping  down  to 
the  water.  He  hasn't  come  to  fish,  not  yet,  but  only 
to  learn  to  cast.  He  wonders  how  they  make  those 
long  casts,  and  he  begins  experimenting  by  clamp- 
ing his  thumb  on  the  reel  in  order  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  line  going  out.  Again  and  again  he 
casts,  throwing  a  bit  harder  every  time,  and  he  dis- 
covers that  he  must  drag  his  thumb  very  lightly 
over  the  spool  at  all  times.  Ah!  Now  he  has  it. 
But  the  sun  has  set  and  twilight  is  quickly  descend- 
ing. Only  enough  time  for  a  few  more  casts,  and 
then  he  must  go  home. 

The  plug  sails  far  out  onto  the  lake  and  is 
slowly  drawn  back  to  shore  as  he  retrieves  his 
line.  Suddenly  there  is  a  great  swirling  of  waters 
a>  a  huge  shape  leaps  high  into  the  air,  shaking 
itself  madly.  The  reel  handle  is  almost  torn  from 
his  grasp  as  the  line  is  stripped  from  the  spool. 
The  rod  bends  alarmingly  and  he  realizes  that  it 
might  not  stand  the  strain.  Visions  of  losing  his 
precious  tackle  flash  through  his  mind  as  he  braces 
himself  to  withstand  the  rushes  of  the  enraged  fish. 


Suddenly  the  line  slackens.  "He's  loose"  thinks 
the  boy  with  an  immense  sigh  of  relief,  and  be- 
gins winding  in  his  line.  But  he  isn't  loose!  He's 
streaking  towards  an  old  submerged  tree  trunk  in 
hopes  of  snarling  and  breaking  the  line.  The  boy 
presses  his  thumb  against  the  whirring  spool  to  try 
to  stop  the  rush,  but  the  line  goes  out  just  the  same. 
His  thumb  is  being  blistered  but  he  does  not  feel 
the  pain  for  his  thoughts  are  centered  upon  saving 
the  line  and  pole.  Eternities  drag  on  as  the  line  is 
taken  in,  then  stripped  off  again,  both  fighting  for 
every  inch.  The  fish  leaps  in  vain,  attempts  to  dis- 
lodge the  firmly  set  hooks,  and  now  its  rushes  seem 
to  be  losing  their  force.  Yes!  He  is  winning  the 
battle!  Gradually,  inch  by  inch,  he  regains  pos- 
session of  the  line  until,  at  last,  the  fish  is  in  the 
shallows.  What  a  monster!  Cautiously,  lest  there 
be  some  trick,  he  takes  hold  of  the  taut  line  and 
pulls  the  squirming  fish  up  onto  the  shore.  He  has 
won,  and  most  important,  he  has  saved  his  tackle. 


In  the  trophy  room  of  a  luxurious  mansion,  a 
log  fire  crackles  merrily  before  the  hearth  of  an 
open  fireplace.  Gun  cases,  illuminated  by  the  flick- 
ering flames,  can  be  seen  lining  the  walls.  Fish  of 
every  species,  big  game  animal  heads,  and  speci- 
mens of  wild  fowl  decorate  the  remaining  walls. 
In  another  case  are  fishing  rods  of  every  descrip- 
tion, some  of  them  the  finest  examples  of  the  rod- 
maker's  art  that  can  be  bought.  Over  the  fireplace 
hangs  an  old,  battered,  split-bamboo  rod,  a  relic  of 
days  gone  by.  The  varnish  has  cracked  and  peeled 
off,  the  guides  have  long  since  gone,  the  windings 
are  loose  and  decayed.  A  peculiar  plug  hangs 
there,  too,  its  surface  badly  scarred,  the  paint  now 
faded.  A  man  with  grey  hair  reverently  takes  them 
down  from  their  final  resting  place  and  fits  them 
together.  Dreamily,  as  though  remembering  days 
gone  by,  he  flexes  the  rod,  making  imaginary  casts 
and  playing  an  imaginary  fish. 
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Live  And  Learn 
By  Robert  Welborn,  P.  A.  '39 

You've  had  pie  for  supper  and  you're 
feeling  swell, 

And  perhaps  you've  forgotten  that 

nightmares  are  unpleasant  situations  to  experience. 

As  you  get  into  bed  you  feel  like 

two  cents, 

And  you  attribute  this  fact  to  papa 
conscience. 

As  soon  as  the  arms  enfolding  you, 
(i.  e.  Morpheus),  increase  their  tension, 
You  enter  a  world  of  freakish 
dimension; 

You  pitch  and  toss  like  one 
possessed 

And  the  nightmare  is  now  at  its 
very  best; 

You  find  yourself  writhing  on 
burning  sand, 

You  have  no  eyes  and  you've 
lost  a  hand. 

As  your  tortures  slowly  increase 
in  number, 

You  enter  a  somewhat  more  fitful 
slumber; 

Just  as  you  are  almost  practically 
dead, 

A  washcloth  gently  descends  on 
your  head. 

This  is  your  omen  from  the 
skies, 

Think  you,  as  you  slowly  open 
your  eyes; 

But  it  was  only  thrown  by  your 

roommate — the  ham — 

At  a  now  quite  sad  but  wiser 

man. 


Outline  For  A  Lower  Middler's  Theme 
By  William  K.  Sharples,  P.  A.  '37 

^^HEN  my  friends  and  I  were  very  young,  we 
could  imagine  nothing  better  than  the  little 
old  creek  that  ran  in  a  rolling  pasture  behind  our 
house.  We  liked  to  go  back  there  in  the  summer 
because  the  weeping  willows  were  so  droopy  and 
lazy  that  we  loved  to  lie  in  their  shade  on  a  torrid 
afternoon  and  watch  the  pollywogs  wiggle  their  way 
through  the  mossy  brook.  We  liked  to  climb  the 
stately  sycamore,  for  with  our  jack-knives  we  had 
made  it  a  record  of  our  passing  fancies.  We  liked 
to  wade  in  the  brook  and  catch  "craw-dads"  by  the 
back,  so  they  couldn't  pinch  us.  Using  "craw-dad" 
tails  for  bait,  we  liked  to  fish  for  the  eight-inch 
suckers  that  inhabited  the  "deep  hole."  We  liked 
to  shoot  out  over  the  cliff  on  our  grape-vine  swing. 
We  liked  the  tartness  of  wild  cherries,  the  luxury 
of  sponge  mushrooms,  the  sweetness  of  wild  straw- 
berries and  the  beauty  of  Jack-in-the-Pulpits  and 
Lady  Slippers. 

But  then  one  day  I  heard  that  the  city  planned 
to  make  a  dump  of  our  little  haven.  Sure  enough, 
the  next  time  I  went  back  there  several  big  dump 
trucks  had  already  created  quite  a  pile  of  trash, 
and  I  cut  my  hand  on  a  broken  bottle  when  I  was 
trying  to  re-channel  the  brook  around  the  mess. 

That  night  I  cried  as  I  went  to  sleep,  father's 
words  still  ringing  in  my  ears,  "Cities  can't  be  sen- 
timental, son.  They  have  to  make  progress." 

I  wondered. 


The  Andover  Creed 
•    By  George  W.  Chessman,  P.  A.  '37 

Some  say  that  Spring  awakes  in  dormant  youth 
Love's  hidden  chords .... 
But  Spring  grows  old,  and  I  can  only  think 
Of  college  boards. 
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The  Climber 

By  Martin  V.  Frank,  P.  A.  '40 
Best  composition  of  the  Junior  Class 

WHAT  a  day!"  exclaimed  my  companion  en- 
thusiastically. We  were  sitting  in  my  log 
cabin  which  was  situated  about  a  mile  from  Mt. 
Pungent,  relaxing  from  the  cares  and  worries  of 
everyday  life.  As  we  talked,  our  conversation 
slowly  drifted  towards  the  mountain  at  whose  base 
we  sat.  Many  attempts  had  been  made  to  scale 
this  massive  stone  structure,  but  only  a  few  had 
been  successful.  The  two  of  us  were  gazing  in- 
tently at  the  topic  of  our  conversation  when  sud- 
denly we  gasped  and  stared  in  amazement.  There 
was  a  tiny  speck,  which  we  both  felt  to  be  the  body 
of  a  man,  moving  ever  so  slowly,  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  way  up  the  mountain.  I  rushed  to 
the  basement  and  procured  two  pairs  of  field  glass- 
es. With  the  aid  of  these  we  soon  satisfied  our- 
selves that  it  really  was  a  lone  man  threading  his 
way  carefully  towards  the  summit.  For  a  long 
time  we  watched  him,  now  lower,  now  higher,  but 
getting  nearer  and  nearer  his  destination. 

We  went  out  for  some  fresh  air,  and  it  was  well 
on  to  midday  before  we  returned.  We  immediately 
took  up  our  glasses  to  see  how  the  lone  climber 
was  getting  on.  He  was  now  about  twenty  feet  be- 
low the  top,  but  a  fragment  of  sheer  rock  overhung 
the  ledge  upon  which  he  stood.  It  would  take  quite 
a  bit  of  climbing  to  master  this.  He  was  apparently 
now  looking  around  for  a  crack  in  which  to  insert 
his  "piton."  After  some  time  he  seemed  to  have 
found  a  suitable  place,  for  he  swung  the  "piton." 
For  about  a  minute  he  was  obstructed  from  our 
view  by  a  cloud.  The  cloud  passed  by  and  left  us 
staring.  The  man  was  gone.  The  only  proof  to  us 
that  he  had  been  there  at  all  was  his  "piton"  which 
was  suspended  in  the  rock  just  as  it  had  been  when 
we  last  saw  him. 

Years  have  passed  since  this  incident  happened, 
and  new  people  have  moved  in  all  around  me.  But 
I  can  still  see,  on  some  lonely  afternoons  when 
the  snow  is  deep  and  the  woods  are  silent,  that  lone 
climber,  slowly  threading  his  way  up  the  side  of 
the  mountain. 


Vacation  Daze  Analyzed 
By  Howard  R.  Hobbs,  P.  A.  '38 

TTAVE  you  ever  noticed  any  strange  and  mys- 
terious changes  that  have  come  over  any  one 
of  your  friends  (your  roommate  for  instance)  dur- 
ing vacation?  If  so,  do  you  find  that  he  is  es- 
pecially quiet,  "thicker"  than  usual  and  just  gen- 
erally in  a  daze?  Has  he  caught  you  raiding  his 
food  cache  and  forgotten  to  bestow  upon  you  the 
customary  bawling  outs,  threats,  and  curses?  Nat- 
urally you  begin  to  imagine  all  sorts  of  things  that 
might  have  happened  to  him  to  change  him  so  sud- 
denly and  thoroughly;  but  if  you  are  observant, 
you  will  not  be  long  in  doubt. 

The  first  thing  to  look  into  is  the  matter  of  writ- 
ing letters.  See  how  many  he  writes  in  a  week.  If 
you  find  that  he  writes  one  every  day,  (and  he 
probably  does)  find  out  to  whom  he  writes.  If  he 
writes  to  a  different  girl  every  day,  you  don't  find 
out  much;  but  if  he  writes  to  the  same  one,  the 
evidence  leads  you  to  believe  that  he  is  in  love. 

Don't,  however,  let  the  matter  go  at  this!  There 
may  be  some  deeper  cause.  Seek  further  proof! 
We  have  looked  into  the  question  of  how  much  he 
writes,  now  let  us  see  how  many  letters  he  receives. 
You  may  find  that  he  expects  more  than  he  re- 
ceives, but  you  also  find  that  he  usually  gets  at 
least  one  a  week.  If  that  one  doesn't  come,  and  he 
gets  worried  and  irritable,  you  may  quite  safely 
again  conclude  that  he  is  in  love. 

If  you  are  a  real  skeptic,  though,  there  is  one 
more  step  which  will  settle  the  matter  for  all  time 
and  probably  settle  you  too.  Sneak  quietly  into 
his  room  some  night  when  he  is  in  bed,  and  take  a 
puppy  with  you.  (You'll  have  to  figure  out  for 
yourself  where  to  get  the  puppy!)  Put  a  little  salt 
on  his  (your  roommate's)  face  and  let  the  puppy 
lick  it  off.  If  your  roommate  suddenly  shouts  his 
girl's  name,  you  may  be  absolutely  sure  that  he  is 
in  love.  I  know!   I  speak  from  experience. 
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The  Mi 
By  Ainsworth  B. 

y  the  brook  that  had  turned  a  massive  water 
wheel,  stand  the  remains  of  a  once  prosper- 
ous mill,  long  since  abandoned.  For  over  a  hun- 
dred years  the  wheel  has  not  turned  the  old- 
fashioned  saws  that  had  bit  and  chewed  their  way 
through  the  freshly  cut  logs.  The  brook  winds  its 
way  serenely  in  among  the  overhanging  pines,  un- 
disturbed by  the  occasional  jump  of  a  playing  trout 


1  Scene 
Jones,  P.  A.  '39 

or  by  the  gently  falling  pine  needles  that  drift 
slowly  downward  until  they  are  carried  away  by 
the  current  and  sucked  down  by  swirling  whirl- 
pools. The  mill,  seemingly  striving  to  maintain  an 
upright  position,  creaks  and  moans  as  the  wind 
frolics  through  the  rotten  timbers.  Soft,  green  moss 
has  formed  on  the  foundations,  giving  it  a  dismal 
appearance. 
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Life  Through  A  Window  Pane 


By  Quentin  Mitchell,  P.  A.  '37 


T  T  AVE  you  ever  been  strolling  along  some  little 
*•  *•  path  in  the  country  in  the  early  morning,  and 
as  you  breathed  the  exhilarating,  fresh  air  said 
to  yourself,  "How  wonderful  life  is.  It  is  grand 
to  be  alive!"  I  had  that  feeling  once  not  long  ago 
in  the  early  springtime,  and  because  of  it  I  started 
to  think  why  life  was  so  fine  and  why  I  enjoyed  it 
so  much.  I  briefly  surveyed  my  life  and  my  many 
interests,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
not  the  work  I  had  done  and  the  accomplishments 
I  had  made  that  added  so  much  to  living,  but  the 
outside  interests  or  hobbies  I  had  had  in  my  seven- 
teen years  of  existence.  At  the  top  of  my  ever- 
changing  list  of  hobbies  I  found  the  pleasure  and 
excitement  of  keeping  tropical  fish,  but  I  could  not 
pass  over  the  other  pursuits  that  had  lent  so  much 
to  my  earlier  life,  such  as  raising  rabbits,  playing 
golf,  building  furniture,  and  keeping  canaries.  Of 
all  of  these,  though,  tropical  fish  impressed  me  the 
most  and  gave  me  the  most  pleasant  recollections, 
some  of  which  I  shall  never  forget.  Such  a  hobby 
never  becomes  wearisome,  and  each  day  provides 
something  new  and  unusual. 

One  variety  of  fish  that  I  had,  which  gave  me 
more  actual  enjoyment  than  any  other,  was  known 
as  the  Siamese  Fighting  Fish,  or,  technically,  Beta 
Splendens  or  Beta  Cambodia.  Originally  it  was 
imported  from  Siam,  and  it  received  its  name  of 
a  fighting  fish  because  two  male  Betas  would  never 
live  peacefully  in  the  same  aquarium,  but  would 
fight  until  one  gained  complete  dominance  by  the 
death  of  the  other.  In  Siam,  as  in  cock  fighting  in 
other  countries,  two  males  would  be  pitted  against 
each  other,  bets  as  to  the  survivor  of  the  two  hav- 
ing been  placed,  and  the  mortal  combat  would  en- 
sue. When  one  of  the  fish  had  merely  obeyed  its 
natural  instinct  and  had  fought  until  it  was  dead, 
the  people  who  had  chosen  the  winner  would  col- 
lect their  profits  and  depart. 

The  Beta  family  is  known  as  a  bubble  nest 


builder,  for  at  times  of  reproduction  the  male  fish 
manufactures  a  flotilla  of  bubbles  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  In  this  flotilla,  built  at  great  labor, 
and  constantly  in  need  of  repairs,  the  male  fish 
places  hundreds  of  tiny  eggs,  one  in  each  bubble, 
obtained  by  the  male  wrapping  his  body  around 
the  body  of  the  female  and  squeezing  her  until 
great  numbers  of  eggs  fall  from  her.  He  then  care- 
fully picks  them  up  in  his  mouth  and  places  them 
in  his  bubble  nest.  From  this  time  on  the  female  is 
not  wanted,  and  often  killed  merely  to  keep  her 
away  from  the  nest.  After  fourteen  days  of  per- 
petual mending  and  care  by  the  male,  hundreds  of 
small  Betas  hatch  out,  but  only  four  or  five  ever 
live  to  maturity.  Thus,  this  famous  fighting  fish 
of  Siam  is  reproduced,  ofttimes  for  fighting  pur- 
poses in  this  country  of  ours,  a  thing  against  all 
laws. 

Having  received  the  address  of  a  place  where 
such  Beta  fighting  was  supposedly  being  carried 
on,  I  witnessed  a  combat  one  day  which  I  shall 
never  forget.  In  the  middle  of  a  dark  room,  on  a 
table,  was  a  lighted  aquarium  with  a  glass  par- 
tition down  the  center.  On  each  side  of  the  aquar- 
ium was  a  beautiful  male  fish,  with  body  of  deep 
blue,  and  long  fins  of  azure  trailing  two  or  three 
inches  below.  The  dorsal  fins  were  upright,  the  two 
fish  having  seen  each  other,  and  they  tried  to  start 
their  fight  before  the  partition  was  removed.  Mean- 
while a  crowd  of  men  and  women  had  gathered 
in  chairs  around  the  tank,  bets  having  been  placed 
after  the  respective  fishes  had  been  thoroughly  ex- 
amined. Soon  the  fight  to  the  finish  began,  with 
the  beautiful  fins  being  torn  to  bits  and  the  power- 
ful bodies  of  the  fish  being  bitten  and  gashed.  For 
some  ten  minutes  the  fight  went  on,  but  then  one  of 
the  brave  fishes,  not  even  thinking  of  retreat  or  a 
truce,  as  we  human  beings  do,  weakened,  and  when 
he  fell  to  the  bottom,  his  opponent  attacked  him 
further  until  he  was  dead.  I  had  seen  the  fight  that 
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I  had  heard  about  throughout  my  career  as  an 
aquarist,  and  then  resolved  that  I  would  rather  re- 
strict myself  to  raising  the  fish  and  admiring  their 
beauty,  not  pitting  them  one  against  the  other. 

By  having  an  aquarium  stocked  with  a  variety  of 
tropical  fish,  the  enthusiast  is  constantly  having 
new  thrills  and  experiences.  He  has  a  chance  to 
study  nature  in  its  proper  balance,  and  he  can 
watch  the  life  of  another  animal  in  all  its  sim- 
ilarity to  his  own  life.  Do  not  the  strong  conquer 
the  weak,  do  not  the  ones  that  work  for  their  food 
live,  and  does  not  life  carry  on  its  complete  cycle 
here  in  an  aquarium?  What  better  way  of  spend- 
ing an  extra  hour  could  there  be  than  in  acquaint- 
ing yourself  with  these  little  creatures? 

This  pastime,  which  is  a  hobby  plainly,  with  all 
its  enjoyment  and  thrill,  perhaps  made  me  say  on 
that  spring  morning,  "How  wonderful  life  is!  It  is 
grand  to  be  alive." 


To  A  Mad  Astronomer 
Anonymous 

Night  by  night  he  puzzled  deep, 
Went  to  bed,  but  could  not  sleep, 
Studied,  studied,  knew  not  why 
His  attraction  for  the  sky. 

Knew  the  planets,  every  one, 
Watched  them  travel  'round  the  sun, 
Watched  them,  watched  them,  every  night, 
Till  they  all  were  out  of  sight. 
Knew  why  Mercury  went  so  fast, 
Knew  whenever  Venus  passed, 
Knew  why  Mars  was  colored  red, 
Knew  a  thing  or  two,  he  said. 

Wondered  why  his  wife  went  mad, 
Wondered  why  his  friends  were  sad, 
Wondered  if  there'd  be  a  time 
When  the  sun  would  fail  to  shine. 

The  mad  astronomer  got  worse, 
His  neighbors  said  he  was  a  curse, 
And  then  one  day,  so  bad  his  luck, 
They  took  him  off  and  locked  him  up. 


In  Defense  Of  The  "Ham" 
By  George  G.  Symes,  Jr.,  P.  A.  '37 

\\  7TTH  the  advent  of  the  "all-wave"  radio  the 
public  was  introduced  to  the  short  wave. 
Mr.  Average  Listener  can  now  tune  in  police  calls, 
ships  at  sea,  planes  in  the  air,  broadcasts  from 
foreign  countries,  and  the  amateurs.  In  listening 
to  the  amateur  stations,  he  sees  little  sense  in  their 
seemingly  inane  conversations,  and  quickly  tunes 
by  them.  Or  he  may  encounter  them  only  as  a 
source  of  annoyance  for  interfering  with  some  cig- 
arette or  breakfast-food  program.  Little  does  he 
realize,  though,  what  he  owes  the  amateurs. 

First  of  all,  let  us  see  who  or  what  these  ama- 
teurs, or  "hams,"  as  they  are  known  in  their  own 
circles,  are.  They  are  people  attracted  by  radio  as 
a  hobby.  The  only  profit  they  derive  from  it  is 
their  own  satisfaction.  Their  stations  occupy,  for 
the  most  part,  an  unused  part  of  the  attic  or  cellar. 
The  equipment  is  usually  home  built,  and  in  many 
cases,  I  might  say,  far  better  built  than  some  which 
may  be  bought.  A  few  have  the  means  to  buy 
manufactured  equipment  and  have  a  special  place 
set  aside  to  house  it;  but  whatever  their  profes- 
sions— doctor,  executive,  student,  or  laborer,  young 
or  old — they  all  are  on  an  equal  basis  over  the  air. 
Licensed  and  governed  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  they  occupy  certain  bands,  or 
channels,  set  aside  for  them.  At  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night  they  may  be  heard  talking  to  sta- 
tions in  far-off  lands,  exchanging  or  relaying  mes- 
sages, competing  in  contests,  or  just  "chewing  the 
fat."  Most  of  them  use  the  Morse  code,  and  it  is 
only  those  who  have  phone  transmitters  that  the 
uninitiated  listen  to.  Meaningless  phrases  are  often 
abbreviations  so  that  ideas  may  be  more  easily 
exchanged. 

At  present  the  "hams"  fight  a  movement  to  have 
their  existence  stamped  out.  Those  huge  firms  who 
derive  profit  from  the  radio  business  are  claiming 
that  they  need  the  amateurs'  territory  because  their 
own  is  overcrowded  and  that  they  are  losing  much 
from  the  messages  handled  free  by  the  amateur 
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nets.  But  the  "hams"  have  about  ten  times  the  num- 
ber of  stations  crowded  into  a  small  fraction  of  the 
territory  given  the  other  services.  And  the  mes- 
sages which  they  handle  are  overwhelmingly  their 
own,  and  do  not  detract  from  the  coffers  of  the 
great  companies.  The  "ham's"  answer  to  these  de- 
mands is  a  demand  for  the  widening  of  his  own 
bands.  He  makes  this  on  the  basis  of  his  past 
record. 

Radio  in  its  present  stage  of  development  owes 
itself  almost  entirely  to  the  amateurs.  It  was  they 
who  discovered  the  wonderful  characteristics  of 
the  short  weaves,  when  ousted  from  the  longer  ones 
by  the  commercial  interests.  Upon  making  these 
discoveries  they  were  deprived  of  nearly  all  the 
territory  heretofore  regarded  as  useless.  Again, 
they  developed  the  ultra  short  waves,  and  were 
once  more  deprived  of  most  of  the  frequencies  they 
had  found  use  for.  Less  its  shiny  cabinet  and  other 
trimmings,  the  radio  in  the  show-window  in  the 
town  was  tried  and  tested  by  these  experimenters 
pursuing  their  hobby,  and  the  amazing  trade  names 
for  some  of  the  devices  incorporated  therein  are 
only  commercial  applications  to  attract  customers. 
The  "hams"  developed  radio  to  the  point  that  it 
is  used  in  telephoning  across  the  seas  and  to  ships 
at  sea.  In  fact,  it  was  just  ten  years  ago  that  the 
first  two-way  communication  with  radiophone  was 
carried  on  between  the  United  States  and  South 
Africa.  The  American  Station  was  that  of  the  Phil- 
lips Academy  Radio  Club.  It  might  have  been  un- 
reliable and  irregular,  but  it  paved  the  way. 

But  there  is  a  far  more  impressive  service  being 
rendered  even  as  I  write  this.  I  refer  to  the  carry- 
ing on  of  communications  in  time  of  national  em- 
ergency, when  other  means  become  unreliable  or 
totally  crippled.  In  the  flood  area  in  the  middle 
west,  the  "hams"  have  set  up  their  own  emergency 
powered  outfits,  either  already  prepared  for  any 
such  need,  or  hastily  assembled  from  parts  resur- 
rected from  a  wrecked  home.  Working  under  all 
sorts  of  adverse  conditions,  taxing  their  own  abili- 
ties to  a  point  of  exhaustion,  and  even  risking  their 
own  lives,  they  operate,  sending  out  requests  for 


food,  medicine,  and  other  necessities.  They  send 
messages  from  refugees  and  handle  stories  for 
newspapers.  They  are  the  sole  connecting  link  with 
the  outside  in  many  cases,  and  the  relief  agencies, 
national  and  local  officials,  the  press,  all  rely  on 
them.  Those  on  the  outside  do  their  best  to  help, 
although  nothing  requires  it.  Emergency  networks 
spring  up  in  no  time  at  all,  interfering  stations  are 
quieted  to  prevent  them  from  blotting  out  the 
weak  and  unreliable  signals  from  a  makeshift 
transmitter.  Stations  on  the  outside  are  controlled 
by  a  few  who  can  call  on  points  of  vantage  by 
which  to  route  messages  for  the  best  delivery.  But 
such  co-operation  is  not  entirely  accidental.  Every 
day  there  are  organized  nets  functioning,  handling 
messages  and  establishing  friendships.  But  in  time 
of  need,  their  efficiency  stands  out.  Individual  sta- 
tions can  be  called  on  at  a  moment's  notice.  Those 
who  are  not  called  on  stand  by  rather  than  create 
interference. 

In  this  latest  emergency,  the  government  has 
recognized  the  full  importance  of  this  invaluable 
group  in  issuing  an  order  that,  considering  the  state 
of  emergency  now  existent,  no  communication  be 
carried  on  in  certain  of  the  bands  until  this  state 
of  emergency  be  declared  over.  Further  confidence 
was  shown  in  turning  this  message  over  to  the 
American  Radio  Relay  League,  the  "ham"  organi- 
zation, for  broadcasting.  They  have  been  given 
the  power  to  handle  communications  as  they  feel 
necessary  and  to  use  their  own  discretion  in  re- 
porting offenders  of  the  rule  to  the  government  for 
discipline. 

In  the  past  decade,  almost  every  such  emergency 
has  involved  the  "ham"  in  such  an  invaluable  role. 
The  next  time  Mr.  Average  Listener  hears  a 
"ham's"  "idle  chatter,"  let  him  think  whether  or 
not  the  humble  "ham"  deserves  some  recompense 
from  the  public  for  all  his  developments  and  work 
of  vital  importance  rather  than  to  have  his  already 
too-crowded  bands  narrowed  or  taken  away  en- 
tirely. 
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Flood  Control 

By  Richard  P.  Howard,  P.  A.  '37 


A  FTER  having  read  from  day  to  day  of  the  ter- 
r*"  rible  loss  of  life,  destruction  of  property,  and 
unlimited  waste  of  land,  caused  by  the  ravaging 
floods  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  the  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  the  possibility  of  future  preven- 
tion of  such  disasters  by  an  adequate  means  of 
control.  Opponents  of  such  a  program  declare  it 
to  be  costly,  involving  the  support  of  those  whom 
it  would  not  affect,  and  too  great  an  undertaking 
to  work  successfully.  Yet  there  are  answers  to  these 
criticisms. 

In  respect  to  the  expense  of  financing  a  project 
of  this  nature,  the  cost  will  be  unavoidably  great, 
running  as  high  as  two  or  three  billions  of  dollars. 
However,  is  it  not  worth  such  an  expenditure,  rather 
than  to  run  the  risk  of  more  floods  of  greater  mag- 
nitude in  the  future?  When  one  considers  that  the 
damage  caused  by  the  present  flood  will  exceed  a 
billion  dollars,  it  seems  that  a  similar  amount  of 
money  might  be  used  to  help  check  a  future  occur- 
rence. Would  not  a  billion  dollars  expended  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  such  an  amount  be  much  more 
appropriate  than  a  billion  dollars  spent  to  pay  for 
such  a  loss?  The  present  administration  has  done 
much  to  attempt  to  remedy  the  flood  situation  by 
reforestation,  prevention  of  erosion,  and  dike  build- 
ing. However,  such  a  program  must  be  more  wide- 
spread and  complete  in  order  to  obtain  satisfac- 
tory results.  Many  times  has  the  national  govern- 
ment been  hindered  by  the  selfish  protests  of  small 
communities  and  local  farmers  who  are  not  af- 
fected when  their  vicinity  is  under  flood  conditions, 
but  whose  lands  would  be  temporarily  flooded  if 
control  basins  were  prepared  in  those  regions.  In 
such  a  crisis  as  this,  all  personal  barriers  must  be 
ignored,  and  petty  interests  must  be  sacrificed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  majority  affected  by  such  disas- 
ters. Flood  control  of  the  Mississippi  is  no  longer 


a  state  problem,  but  is  national  in  scope,  and  the 
federal  government  must  be  permitted  to  have  free 
reign  in  a  program  of  flood  control,  supported  by 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

If  this  present  calamity  will  reveal,  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  stir  united  public  opinion,  the 
vital  importance  of  immediate  action,  then  the  gov- 
ernment, with  the  backing  of  the  country,  can  at 
least  inaugurate  a  program  which  each  future  gen- 
eration must  continue.  It  should  consist  of  edu- 
cating the  farmer  in  ploughing  his  fields  in  a  man- 
ner to  prevent  rapid  drainage  of  water.  Grass  and 
trees  must  be  planted  to  prevent  water  from  clear- 
ing free,  open  courses  down  which  to  rush,  tearing 
away  the  soil  and  raising  the  level  of  the  river  at 
a  highly  dangerous  rate.  A  system  of  small  dams, 
strong  and  lengthy  dikes,  and  flood  basins  must  be 
constructed  to  keep  as  much  of  the  water  as  pos- 
sible within  bounds,  and  to  impede  a  quick  rise  of 
flood  levels.  The  main  rivers  may  be  dredged  at 
advantageous  sections  to  further  the  same  results. 

Twenty-four  years  ago,  the  Miami  river  went  on 
a  similar  rampage,  doing  such  a  great  deal  of  dam- 
age that  organized  demands  for  immediate  action 
were  heard.  A  program  of  flood  control  was  car- 
ried out,  and  this  valley  suffered  less  in  the  present 
flood  than  any  of  the  other  tributary  valleys. 
United  pressure  for  needed  action  brought  it  about, 
and  it  has  stood  the  test.  If  such  a  spirit  can  now 
grip  the  nation  as  a  whole,  if  the  people  will  realize 
that  money  paid  now  for  protection  will  save  future 
payments  for  relief,  and  if  sectional  interests  can 
be  eliminated,  an  adequate  policy  of  flood  con- 
trol can  be  put  into  operation.  The  success  of  the 
Miami  valley  project  proves  it  can  be  done,  the 
present  Mississippi  disaster  shows  that  it  must  be 
done,  and  the  spirit  of  the  American  people  sig- 
nifies that  it  will  be  done. 
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Rating  Reverie 
By  Edward  A.  Robie,  P.  A.  '37 

X)  ED  at  last!  Now  for  a  good  long  sleep.  That 
brisk,  sharp  winter  air  feels  good.  The  wool- 
liness  of  the  blankets,  and  the  softness  of  the  bed 
are  luscious.  The  strain  of  the  past  week  is  over. 

No ....  I  won't  think  of  the  rating.  I  don't  want 
to  worry,  I  want  to  sleep.  The  bed  is  just  getting 
comfortably  warm  and  cozy ....  But  what  will 
Mother  and  Dad  think?  Why  is  it  that  they  don't 
realize  that  there  are  only  a  few  stuffy  geniuses 
that  can  get  on  the  honor  roll? 

No... That  is  not  true,  because  I  know  some 
very  fine  boys  on  the  honor  roll.  But  why  is  it  that 
they  can't  seem  to  realize  that  everybody  can't  get 
honors.  I  worked  hard  in  French ....  It's  not  my 
fault  that  I  flunked  the  test ....  I  did  his  damn  old 
homework,  and  studied  all  his  idioms ....  I  can't 
teach  myself  the  stuff! .  .  .1  have  to  have  some  help 
.  .  .  .What  are  teachers  for  anyway? 

No ...  I  didn't  spend  an  hour  and  a  quarter  on 
every  assignment.  .  .  .Well,  yes.  .  .,  perhaps,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  guess  he  is  a  pretty  good  teacher. 
Everybody  else  thinks  so,  and  I  used  to ....  I  guess 
I  still  do  really.  It  wasn't  his  fault  I  flunked. 

Oh,  devil!  Why  think  about  it  at  all!  It  isn't 
getting  me  anywhere.  There  is  a  new  week  ahead, 
a  new  rating  to  come.  Mother  and  Dad  believe  in 
me. 

Yes.  .  .1  can  pass  French;  I  will  pass  it!  Good- 
night worry,  I'm  going  to  sleep  now. 


Abandoned  Lighthouse 

By  Theodore  Yardley,  P.  A.  '38 

Once,  when  whalers  used  these  seas, 
And  sailing  ships  all  that  were  known, 
You  were  a  glowing  lantern,  hung  out 
To  mark  the  ocean's  edge. 

Now  you  cling 
To  a  rock; 

Bleached,  cracked,  dry; 
Like  a  dead  barnacle. 


What  Is  A  Sound  Picture? 
By  Richard  A.  Weaver,  P.  A.  '37 
rT"'  ALKIES  have  been  with  us  for  nine  years,  yet 
few  of  the  thousands  of  daily  theater-goers 
are  familiar  with  the  awe-inspiring  complexity  of 
the  talking  picture.  How  is  the  sound  contained 
on  the  film?  How  is  it  put  there?  How  is  it  repro- 
duced? These  are  just  a  few  of  the  questions  which 
the  curious  layman  asks  of  one  of  America's  great- 
est industries. 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  motion  picture  is  a 
number  of  small  pictures  projected  in  rapid  suc- 
cession upon  a  screen.  Twenty-four  of  them  pass 
before  the  lens  of  the  projector  every  second,  giv- 
ing an  illusion  of  motion. 

At  the  same  time  a  sensitized  strip  of  film  photo- 
graphs your  favorite  movie  actress.  Sound  waves, 
emanating  from  this  same  actress  and  picked  up 
by  a  concealed  microphone,  are  converted  into 
electrical  vibrations.  These  pulsations  of  electricity 
are  then  amplified  or  intensified  over  a  million 
times,  much  in  the  same  manner  that  your  radio 
amplifies  the  waves  received  by  the  aerial.  This 
amplified  current  is  then  conducted  to  a  small  "aeo 
light"  contained  in  the  camera.  This  light  has  the 
property  of  glowing  brighter  or  dimmer  in  accord- 
ance with  the  amplified  vibrations  sent  to  it.  The 
pulsating  glow  is  focused  through  a  small  slit  upon 
one  edge  of  the  film  twenty-five  individual  pic- 
tures ahead  of  the  camera  lens.  When  developed, 
the  film  not  only  has  a  series  of  pictures  but  a  sound 
track  or  photographic  image  of  the  accompanying 
sound,  resembling  a  series  of  dark  and  light  lines. 

When  projected,  the  sound  track  accompanying 
the  picture  passes  before  a  photoelectric  cell.  This 
delicate  tube  changes  the  photographic  image  into 
electrical  impulses  which,  when  amplified  and  sent 
to  speakers,  are  converted  into  sound. 

This  original  Movietone  principle  has  been  im- 
proved and  altered  considerably  since  its  intro- 
duction, but  it  suffices  in  explaining  the  theory  of 
the  talkie.  Perhaps,  when  you  next  see,  hear,  and 
admire  one  of  Hollywood's  sopranos  on  the  silver 
screen,  you  will  be  willing  to  accord  more  credit  to 
the  men  who  made  the  talking  motion  picture  pos- 
sible. 
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Chicago  Bound 
By  Lawrence  S.  Crispell,  P.  A.  '38 

SUDDENLY  there  is  a  sputter  and  then  a  terrific 
roar,  as  the  two  motors  of  the  8:45  to  Chicago 
take  hold  and  start  their  routine  warm-up.  It  is 
getting  dark  very  rapidly,  and,  as  the  ship  stands 
before  the  passenger  ramp  awaiting  the  passen- 
gers, it  glows  under  the  brilliant  floodlight  turned 
upon  it.  On  looking  closely,  the  pilot  and  co-pilot 
can  be  seen  in  their  dimly  lighted  cock-pit  making 
a  final  check-up  on  their  instruments.  As  the  eye 
travels  aft  it  distinguishes  the  plane's  hostess. 
Near  the  door  of  the  ship  hovers  a  young  fellow 
all  decked  out  in  a  spiffy  uniform,  waiting  to  as- 
sist the  passengers  up  the  little  stairway  which 
has  been  placed  before  the  door.  A  small  U.  S. 
Mail  truck  has  just  backed  up  to  the  nose  of  the 
ship,  and  from  it  mail  is  being  handed  into  the 
plane. 

Now  something  else  captures  the  attention — 
passengers  are  beginning  to  arrive.  The  passen- 
gers are  a  mixed  bunch,  but  men  seem  to  predom- 
inate. Probably  they  are  mostly  business  men  on 
their  way  to  Chicago  or  some  other  western  point 
to  transact  business  the  following  day.  Soon  they 
are  all  aboard  and  can  be  seen  settling  down  in 
their  seats,  aided  by  the  friendly  hostess.  The 
stairway  is  taken  from  the  door,  which  is  then 
shut  with  a  slight  bang. 

The  dispatcher  is  seen  to  raise  his  hand  as  a 
signal  to  the  pilot,  who  immediately  answers  by 
releasing  the  brakes  and  pushing  forward  the  throt- 
tles. The  big  ship  slowly  and  amid  great  racket 
begins  to  move,  turns  and  heads  out  toward  the 
end  of  the  runway.  The  huge  batteries  of  flood- 
lights are  now  on,  and  the  field  is  bathed  in  their 
white  light. 

The  ship  finally  reaches  the  end  of  the  runway, 
where  it  turns  and  heads  back  upwind.  As  it 
stands  down  at  the  edge  of  the  field  with  its  motors 
idling,  awaiting  the  green  light  from  the  signal 
tower  to  send  it  on  its  way,  it  looks  like  some  evil 
monster  with  the  propeller  arcs  resembling  huge 


eyes.  Finally  the  green  light  flashes  and  the  ship 
with  a  roar  like  a  lion  comes  charging  down  the 
runway.  After  quite  a  run  she  takes  to  the  air, 
and  the  pilot  gradually  pulls  her  up  into  a  climb- 
ing turn,  to  put  her  on  her  route. 

All  that  can  now  be  seen  of  her  is  the  gradually 
receding  white  tail-light,  which  looks  like  a  shoot- 
ing star  as  it  flies  through  space.  Before  long  even 
the  white  light  is  beyond  vision,  and  the  8:45  for 
Chicago  is  on  her  way. 


Starting  To  Study 
By  Harry  N.  Donaldson,  P.  A.  '39 

The  bells  are  tolling  the  warning  time 
Of  night,  which  is  drawing  to  a  close, 

As  slowly  I  walk  to  a  room  of  mine, 

For  study  and  not  for  my  wished  repose. 

The  bells  increase  their  doleful  sound, 

And  echoes  at  each  blow  resound. 

I  remove  my  coat,  and  sit  at  my  desk, 
Look  over  assignments  for  a  coming  class, 
And  plan  my  work  in  hopes  of  rest 
From  the  ritual  of  my  daily  task. 

The  master  checks  us  in  at  eight, 

Then  leaves  the  dorm,  I  know  not  where, 
But  I'm  sure  he  won't  be  back  till  late. 
And  soon  I  am  filled  with  great  despair, 
In  fact,  it  makes  me  almost  sick 
To  have  the  boys  come  in  and  dick! 

I  want  to  work,  but  I  may  try 
As  hard  as  I  wish  till  ten  has  rung. 
Then  I  throw  them  out  and  heave  a  sigh, 
For  it's  after  ten  and  I've  just  begun. 
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Jamaica  To  Florida  By  Air 
By  George  H.  Partridge,  P.  A.  '38 

HP  HE  day  of  leaving  Kingston  had  arrived,  but 
I  did  not  feel  regretful  as  one  usually  does 
on  such  occasions  for  I  was  looking  forward  to  the 
long  air  trip  ahead  of  me.  My  expectations  soared, 
for  in  the  distance  I  had  caught  sight  of  the  beau- 
tiful four-motored  Sikorsky  flying-boat.  In  spite 
of  its  nineteen-ton  weight,  the  plane  landed  like  a 
feather  and  taxied  to  the  dock.  Since  I  had  noticed 
that  the  name  of  the  plane  was  the  Pan  American 
Clipper,  I  was  doubly  anxious  to  get  on,  for  this 
very  plane  had  done  much  of  the  foundation  work 
on  the  route  to  China.  My  family  and  I  did  not 
have  long  to  wait;  soon  we  were  taken  down  the 
dock  and  allowed  to  enter.  The  inside  was  spa- 
cious and,  much  to  my  surprise,  built  a  great  deal 
like  a  train.  We  sat  down  in  the  comfortable  seats, 
and  soon  the  great  plane  began  to  move. 

A  few  minutes  later  we  found  ourselves  high 
over  Kingston.  We  were  heading  eastward  across 
the  island,  so  we  were  going  to  get  a  good  view  of 
our  two-week  playground.  Below  us  passed  many 
places  that  we  had  seen  on  the  ground,  making  it 
interesting  to  compare  in  our  minds  two  different 
views  of  the  same  object.  Now,  however,  we  saw 
the  beauty  of  the  island  as  a  whole.  Its  green  moun- 
tains and  blue  streams  contrasted  with  the  greenish- 
blue  ocean  in  a  wonderfully  beautiful  picture. 
Then  we  began  to  lose  sight  of  the  island,  and  the 
ocean,  now  deeper,  had  become  a  dark  blue.  Al- 
though we  were  sorry  to  lose  sight  of  the  island, 
we  had  the  pastime  of  watching  the  clouds  and 
water  below  us.  One  might  think  that  this  would 
become  boring,  but  the  constant  changing  of  the 
clouds  is  of  eternal  interest.  In  meditating  over 
these  cloud  formations,  I  did  not  notice  that  the 
steward  had  set  up  a  table  for  lunch  until  he  in- 
terrupted my  thoughts  with  the  statement  that  lunch 
was  ready.  This  lunch  was  a  surprise  to  me,  for 
it  was  not  only  hot  but  also  better  than  most  that 


you  get  on  a  train.  After  having  eaten  lunch,  I 
looked  down  and  saw  nothing  but  clouds.  Upon  in- 
quiry, I  found  that  we  were  ten  thousand  feet  up 
in  order  to  avoid  the  furious  storm  below  us.  A 
little  later  the  clouds  began  to  break  up,  and  we 
could  see  the  fascinating  sea  again.  After  what 
seemed  a  short  time  but  which  was,  in  truth,  sev- 
eral hours,  we  began  to  descend  slowly.  Then, 
with  scarcely  a  bump,  we  landed  in  the  harbor  of 
Cienfuegos,  Cuba. 

After  taking  off  from  Cienfuegos,  we  flew  di- 
rectly across  Cuba.  It  was  interestmg  to  see  the 
Cuban  sugar  plantations  and  towns  from  the  air. 
Soon  the  island  was  out  of  sight,  and  again  I  found 
myself  studying  the  clouds.  Not  for  long,  how- 
ever, for  soon  the  reefs  of  Florida  were  in  sight. 
These  reefs  were  surrounded  by  all  shades  of  blue 
and  green  and  made  a  wonderful  sight,  which  can- 
not be  seen  except  from  the  air.  Too  soon  were  we 
over  Miami  and  arriving  at  the  airport.  The  trip 
was  over  but  not  forgotten. 


George 
By  William  K.  Sharples,  P.  A.  '37 
George 

Sweeps  the  floors. 

Broom  after  broom 

Dies  in  his  hands, 

Yet  George  cannot  die! 

There  is  always  a  George 

Sweeping  the  floors. 

He  cannot  die! 

For  who  would  sweep 

The  floors?  Not  vou, 

Not  I! 

George. 
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Alone 

By  John  P.  Powelson,  P.  A.  '37 

The  golden  light  of  sunset  crept 
Across  the  meadows  and  the  lake; 
The  trees  in  quiet  beauty  slept 
As  if  they  ne'er  again  would  wake 
From  slumber  in  a  silent  world. 
Whereon  they  stood  amid  a  slope 
Of  colored  leaves  the  wind  had  hurled, 
Rejecting  every  thought  or  hope 
Of  life,  and  changing  green  to  brown, 
That  they  might  enter  beauteous  death, 
And,  robed  in  autumn's  peaceful  gown, 
Drink  freely  nature's  purest  breath. 

Beyond  a  distant  willow  tree 

There  lay,  half  hidden  in  the  grass, 

A  flattened  rock  in  secrecy 

Whose  surface  was  as  smooth  as  glass; 

And  there,  whene'er  the  sun  pursued 

Its  slowly-moving  westward  way, 

Forever  in  a  peaceful  mood 

There  sat,  with  smiles  and  laughter  gay, 

A  boy  and  girl  who  glanced  out  o'er 

The  vast  expanse  beneath  their  eyes 

To  watch  the  final  sunbeams  pour 

And  see  if  they  could  realize 

What  love  meant  to  their  happy  hearts 

In  youth,  with  age  yet  far  away, 

When  first  a  true  affection  starts 

That  grows  and  lasts  from  day  to  day. 

Oh  happy  hour!  Oh  joyous  pair, 

That  they  might  know  life's  brighter  side 

To  cast  away  all  thought  of  care 

And  in  each  other's  soul  confide. 

The  winter  came!  The  cold  winds  blew 
And  swept  out  all  the  golden  leaves; 
The  grass  swayed  back  as  roaring  through 
There  came  a  biting,  stinging  breeze. 
A  deep  red  sun  dropped  out  of  sight 
Still  shedding  on  the  frozen  lake 


And  on  the  meadows  robed  in  white 

A  final  ray  that  tried  to  take 

The  bitter  coldness  from  the  ground; 

And  whistling  o'er  the  hilltops  bare 

The  freezing  wintry  blasts  blew  'round 

And  snow  descended  from  the  air. 

Exposed  to  cold  and  all  the  storm, 

A  rock  lay  naked  on  the  hill, 

And  thereupon  a  saddened  form 

Sat  listening  to  the  noises  shrill. 

Alone  he  sat,  his  thoughts  astray, 

As  breezes  blew  across  the  sky; 

He  ne'er  moved  on,  but  stayed  that  way; 

Alone  he  lived,  alone  to  die! 

Can  Heroism  Be  Wasted? 

By  Francis  J.  Anton,  P.  A.  '37 

OOME  time  ago  foreign  news  dispatches  coming 
the  same  day  from  widely  separated  corners 
of  the  earth  brought  stories  of  two  very  different 
uses  for  human  courage. 

The  first  dispatch,  which  had  originated  in  Ja- 
pan, told  of  a  gigantic  new  torpedo  now  being  de- 
veloped, which  is  actually  so  large  that  it  can 
carry  a  man  on  board  to  guide  the  torpedo  to  its 
intended  destination.  The  fact  that  the  giant  mis- 
sile has  been  deliberately  designed  as  a  man- 
carrying  explosive  is  the  really  horrifying  part  of 
the  story,  for  the  very  nature  and  use  of  the  torpedo 
makes  it  necessary  that  any  human  life  aboard  be 
instantly  destroyed  the  moment  the  projectile 
reaches  its  goal.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  murderous 
certainty,  the  government  has  called  for  volunteers 
in  the  experiment,  and,  the  dispatch  reports,  hun- 
dreds of  citizens  have  offered  their  lives  that  the 
terrible  instrument  may  be  perfected. 

The  other  story  came  from  the  little  island 
Riems,  off  the  coast  of  Germany,  where  a  research 
station  has  recently  been  established  to  study  some 
of  the  world's  most  dreaded  diseases.  The  island 
has  now  become,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous spots  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  for  every  one 
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of  the  two  hundred  men  and  women  living  and 
working  there  is  in  constant  danger  of  losing  his 
life  by  becoming  infected  with  some  disease  for 
which  there  is  as  yet  no  known  cure. 

Nobody  is  permitted  to  visit  the  island  or  to  leave 
it  except  by  special  permission.  Supplies  during 
most  of  the  year  are  sent  to  the  experimenters  by 
means  of  a  tiny  cable  connected  with  the  main- 
land. Even  drinking  water  is  piped  to  them  lest 
the  good  water  on  the  island,  of  which  there  is 
plenty,  should  in  some  way  become  infected.  These 
precautions  are  necessary  because  of  the  deadly 
nature  of  the  organisms  with  which  these  scientists 
must  work. 

During  recent  weeks  the  directing  head  of  the 
laboratory  with  ten  assistants  has  been  occupied 
chiefly  with  serums  to  combat  the  terrible  hoof- 
and-mouth  disease  which  some  years  ago  spread 
over  Germany,  killing  many  thousands  of  cattle. 
So  deadly  are  the  bacilli  that  these  eleven  men 
work  in  closed  laboratories  wearing  special  germ- 
proof  suits,  masks,  and  gloves.  The  windows  and 
doors  are  protected  with  wire  nettings  so  as  to 
keep  away  birds  which  might  alight  on  the  sills 
and  thus  become  possible  disease  carriers.  Even 
with  such  elaborate  precautions  as  these,  the  dan- 
gers of  experimenting  with  virulent  diseases  not 
yet  under  control  of  man  are  many  and  fearful, 
and  the  men  who  do  it  must  be  genuine  heroes. 

How  different  these  two  applications  of  human 
courage!  In  one  case  it  is  being  used  that  the  tech- 
nique of  killing  other  human  beings  may  be  per- 
fected. In  the  other  case  it  is  being  devoted  to  the 
search  for  greater  human  happiness  and  security. 
For  which  end,  do  you  think,  was  genius  really  in- 
tended? 


Verum  Patef actum 

By  Theodore  Yardley,  P.  A.  '37 

On  the  distant  face  of  the  day  that  is  burning  to 

ashes 
I  read 

The  wisdom  of  all  ages 

In  letters  shimm'ring  and  quiet; 

And  round  me 
The  light  of  that  fire 
Surges, 

Revealing  truths 

Which  almost  banish 

My  tarnished,  world-born  precepts. 


Ode 

By  Clarence  V.  Costello,  P.  A.  '38 

The  poor  lad  says,  "My  appendix  hurts!" 
Infirmary  nurse  merely  smirks, 
Says  the  lad's  a  little  fool 
Seeking  a  way  to  get  out  of  school. 

Temperature  normal — 98.6 
Now  the  fellow's  in  a  fix. 
Pulse  rate  perfect — heart  0.  K. 
"You'll  get  no  bed  in  here  today." 

But  now  the  doctor,  kind  old  soul, 
Steps  in  to  assume  the  hero's  role. 
The  poor  boy  has  a  German  test — 
"Let's  give  him  a  break  and  a  much-needed  rest." 

So  off  to  bed  the  faker  goes 

To  sip  the  juice  of  orange  groves, 

To  joyfully  tune  the  radio 

And  hear  a  swing  band,  blow  by  blow. 

Alas,  alack,  'tis  not  eternal! 
Too  soon  returns  the  time  infernal, 
Too  soon  he'll  take  a  make-up  test, 
For  every  hour  spent  in  rest. 

The  moral  of  this,  if  one  there  be, 
Is  "Days  of  rest  are  far  from  free." 


}6 
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An  Investigation  of  Surrealism 

By  James  E.  Trott,  P.  A.  '38 
Best  Composition  of  the  Upper  Middle  Class. 


.  *.  -    •  •   •  • 


Adam  and  the  Serpent 
By  James  E.  Trott 


AST  week  I  went  to  see  a  friend  of  mine — a 
Surrealist.  For  Surrealism  he  had  given  up 
a  good  job,  deserted  his  loving  family,  and  broken 
off  all  ties  with  his  former  life. 

My  knock  at  the  door  of  his  "packing  box"  stu- 
dio was  greeted  by  a  mumbled  "Come  in."  I 
obeyed.  There  was  Jack — his  forehead  pressing 
the  floor,  his  toes  resting  on  the  seat  of  the  room's 
only  chair,  his  body  stretched  rigid  from  one  of 
these  points  to  the  other.  His  head  and  face  bore 
a  great  many  ugly-looking  bandages  and  patches. 

When  my  entrance  failed  to  effect  a  change  in 
his  position,  I  gasped,  "Well,  what  are  you  do- 
ing?" while  scenes  from  detective  thrillers  flitted 
through  my  mind,  horrible  scenes  of  people  being 
murdered  in  just  such  small  rooms  by  just  such 
maniacs  as  my  acquaintance  appeared  to  be. 

Conscious  of  my  presence  for  the  first  time,  he 
withdrew  his  feet  from  the  chair  and  assumed  a 
sitting  posture.  "Doing?"  quoth  he.  "I'm  think- 
ing." 


"Thinking  up  an  idea  for  a  painting,  of  course," 
I  ventured,  and  then  wished  I  hadn't,  for  such  a 
pitying  look  came  into  his  eyes  as  never  before  had 
been  cast  upon  me,  and  his  voice  was  sympathetic, 
consoling,  as  he  said,  "I  see  you  don't  know,  don't 
understand.  Sit  down,  poor  fellow!"  Poor  fellow 
indeed!  As  though  I,  rather  than  he,  were  the  luna- 
tic! But  I  sat.  Since  mine  host's  elbow  now  occu- 
pied the  only  chair,  I  sat  in  the  puddle  of  nasty 
gray  pigment  which  dominated  the  floor. 

Jack  went  on:  "We  of  the  true  art  never  con- 
sciously think  about  our  works." 

"They  look  it,"  I  thought,  and  then  wondered  if 
he  had  been  worrying  about  rent  when  I  came  in, 
wondered  whether  anyone  would  have  the  nerve  to 
ask  rent  for  that  box. 

My  Surrealist  friend  continued:  "Would  you 
like  to  know  how  our  chefs  d'oeuvres  are  painted? 
Well,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  to  kill  the  con- 
scious mind  somehow.  Some  of  us  do  it  one  way, 
some  another.   I  use  a  mallet.   Here's  the  whole 
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procedure.  I  set  up  an  easel  facing  the  closet  door. 
Halfway  between  it  and  the  door  I  place  in  readi- 
ness a  bowlful  of  assorted  pigments  and  a  few 
handfuls  of  brushes.  Then  I  retire  into  the  closet 
With  my  mallet  and  a  copy  of  the  Surrealist  Mani- 
festo, and  lock  the  closet  door.  The  stage  is  set! 
I  draw  a  deep  breath,  read  the  Manifesto  seven 
times  forward  and  twice  in  reverse,  smite  myself 
nine  times  on  the  cranium  with  gusto  and  the  mal- 
let, dash  through  the  locked  door  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  easel,  pick  up  bowl  and  brushes 
on  the  way,  and,  scooping  gobs  of  paint  from  the 
bowl  with  the  brushes  and  flinging  them  about  me, 
fall  upon  the  canvas  in  a  'winner  take  all,'  'may 
the  best  man  win,'  and  'devil  take  the  hindmost' 
fashion.  Oh  the  vigor  of  it — the  romance!  It  is 
the  only  true  art!" 

"Indeed,"  said  I,  rather  nettled  (for  I  am  among 
those  who  still  think  that  Michelangelo  had  a  vague 
idea  what  "the  true  art"  was).  "What  success  have 
you  to  show?" 

""What  is  success?"  asked  Jack,  quietly. 

"Success?  Why  it's —  well,  what  results  have 
you  gained?  You —  you —  paint-daubed  riddle- 
maker!"  I  stormed.  And  I  give  my  word,  if  I  had 
been  standing  up  I  would  have  stamped  my  foot, 
I  was  so  angry!  And  that  would  have  been  un- 
usual, for  I  am  a  very  moderate  man. 

"Well,"  he  returned,  in  his  devilishly  calm  tone, 
"I've  tried  it  only  three  times;  it  takes  some  time 
to  recover  from  a  painting.  But  the  first  time  none 
of  my  paint  hit  the  canvas — I  called  it  'Emptiness' 
and  sold  it  on  Park  Avenue  for  nine  hundred.  The 
second  time  I  thrust  my  head  through  the  canvas — 
that  would  have  been  a  fine  piece  if  I  hadn't  had 
other  uses  for  my  head.  And  the  third  attempt — 
you  see  it  there  on  the  easel."  And  so  I  did,  and 
since  I  cannot  describe  it,  I  reproduce  it  here. 

When  I  had  returned  home,  I  cooled  off  a  bit 
and  had  a  good  laugh.  I  like  Surrealism  still  less, 
now.  Work  of  a  mob  of  lunatics!  It  just  doesn't 
appeal  to  me,  well,  not  very  much ....  I  don't 
know,  it's  all  right  for  some  people,  I  suppose .... 
Now  let's  see,  what  did  he  say?  A  mallet,  some 
brushes .... 


Awards,  Elections,  and  Comments 

The  two  Headmaster's  Awards  of  ten  dollars 
each  have  been  given  to  John  P.  Powelson,  '37,  for 
his  poem  "True  Victory,"  which  was  judged  the 
best  contribution  in  the  issue,  and  to  Richard  P. 
Hamilton,  '37,  for  his  amusing  and  well  executed 
parody  of  "Eskie,"  which  adorns  the  front  cover. 

The  Mirror  is  pleased  to  announce  the  follow- 
ing elections: 

To  the  Literary  Board,  Seniors:  Bertram  H. 
Davis,  David  M.  Payne,  John  P.  Powelson,  Wil- 
liam K.  Sharpies;  Lower  Middler,  Paul  W.  Cook. 

To  the  Art  Board:  Herbert  H.  Vreeland,  III,  '37. 

To  the  Exchange  Board:  Senior,  Edward  A.  Ro- 
bie;  Upper  Middlers,  Damon  Carter,  James  E. 
Price,  II,  James  F.  Allen. 

To  the  Business  Board:  John  G.  Keller,  '38. 

Many  of  you  no  doubt  are  pleased  at  the  inno- 
vations of  this  issue,  but  there  are  others,  probably, 
who  are  not.  For  the  latter  class,  the  editors  are 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Mirror  will  revert  to 
conservative  lines  in  the  Spring  issue,  and  so  do 
not  despair.  We  are  glad  to  receive  contributions 
from  all  of  you,  and  the  number  submitted  for  this 
issue  show  that  the  school  is  becoming  more  and 
more  conscious  of  the  possibilities  afforded  here 
for  creative  expression.  We  hope  earnestly  that 
such  improvements  in  attitude  will  increase,  and 
we  aspire  to  presenting  you  with  the  finest  spring 
Mirror  that  has  ever  been  published. 
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Exchanges 

Abbot  Academy:  The  Courant 
The  Belmont  Hill  School:  The  Sextant 
Brooks  School:  The  Bishop 
The  Buckley  School:  The  Dawn 
The  Choate  School:  The  Choate  Literary  Magazine 
Cushing  Academy:  The  dishing  Breeze 
Dartmouth  College:  Jack-o-Lantern 
Emma  Willard  School:  The  Triangle 
The  Fessenden  School:  The  Albemarle 
Governor  Dummer  Academy:  The  Archon 
The  Groton  School:  The  Grotonian 
Harvard  University:  The  Lampoon 
Hopkins  Grammar  School:  Hopkins  Literary- 
Magazine 
The  Hotchkiss  School:  The  Lit 
Lawrenceville:  The  Lawrenceville  Literary 
Magazine 

Leland  and  Gray  Seminary:  The  L.  G.  S.  Mes- 
senger 

Milton  Academy:  The  Orange  and  Blue 
Miss  May's  School:  The  Maze 
New  Trier  Township  High  School:  Inklings 
Noble  and  Greenough  School:  The  Nobleman 
Saint  Andrew's  School:  The  Andrean 
Saint  George's  School:  The  Dragon 
Saint  Mark's  School:  The  V index 
Saint  Paul's  School:  Horae  Scholasticae 
Tudor  Hall  School  for  Girls:  The  Tudor  Crown 
University  of  Pennsylvania:  The  Pennsylvania 
Triangle 

Our  notice  in  the  last  issue  that  undergraduates 
were  welcome  to  read  any  of  these  publications 
was  taken  with  more  interest  than  we  feel  proud 
to  admit,  for,  since  then,  certain  of  them  have  ac- 
quired a  strange  habit  of  not  arriving  in  the  mails, 


notably  those  issued  by  girls'  schools.  Unfortun- 
ately, we,  too,  have  an  occasional  urge  to  see  what 
the  femmes  are  up  to,  and  our  curiosity  will  not 
abate  until  you  take  pity  on  us  and  present  us  with 
the  missing  magazines.  .  .  . 

But  the  girls  have  not  done  all  the  offending, 
for  several  of  the  "magazines  by  men"  are  sadly 
lacking.  Even  the  "smoothest  of  the  smooth"  dele- 
gation from  Lawrenceville  seems  to  have  lost  its 
former  influence  at  alma  mater  (is  it  because  you're 
going  to  Yale,  boys — Yale,  of  all  places .  .  .  . )  or 
else  the  editors  of  the  Lit  were  so  elated  by  our 
praise  of  their  magazine  that  they  do  not  dare  send 
us  any  recent  issues ....  At  any  rate,  "Has  anyone 
seen  the  Lit?"  is  the  favorite  query  of  Exchange 
Editors  these  days  .  .  .  . 

A  cousin  of  one  of  the  editors  goes  to  Saint 
George's,  but  even  this  close  relationship  can  not 
convince  the  Dragon  to  leave  the  seacoast  for  the 
less  wholesome  climate  of  the  interior — not  that 
weather  in  New  England  is  wholesome  anyway — 
but  if  the  Dragon  won't  come  to  the  Mirror,  the 
Mirror  will  have  to  go  to  the  Dragon .... 

Working  on  this  column  has  consumed  almost 
an  hour,  but  we  are  consoled  by  the  thought  that 
no  one  reads  it  anyway. 


To  A  Big  Blue  Clock  On  Andover  Hill 

Up  on  the  hill  where  the  breezes  blew 

A  clock  stood  sentinel. 
And  when  I'd  cast  my  glance  at  him, 

He'd  seem  to  answer,  "Well, 
My  boy,  I'm  watching  you; 

I'm  ready  with  my  bell 
To  call  you  when  I  see  you  stray 

Beyond  the  gates  of  hell." 

So  never  would  I  pass  those  gates, 

For  fear  that  he  would  tell 
The  people  of  the  town  that  I 

Had  passed  the  gates  of  hell. 


CURIOUS  AFRICAN  PIPE 


HELLO,  JUDGE 
HELLO,  CHUBBl 
A  BIT  OF  A 
SURPRISE, 
WHAT? 


SIR  CLEVE  -I  THOUGHT 

VOU  WERE  IN 
AFRICA/  COME  II 
MAM,  COME  INI  J 


BV  GEORGE,  THIS  IS  jj  OF  COURSE  ITS 
A  SPLENDID  NATIVE  ]  ONLY  OKIE  OF 
PIPE  YOU'VE  BROUGHT  THE  MANY  TYPES 


ME.  IT'S  A 
WHOPPER 
TOO 


OF  AFRICAN 
PIPES 


I'VE  SEEN  CHIEFS  PIPES 
TEN  FEET  LONG,  A  REAL 
xTOP- HAT' PIPE,  SOTO  SPEAK 


you  would  have  enjoyed  the 
time  i  distributed  prince  albert 

to  mv  bovs,3udge.  of  course 
they  had  never  smoked 
Anything  so  tast^ 
mild,  and  mellow, 
p.  a.  was  a  sensation , 


r. 


THIS  NO-RISK  OFFER 
TAKES  YOU  STRAIGHT 
TOSMOKIN'  JOY,  MEN ! 


IN  THEIR  NATIVE  TONGUE.  THEY 
CALLED  ITTOBACCO  LIKE  HONEY 
FROM  STING  LESS  BEES' 


q 


AND  THAT'S  A  MIGHTY  FINE 
DESCRIPTION  OF  COOt^" SMOK- 
ING vNO  BITE' 
PRINCE  ALBERT, 


CRIMP  CUT 
FRINCE 
ALBERT 
GIVES  YOU  A 
NEW  SLANT 
ON  COOL 
SMOKIN' 


EN! J  TOMCt  WW  ■»"*•  E  ALBERT. 


Copyright,  1937,  ft,  J,  Keynolda  Tobacco  Company 


MY  HATS 
OFF  TO 

R  A. 
IT  HAS 
YET  TO 
BITE  M.Y 
TONG-UE 


ate  l'< 


ANP, 
FARPNER, 
ITS  A  MlGW 
FINE 

makin's' 

T06ACC0 
TOO 


EIRIIIMIR  CiUil 
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LONG  BURNING  PI PEJAND 


pipefuls  of  fragrant 
tobacco  in  every  2-oz. 
tin  of  Prince  Albert 
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Boiler  Plate 


or  Bits  of  Dust,  or  Beanery  Hash 


Item:  What  to  look  for  when  you  visit  Andover. 
Well-fed  Senior. 

Item:  Greatest  accomplishment  of  Senior  Coun- 
cil. Defeat  after  hour's  debate  of  proposal  to  have 
Sam.  Phil,  clock  remain  lighted  until  eleven  p.  m. 

Item :  School  hardship.  Mirror  and  Phillipian 
deprived  of  permission  to  use  valuable  Pot  Pourri 
cuts. 

Item:  "Where  have  we  heard  of  the  unruly  five 
per  cent?" 

Item:  Washington  note.  "United  States  Senators 
are  bald-headed  men  with  false  teeth  and  glass 
eyes."  English  Department's  Winter  Term  classic 
contribution. 

Item:  Favorite  story  of  favorite  member  of  Latin 
Department.  Observed  in  composition  of  under- 
graduate. "They  moved  into  Paris  and  became 
Parishes." 

Item:  Nemo  contributes: 

"Bridge  parties  or  no  bridge  parties,  I  am  not 
going  to  live  in  a  house  that  looks  like  a  bum- 
jungle  all  the  time." 

"I  didn't  insult  your  guest,  Madame.  All  I 
asked  was,  'Are  you  the  phoney  mahatma  that  my 
wife  calls  the  Omnipotent  Oom?'  " 

"Don't  worry  about  the  future,  Agnes.  I'm  go- 
ing to  try  to  acquire  a  singing  mouse." 

"Get  out  your  cane,  Henry.  Here  comes  the  old 
age  inspector." 

"You  drive  around  the  block,  and  I'll  be  stand- 
ing right  here." 

"You  say  he  only  carried  fire  insurance?  Then 
why  didn't  you  have  him  cremated?" 

"Let's  get  the  divorce  first,  and  reach  a  settle- 
ment out  of  court." 

"Get  your  feet  out'n  the  pie  oven,  Pa — here 
comes  a  Hatfield." 


"I'll  play  for  a  penny  a  point  if  you'll  agree 
not  to  use  that  automatic  shuffler." 

"Next  time,  Stan,  why  don't  you  and  Oliver 
Hardy  have  a  double  wedding?" 

"Why  not  get  a  prominent  distiller  to  write  the 
jacket  blurb  for  your  next  book,  Alex?" 

"Clambake  or  no  clambake,  this  is  our  wedding 
anniversary." 

"Arthur!  Put  that  shawl  back  on  the  piano!  Our 
guests  are  not  in  the  mood  for  such  pleasantries." 

"But  all  this  is  so  banal,  Madam.  And  in  bad 
taste  to  boot." 

"The  script  has  a  surprise  ending,  boss — the  pic- 
ture ends  without  Sonja  getting  a  chance  to  skate." 

"I  would  be  more  than  pleased  to  call  it  cricket 
if  you  would  pull  the  toboggan  up  the  hill  again." 

"Tell  me,  Roger,  what'd  you  skate  all  the  way 
around  the  ice  for  before  you  took  that  penaltv 
shot?" 

Item:  How's  the  play  coming? 

Item:  Secretary  Perkins  would  have  done  well 
to  urge  the  sit-down  strikers  to  stand  up  for  their 
rights. 

Item:  Great  skiing  this  winter,  eh? 

Item:  Faculty  minds  at  work.  "By  their  Words 
shall  Ye  know  Them." 

"I'm  shocked,  pained,  surprised,  and  otherwise 
chagrined!" 

"Live  your  condition!  Visualize!  Produce!  Pro- 


luce! 


"He  shall  not  leave  by  the  door!" 

"Walpole  wallows  around  in  sentiment.' 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  say  that." 

"That's  a  bromide." 

"0.  K.,  boys.  Get  out." 

"Exiit — he  goes  out!" 

"You've  always  got  something  left." 

Item:  Most  frequently  asked  question: 

"When's  your  last  exam?" 
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The  Candid  Camera  Menace 

By  Richard  FitzHugh,  P.  A.  '38 
Honourable  Mention  for  the  Upper  Middle  Class 


VERY  age  has  its  menace.  The  people  of  the 
*^  Middle  Ages  dodged  battle-axes;  the  colonists, 
tomahawks;  and  today  we  dodge  candid  camera 
enthusiasts. 

One  first  becomes  aware  of  the  presence  of  these 
camera  fiends  by  mysterious  conferences  held  often 
in  secluded  parts  of  the  library  and  the  locker 
room.  Several  furtive  figures  can  be  seen  bent  over 
a  small  instrument  or  strip  of  celluloid.  They  talk 
in  low  tones,  using  such  outlandish  terms  as  f3.5, 
supersensitive,  anastigmatic,  and  orthochromatic. 
A  new  candid  camera  enthusiast  is  usually  a  little 
ashamed  or  self-conscious.  However,  he  soon  be- 
comes relentless  in  his  attitude  and  uses  his  weapon 
with  a  callous  delight. 

The  first  sign  that  he  is  actually  going  to  attack 
is  his  holding  up  a  little  box  of  dials  and  scales — 
his  exposure  meter.  Your  curiosity  is  heightened 
when  he  looks  through  his  strange  range-finder.  In 
fact,  some  people  believe  that  these  gadgets  are 
used  merely  to  lure  the  victim  on  to  his  doom. 
When  the  enthusiast  has  done  this,  he  sometimes 
waits  a  little  while.  Then  he  whirls  and  fires.  He 
makes  his  getaway,  leaving  you  to  realize  dazedly 
that  he  took  your  picture  while  you  were  gaping 
with  open  mouth  and  popping  eyes  at  his  antics. 

It  has  come  to  the  point  now  where  no  one  is 
safe.  Wherever  you  go,  there  is  always  a  camera 
fiend  in  the  offing.  If  you  relax  your  dignity  a 
moment,  or  cavort  around  in  glee,  the  candid 
man'll  getcha,  whether  you  watch  or  not.  This  new 
race  of  bullies  has  a  natural  instinct  for  getting 
you  in  a  ridiculous  pose.  In  fact,  some  of  the  re- 
sults are  enough  to  give  you  an  inferiority  com- 
plex. Before  the  days  of  photography,  a  painter 
was  more  or  less  likely  to  flatter  his  subject.  But 
now  the  "miniature"  fiend  is  most  inconsiderate. 
And  the  worst  part  of  it  is  that  he  has  slipped  away 
before  you  can  do  anything  about  it. 


Soon  some  enterprising  cameraman  will  take 
foolish  pictures  of  prominent  citizens  and  demand 
to  be  paid  well  not  to  publicize  them.  It  might 
even  be  done  by  cheap  politicians  to  obtain  votes 
by  exercising  a  firm  control  over  the  hapless  people 
their  henchman  had  trapped. 

Not  so  common,  but  much  more  dreadful,  is  the 
nocturnal  variety  of  snapshooter.  He  is  armed  with 
a  supply  of  flash  bulbs  as  well  as  a  camera.  He 
gives  no  warning,  but  strikes  suddenly.  You  are 
blinded  by  a  flash  of  light,  which  completely  un- 
nerves you.  All  the  more  so,  as  you  are  likely  to 
wear  a  silly  expression  on  your  face  in  the  dark, 
especially  if  engaged  in  talking  fiercely  to  your- 
self. I  know  a  man  with  several  photographer 
friends  who  is  absolutely  afraid  to  go  home  at 
night. 

The  only  way  to  protect  yourself  against  the 
candid  camera,  therefore,  is  to  get  one  and  use  it 
ruthlessly.  It  is  better,  in  the  case  of  such  a  power- 
ful faction,  to  join  than  to  oppose.  Thus  the  band 
of  candid  cameramen  will  become  so  large  that 
they  will  have  no  one  left  to  prey  on.  Then,  prob- 
ably, the  great  national  sport  will  be  camera  duels 
and  even  tournaments.  In  a  camera  duel,  the  two 
contestants  would  enter  a  labyrinth  about  the  size 
of  a  tennis  court.  Each  would  be  armed  with  a 
formidable  array  of  exposure-meters,  range- 
finders,  and  cameras.  On  their  feet  would  be  silent, 
sponge-rubber-soled  shoes,  and  in  one  hand  a 
periscope.  Each  would  try  to  get  as  close  as  pos- 
sible without  the  other's  knowledge.  The  more  ri- 
diculous the  picture,  the  greater  the  victory.  For 
this  purpose,  each  would  carry  a  rope,  buckets  of 
water,  pins,  and  laughing  gas.  With  these  they 
could  trip,  splash,  and  prick  each  other.  In  this 
use  of  the  camera  as  a  weapon,  the  antagonists 
would  at  least  be  on  equal  terms,  and  may  the 
best  lens  win! 
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The  Author 

By  Howard  R.  Hobbs,  P.  A.  '38 


T  T  E  put  down  his  pencil  with  a  sigh  and  lean- 
ing  back  in  his  chair  yawned  and  stretched. 
Then  with  a  loud  thump  he  let  his  chair  fall  again 
to  the  floor,  picked  up  the  papers  which  were  scat- 
tered on  his  desk,  arranged  them  in  order,  and 
carefully  read  them  through.  The  thought  of  seeing 
his  words  in  print  filled  him  with  an  overwhelming 
joy.  He  was  confident  he  should  see  them  printed; 
in  fact,  he  almost  knew  he  should.  Tomorrow  he 
would  type  the  manuscript  over  and  hand  the  fin- 
ished product  to  the  editors. 

He  retired  to  his  bedroom  unable  to  dismiss  the 
happy  hopes  from  his  mind.  Suddenly  he  found 
himself  wondering  whether  it  really  was  good  or 
whether  it  just  seemed  so  because  he  was  so 
wrapped  up  in  it.  After  all,  it  was  rather  a  silly 
story  and  might  not  be  printed.  Worse  still,  suppose 
it  was  printed  and  his  friends  saw  it  and  laughed 
at  him  for  writing  such  trash. 

In  this  moment  of  fear  he  contemplated  tearing 
it  up  and  forgetting  it.  He  let  this  thought  sink 
deeper  and  deeper  until  finally  on  a  sudden  im- 
pulse he  rushed  in  to  his  desk,  snatched  up  the 
papers  and  was  about  to  tear  them  up  when  a  voice 
seemed  to  say,  "Don't  be  a  fool!  Your  work  has  as 
good  a  chance  as  anybody's.  It  may  be  better  than 
you  think!"  Of  course  it  had  a  chance!  How  stupid 
of  him!  Hadn't  he  put  forth  his  best  effort  on  it; 
and  wasn't  he  sure  a  few  minutes  ago  that  it  would 
be  a  success?  How  stupid  it  would  be  to  tear  it  up 
and  not  even  try!! 

He  got  into  bed  and  lay  thinking  about  how  his 
-tory  had  come  into  existence.  That  morning  in 
chapel  a  prize  contest  had  been  announced,  and 
the  winning  poem,  essay,  or  theme  was  to  be  printed 
in  the  school  magazine  as  well  as  bring  to  its  author 
the  handsome  sum  of  ten  dollars. 

After  dinner  he  had  shut  himself  in  his  room 
and  spent  a  hectic  hour  or  two  in  trying  to  decide 
on  what  to  write.  When  he  had  made  up  his  mind, 


he  spent  another  half  hour  thinking  of  how  to  be- 
gin, but  once  he  had  gotten  underway,  how  those 
words  had  flowed  from  his  pen.  He  would  never 
have  thought  himself  capable. 

Of  course  the  idea  had  helped.  It  was  an  idea 
for  which  he  had  always  had  a  secret  passion. 
Never  before,  however,  had  he  stopped  to  analyze 
it  completely,  and  the  words  he  had  put  it  in  had 
made  it  even  more  glorious  than  he  had  ever  im- 
agined it. 

So  wrapped  up  in  these  thoughts  was  he,  that  it 
was  long  after  midnight  when  he  finally  fell  asleep. 
Then,  so  it  seemed,  no  sooner  had  he  closed  his 
eyes  than  the  alarm  went  off  and  he  was  up, 
dressed,  and  typing  his  story.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished, he  was  again  gripped  by  that  awful  fear,  but 
this  time  it  was  less  intense  because  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  try  anyway. 

The  next  eight  weeks,  until  he  learned  the  out- 
come of  the  contest,  dragged  as  time  had  never 
dragged  before.  He  spent  anxious  hours  wondering 
what  was  happening  to  his  manuscript.  Had  they 
read  it  and  thrown  it  away  as  utterly  ridiculous, 
or  had  they  been  enthralled  by  it  and  were  even 
now  praising  it? 

Finally  the  day  approached  when  he  would  find 
out  the  news.  The  night  before  this  long-awaited 
day  was  spent  in  tossing  around  in  his  bed  think- 
ing only  of  his  story,  and  the  next  morning  all  his 
actions  were  mechanical,  and  the  words  of  his 
friends  and  teachers  went  unheard. 

At  last  noon  came  and  the  magazine  went  on  sale 
in  the  dining-hall.  He  rushed  over  and  bought  one. 
Then,  as  he  was  about  to  open  it  to  the  index,  he 
was  again  conscious  of  the  old  fear.  Suppose  it 
hadn't  gotten  in!  What  a  disappointment  that  would 
be!  Oh  well,  he  might  as  well  find  out.  So,  summing 
up  his  courage,  he  opened  the  magazine  and  there, 
at  the  top  of  the  list,  was  the  title  of  his  story  and 
immediately  after  it — "First  Prize." 
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We  Fled 

By  James  E.  Price,  P.  A.  '38 


A  S  dusk  came  on  and  thin  fingers  of  darkness 
wrapped  themselves  slowly  and  irresistibly 
around  the  great  forest  and  the  surrounding  farm 
lands,  not  a  leaf  stirred;  not  a  bird  called.  Two 
figures  appeared  trudging  wearily  along  a  winding 
dirt  road  through  the  gathering  gloom  of  night, 
made  darker  by  the  arch  of  entwining  branches 
whose  main  purpose  in  life  seemed  to  be  to  add 
to  the  pervading  sombreness  of  this  wild  and  limit- 
less corner  of  the  earth.  One  of  the  travelers  was  a 
man  of  middle  age,  but  from  the  lines  of  grief  and 
terror  and  defeat  on  his  visage  one  would  have  felt 
him  to  be  as  old  as  the  sylvan  waste,  which  seemed 
to  brood  over  these  two  and  to  somehow  imprison 
them  with  its  majestic  and  fearful  silence.  The 
other  seemed  strangely  cut  of  place  in  this  atmos- 
phere of  fear  and  depression,  for  he  was  a  small 
boy  of  seven  or  eight  years;  but  even  upon  his 
childish  features  was  a  haunted  expression  which 
showed  that  he  too  had  been  touched  heavily  by 
the  brooding  force  which  surrounded  him. 

Steadily  the  two  came  nearer  the  outer  edge  of 
the  forest;  but,  as  they  moved,  a  feeling  of  un- 
easiness took  possession  of  them;  with  every  step 
they  took  it  became  greater  until  they  no  longer 
resembled  sane  human  beings.  Casting  glances  to 
the  right  and  left  of  them,  only  to  turn  away  with 
fear  at  the  sullen  darkness  of  the  great  shadowy 
ghosts  that  had  been  trees — now  seemingly  sus- 
pended in  air  with  their  bases  obliterated  by  the 
heavy  blackness  of  the  thickets  around  them,  and 
quickening  their  stride  until  it  became  almost  a 
frenzied  run,  the  man  and  boy  went  on  and  on  as 
though  afraid  some  great  hand  would  reach  out  and 
snatch  them  back,  back  into  the  depths  of  the  Hell 
whence  they  came.  For  these  two  had  ever  lived  in 
this  great  tangle  of  nature;  hunting,  trapping, 
dwelling  as  creatures  of  the  forest,  this  family  had 
been  here  for  years — ever  since  a  certain  fatal 
shooting  thirty  years  before.  This  forest  had  taken 


hold  of  them  and  placed  its  mark  upon  them;  they 
were  silent,  grim. 

But,  the  night  before,  the  man  and  boy  had  en- 
tered their  cabin  for  the  last  time;  they  had  seen 
there  a  sight  so  horrible  that  it  broke  the  spell  the 
forest  had  over  them — a  man  lost  his  wife;  a  boy 
lost  his  mother.  And  now  they  were  fleeing  from 
this  spot.  In  place  of  the  unhealthy,  grim,  hopeless 
atmosphere  there  was  one  of  fear — fear  of  the  force 
that  had  held  them  within  its  domain  so  long.  They 
were  leaving  this  abode  of  the  devil,  going  out  into 
the  world  where  the  sun  shone  in  the  daytime  and 
the  moon  was  to  be  seen  at  night. 

At  length  night  closed  over  them,  and,  fearful 
of  losing  their  way,  the  man  and  boy  lay  down  to- 
gether at  the  side  of  the  road  with  the  vain  hope  of 
getting  some  sleep;  but,  when  morning  came,  their 
eyes  were  still  unclosed.  Their  restless  pitching  and 
tossing  (at  times  it  seemed  that  they  were  writhing 
in  pain)  had  done  naught  to  refresh  them.  With 
the  fire  of  hope  in  their  hearts  they  at  last  reached 
the  open  fields.  They  saw  the  sun  in  its  full  glory 
and  the  distant  hills  dotted  with  farmhouses;  surely 
this  must  be  a  kind  place  with  its  peaceful,  lazy 
atmosphere,  with  its  rolling  hills  and  valleys. 

A  great  feeling  of  faintness  suddenly  swept  over 
the  two,  and  they  realized  that  they  needed  food 
and  rest.  But  there  was  none  for  them.  At  one  house 
a  fierce  dog  chased  them;  at  another  a  truculent 
farmer  with  a  shotgun  muttered  curses  at  "that 
tramp  and  his  son,  daring  to  ask  me  for  food." 
Thus  they  went  on;  this  was  a  beautiful  world,  but 
oh,  so  cold  and  merciless.  At  worst  there  had  been 
food  in  the  great  forest;  they  could  have  hunted 
game  and  at  least  lived.  This  haven  they  had  fled 
to  from  the  depths  of  the  woods,  the  great  hap- 
piness they  had  dreamed  of,  had  crumbled  to  dust. 
As  the  man  stumbled  and  fell  for  the  last  time,  his 
lips  formed  the  words:  "From  the  depths  of  the 
forest  we  came  to  our  fool's  paradise;  we  fled  from 
sombreness  and  life  to  beauty  and  death ..." 
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To  The  Gentleman  Alongside  Who  May  Be  An  Artist  Some  Day 


By  Joseph  P.  Lyford,  P.  A.  '37 


Some  people  think  an  artist  is  an  old  and  funny  fellow 
Who  skips  about  in  flowing  tie  and  tarn  o'shanter  yellow, 
The  type  of  gent  who  paints  so  much  his  Sunday  suit  is  spotty 
With  ochre,  carmine,  purple,  pink — in  short,  he's  rather  dotty. 
He  goes  about  the  countryside  with  box  of  paints  and  brush, 
He  peers  around  for  trees  and  rocks- — he's  never  in  a  rush. 
His  game,  unlike  the  quail  or  deer,  can  never  run  away, 
So  he  takes  his  time  in  hunting,  for  he  has  the  livelong  day. 
But  when  he  leaves  upon  these  hikes,  he  goes  without  preparing, 
Indeed,  his  utter  carelessness  in  this  is  rather  scaring, 
The  way  he  passes  over  the  necessity  for  food, 
Matches,  drink,  and  proper  clothes,  will  make  the  day  be  rued 
By  wife  and  loving  children,  should  they  once  too  often  let 
The  dreamy  papa  wander  off  and  sandwiches  forget. 

His  shrunken  body  may  some  day  be  found  behind  a  tree — 
The  circumstances  of  his  death  will  be  a  mystery. 
He's  always  eulogizing  on  the  symmetry  of  fishes 
Their  cold  and  scaly  carcasses  to  him  are  quite  delicious. 
He  spends  his  time  in  painting  them  instead  of  lovely  maidens 
And  whistles  raucously  the  while  without  a  thought  for  cadence, 
His  life  is  spent  in  studios  that  reek  of  turpentine, 
Where  pallid  men  with  brushes  sit  and  curlecues  design. 
Of  all  their  ghoulish  canvases,  the  one  that  looks  the  worst 
Is  often  someone's  masterpiece,  by  critics  rated  first. 
But  he's  not  like  this! 
They  say  the  artist  as  a  "type"  is  very,  very  rare, 
That  the  world  has  fewer  of  them  than  a  billiard  ball  has  hair 
Yet  people  daily  meet  them,  but  they  don't  know  what  they're  seeing 
Because  the  painter  is  no  freak;  he's  just  a  human  being. 
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A  Winter  Scene 
By  0.  Sydney  Barr,  P.  A.  '38 

T  T  is  winter  again.  Beneath  me  nestles  a  tiny 
*■  New  England  lake,  while  on  the  farther  side 
the  first  gentle  slopes  of  a  beautiful  mountain  rise 
into  a  steep  peak.  In  summer,  the  shores  of  the 
lake  ring  with  the  happy  voices  of  children,  but 
now  all  is  still,  silent  under  a  thick  blanket  of 
snow.  The  branches  of  the  trees  around  me  bend 
close  to  the  ground  with  their  burden,  and  not  a 
breath  of  wind  shakes  their  calm  repose.  Now  I  lift 
my  eyes  and  gaze  again  on  the  mountain;  my 
mountain.  Up,  up,  up  it  towers,  seeming  to  reach 
for  the  roof  of  heaven.  It  too  is  covered,  a  pyramid 
of  whiteness.  At  first  the  blanket  is  broken  by  tall 
bare-limbed  trees  which  raise  their  heads,  but  as 
the  sides  of  the  mountain  become  steeper  and 
steeper,  the  hardier  evergreens  catch  the  snow  and 
form  an  unbroken  cover.  Beyond  the  tree  line 
stretches  a  great  white  field  jutted  far  and  wide 
with  rocks  too  massive  for  King  Winter  to  com- 
pletely cover  with  his  downy  drifts.  Some  distance 
below  the  tree  line  there  is  a  sheer  cliff  which  drops 
many  feet — a  striking  contrast  of  black  against  the 
snowy  background.  It  looks  as  if  it  might  be  the 
throne  of  old  Jack  Frost  himself,  with  a  canopy 
of  spruce  trees  arranged  along  the  head  of  the 
bluff,  and  I  think  I  see — yes,  now  the  sun  has 
caught  it  in  its  rays — a  huge  icicle,  the  scepter  of 
the  frosty  lord.  The  peak  of  the  mountain  is  sharp- 
ly outlined  against  the  azure  expanse  of  sky, 
stretching  up  like  the  spire  of  a  great  cathedral. 
The  ice-covered  rocks  shine  like  precious  jewels, 
fit  only  for  the  greatest  of  all  kings. 

"0  Friend,  how  glorious  you  are  with  your 
ranging  hills  and  massive  bluffs.  Too  soon,  I  fear, 
you  will  be  despoiled  by  mortal  man's  hand. 
Towering  there,  you  cast  a  spell  over  all  around 
you,  and  everything  stands  in  worshipful  silence, 
as  if  watching  and  waiting  for  your  command. 
How  like  you  must  be  to  the  great  Creator  of  man- 
kind, for  you  like  He,  are  friendly,  kind,  pure,  and 
good.  Your  shoulders  are  strong  and  willing,  ready 


to  assume  all  of  my  burdens  and  worries.  Yes,  you 
must  be  very  close  to  God,  and  how  He  must  love 
you.  The  peace  which  your  silence  creates  is  like 
a  breath  from  Heaven.  Farewell,  Friend.  You  shall 
always  be  with  me." 

Whew! 

By  Edward  R.  Macomber,  P.  A.  '37 

T  AM  completely  exhausted.  An  hour  in  that  class 
is  worse  than  Wednesday  afternoon  football 
practice.  Honest,  I  must  have  taken  off  five  pounds 
during  that  hour.  It  wouldn't  have  been  so  bad  if 
I  had  been  sent  to  the  board  at  the  end  of  the  hour, 
but  at  the  beginning  when  he  has  fifty-two  minutes 
and  thirty  seconds  to  pummel  you — never  again. 
Don't  think  that  guy  can't  utilize  thirty  seconds! 
He  can  make  you  feel  smaller  in  thirty  seconds 
than  your  old  man  can  in  his  thirty  minute  lec- 
tures when  the  marks  come  home.  I  tell  you  I  feel 
like  somebody  had  used  my  back  as  a  blackboard 
and  had  scraped  their  finger-nails  across  it.  The 
way  he  talked  I  thought  I  was  going  to  take  the  en- 
trance exam  for  French  one  instead  of  the  C  P  4.  I 
really  don't  see  why  he  can't  pass  such  things  off 
as  careless  mistakes.  It  was  a  "chalk-o-graphical" 
mistake,  but  the  way  he  blew  up,  why  the  class  be- 
low thought  the  boiler  had  exploded.  Pass  French? 
Not  a  chance.  That  mistake  will  bring  my  mark 
down  twenty  points.  Diploma,  college,  everything 
in  one  hour!  You  know,  as  soon  as  that  class  is 
over  I  rush  home  and  cross  the  day  off  the  calen- 
dar— that  reminds  me,  only  63  more,  not  counting 
Sundays.  When  I  walk  through  that  door,  I  quake 
— quake  the  way  we  did  four  years  ago  when  we 
heard  a  tyrannical  voice  boom  across  the  West 
Quadrangle,  cutting  short  our  lazy  strolls  in  the 
warm  autumn  air — "Hey,  Prep."  Have  you  ever 
felt  that  you  wanted  to  jump  into  a  car  and  go 
some  place  far  away?  I  don't  care  where.  I'll  go 
back  tomorrow  to  relive  yesterday's  hell,  same 
kind,  same  classroom,  same  teacher,  same  pictures, 
same  seats,  same  view  from  the  same  window, 
but  lord  no,  not  the  same  mistake. 
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On  Walls 

By  John  S.  Lucas,  P.  A.  '37 
Best  Composition  in  the  Senior  Class 


"1T7ALLS  have  played  a  large  part  in  history; 
"  *  for  this  they  deserve  some  mention,  and  I 
mean  to  see  that  they  receive  it.  Through  the  long 
centuries,  the  Great  Wall  of  China  has  served  as  a 
monumental  fortress  extending  over  many  miles 
of  rough  territory;  this  amazing  wall  has  also  be- 
come a  symbol  of  sturdiness,  and  might  be  con- 
sidered the  finest  example  of  the  well-known  "im- 
movable object."  The  Bible,  although  not  primarily 
concerned  with  the  subject  of  walls,  deals  with  sev- 
eral, among  which  the  most  famous  are  the  Walls 
of  Jericho.  Even  in  our  familiar  nursery  rhymes, 
we  find  numerous  episodes  built  around  the  story 
of  a  wall.  Everyone  must  recall  the  common  lines 
— "Humpty-Dumpty  sat  on  a  wall" — which  deal 
with  the  tragic  fall  of  the  egg  concerned,  from  the 
top  of  a  high  wall.  One  thing  may  be  said  for 
"Humpty";  he  picked  the  simplest  and  most  direct 
manner  of  descending  from  his  parapet.  And  what 
was  it  that  kept  the  raging  Greeks  from  capturing 
Troy  during  their  ten-year  assault  against  that  re- 
nowned city?  The  mighty  Walls  of  Troy  stood  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  victory  for  ten  long  years; 
and  only  by  treachery  were  the  men  of  Agamemnon 
able  to  scale  these  bulwarks  and  avenge  the  ab- 
duction of  Helen,  the  fairest  of  the  fair. 

But,  it  is  not  with  exterior  walls  that  I  wish  to 
deal;  interior  walls,  those  often  overlooked  or 
scorned  masterpieces,  hold  far  greater  interest  than 
their  more  majestic  relatives,  the  exterior  walls. 
What  a  moment  of  suspense  occurred  when  Bel- 
shazzar  saw  the  fearful  Handwriting  on  the  Wall! 
That  magnificent  but  wretched  genius,  Edgar  Al- 
lan Poe,  realized  the  immense  possibilities  of  walls 
when  he  wrote  his  unforgettable  story,  "The  Black 
Cat,"  in  which  the  author  contrived  to  have  his 
hero  bury  all  incriminating  evidence  of  murder  in 
the  silent  void  which  lay  between  two  walls.  Again, 


in  "The  Pit  And  The  Pendulum,"  Poe  makes  re- 
markable use  of  walls.  As  Ovid  tells  the  story,  the 
tragedy  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  kindly  aid  of  the  wall 
which  separated  the  two  lovers:  "Fissus  erat  tenui 
rima  quam  duxerat  olim  cum  fieret...,"  it  had 
been  divided  by  a  thin  cleft,  which  it  (the  wall) 
had  happened  to  get  when  it  was  built.  Through 
this  fissure  in  the  wall,  the  two  were  able  to  make 
plans  and  confess  their  love.  Shakespeare  came 
along  and,  by  his  own  peculiar  twist,  turned  the 
popular  conception  of  the  tragedy  into  a  farce: 

"Pyramus:  Thou  wall,  0  wall.  0  sweet,  O  lovely  wall. 
Show  me  thy  chink,  to  blink  through  wilh 
mine  eyes. 

Thisbe:  0  wall,  full  often  hast  thou  heard  my  moans. 

For  parting  my  fair  Pyramus  and  me! 
My  cherry  lips  have  often  kiss'd  thy  stones, 
Thy  stones  with  lime  and  hair  knit  up  in 
thee." 

Even  Shakespeare  could  not  completely  strip  this 
chinked  wall  of  all  the  credit  it  merited  for  per- 
forming so  worthy  a  function  as  the  means  to  a 
rendezvous  between  those  luckless  lovers,  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe. 

"Walls  may  have  ears,"  it  has  been  said.  How- 
unfortunate  that  they  are  silent!  If  they  spoke, 
think  what  priceless  episodes  they  could  relate!  A 
certain  wall  in  France  might  describe  that  little 
giant,  Napoleon,  as  he  prepared  his  officers  for  the 
coming  march  to  Russia;  what  were  his  exact  or- 
ders, for  what  reasons  did  he  contemplate  such  a 
task,  and  with  what  confidence  did  he  gather  his 
force  for  the  courageous  but  incautious  (Pardon, 
R.  L.  S.)  maneuver.  What  hours  of  sweating  dread 
and  fearful  waiting  could  the  walls  of  a  prison 
"death-house"  describe!  Could  the  walls  of  a  mess- 
room  tell  us  half  the  story  Dickens  learned  about 
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the  miserable  fare  and  treatment  of  orphans  such 
as  Oliver  Twist?  We  should  learn  much  if  walls 
were  to  speak!  What  a  gory  tale  the  walls  of  a 
torture-chamber  in  an  old  Spanish  castle  might 
narrate;  the  shrieks  of  men  suffering  unendurable 
pain  might  be  carried  to  our  own  ears  if  walls  were 
not  silent.  Even  the  modern  motion  pictures  realize 
the  silence  of  walls;  the  movie  thugs  often  place 
money  or  important  notes  behind  wall-paper  next 
to  the  bare  and  mute  wall  itself.  If  walls  could 
speak .  .  . ,  but  alas,  they  cannot. 

Walls  are  interesting,  for  they  often  have  inter- 
esting histories,  or  they  are  fine  examples  of  work- 
manship, or  they  bear  some  unusual  significance 
to  certain  individuals.  The  external  wall  of  today 
may  be  stuccoed  or  shingled.  The  interior  wall  is 
solid  and  silent,  substantial  and  stationary,  and 
made  to  be  strong  in  support.  These  walls  perform 
their  duty  with  the  minimum  of  fuss  and  the  maxi- 
mum of  efficiency. 

What  is  the  influence  of  pink  walls  in  a  class- 
room? 

A  Tribute  To  The  Rivers 
By  Richard  W.  Besse,  P.  A.  '39 

Who  are  they  that  bear  the  weight  of  Heaven's 

showers 
That  fall  upon  this  earth? 
They  are  the  rivers! 

Tumbling  merrily  down   steep-sloped  mountain 
sides, 

Flowing  quietly  and  swiftly  through  deep  cool 
woods, 

Winding  peacefully  across  the  open  plains, 
Leaving  their  bright  ribbons  of  shining  silver, 
They  at  last  carry  their  onerous  burden  unto  the 
sea. 

And  if  they  shirk  their  work, 

And  shrink  fatigued  into  their  beds, 

Or  madly  rise  up  in  complaint 

Against  their  arduous  and  endless  task, 

Who  is  there  that  can  but  help  forgive  them? 

For  centuries  untold  brave  adventurers 


Have  they  led  through  trackless  miles  of  wilder- 
ness. 

Well  might  man  do  as  they, 
Humbly  accept  his  burden, 
And  those  of  others  if  need  be  so, 
And  continue  gaily  on  through  life, 
Serving  all  existence  as  best  he  may. 

Nature's  Moods 
By  Ainsworth  B.  Jones,  P.  A.  '39 

rT"'HE  lake  was  a  dark  blue, — a  clear,  cold  blue 
that  reflected  the  sky  in  its  glassy  surface.  The 
woods  along  the  shores  rose  up  from  the  water's 
edge  to  a  mass  of  fire-ridden  mountains.  The  sun 
had  just  started  to  rise  over  them  and  sent  its  golden 
rays  through  a  second  growth  of  spruce.  An  eagle 
sailed  serenely  overhead,  screeching  a  sharp,  clear 
call. 

Gradually  the  sun  rose  higher  and  shone  with 
all  its  brilliance  upon  nature's  beauty.  The  cold 
air  grew  warm  as  the  sun  reached  its  zenith.  The 
birds  that  had  shivered  in  the  damp  air  of  early 
morning  now  began  to  voice  their  songs  to  the 
listening  pines.  A  soft  breeze  swayed  the  trees 
slowly  back  and  forth,  as  if  they  were  keeping  time 
with  a  tranquil  hymn. 

The  lake  had  suddenly  taken  on  a  darker  hue, 
and  waves  leaped  about  like  frolicsome  children. 
The  soft  breeze  became  a  cold,  whistling  wind  that 
brought  dark,  ominous  clouds  to  cover  the  sky.  A 
slow  patter  of  raindrops  now  fell  upon  the  lake. 
Faster  the  rain  fell.  The  patter  quickened,  like  a 
pulse  when  suddenly  aroused.  Then,  almost  as 
quickly  as  they  had  appeared,  the  clouds  were 
blown  away,  chased  by  the  rays  of  sunshine  that 
now  bravely  showed  themselves. 

As  the  sun  went  down  and  reddish  rays  of  light 
shone  on  the  lake  and  mountains,  it  left  a  ring  of 
sparkling  diamonds  clinging  to  the  trees.  In  the 
center  was  a  large  green  emerald,  clearly  reflect- 
ing the  long  shadows  cast  by  the  trees  along  its 
shores. 

Then,  as  the  sun  settled  beyond  the  horizon,  the 
land  of  nature  became  transformed  into  a  gloomy 
quietude  under  a  starry  sky. 
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Fable 


By  Samuel  M.  Reed,  P.  A.  '37 


Prince  Alberto  Chamung  in  his  red  and  golden  robes, 
Seated  on  a  dais,  with  colored  jewels  blazing, 
Paced  in  anger,  waiting  for  his  royal  wifely  s(p)ouse. 
The  visitors  were  murmuring,  the  guests  commenced  to  eat. 


Mr.  Thomas  Gresham  passed  another  cocktail; 
The  guests  refused  (politely),  but  did  not  suppress  their  yawns. 
The  host  attempted  talking  to  his  slightly  tipsy  guests, 
—  Embarrassedly  apologised  the  lateness  of  his  wife. 


The  moral  of  this  fable  is — We  don't  know,  do  you? 
V, C  t!:ink  it's  "Don't  get  married!",  but  we're  not  completely  sure! 
Spouses  get  so  drunk  these  days;  they  don't  get  home  at  night! 
And  maybe  one  Martini  isn't  worth — !  It's  up  to  YOU! 
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De  Haeretico  Comburendo 

By  William  F.  Havemeyer,  P.  A.  '38 


~r\RUNK!  Yes,  the  black  sheep  was  obviously 
very  drunk.  His  four  legs  tottered  unsteadily 
in  different  directions  as  he  stood  on  the  bank  of 
the  muddy  brook  which  ran  through  his  flock's 
pasture. 

"Just  like  the  proverbial  railroad  tracks,"  he 
thought  absent-mindedly,  grimacing  at  his  cousin 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  The  black  sheep's 
life  was  largely  devoted  to  making  his  Cousin 
George  regret  their  kinship;  and  the  scandalized 
presence  of  this  gentleman  was  explainable  only 
by  his  nearly  human  curiosity.  "Morbid  curiosity," 
the  black  sheep  decided.  "Damn  George  anyhow! 
I  can  already  hear  the  tales  he  will  tell  when  he 
returns  to  those  other  sheeplike  creatures." 

Buoyed  up  by  his  unexpected  pun,  he  began 
capering  so  lewdly  that  George,  noticing  the  dis- 
approving eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  flock  upon  him,  was 
forced  to  sidle  off,  casting  furtive  glances  of  envy 
back  at  the  still  jigging  figure  of  the  black  sheep. 
Kicking  out  triumphantly  at  the  retreating  foe,  the 
jubilant  sheep  turned  abruptly  toward  his  own  pet 
corner  of  the  fold;  but  incompletely  controlled  in- 
ertia prevented  the  completion  of  the  manoeuvre. 
With  a  vicious  bleat  he  sat  down  suddenly,  skidding 
ignominiously  on  his  posterior. 

The  stern  lips  of  the  elders  pursed  into  ma- 
licious smiles,  for  now  there  seemed  no  need  of 
pursuing  their  previous  Christian  intent  of  explain- 
ing the  results  of  straying  from  the  straight  and 
narrow  path  of  Sheepliness.  And  s-o  they  sauntered 
off  to  listen  to  excerpts  from  Pilgrim's  Progress 
played  on  the  phonograph  under  the  tulip  trees. 
As  soon  as  the  lusty  tones  of  the  phonographic  nar- 
rator were  echoed  by  the  snores  of  the  devout  con- 
gregation in  antiphonal  melody,  the  black  sheep 
arose,  apparently  sobered  by  his  fall,  and  diffi- 
dently picked  his  way  into  the  other  part  of  the 
pasture.  Awaiting  him  was  a  small  group  who  had 
not  gone  to  their  devotions. 

The  neat  semicircle  of  mutton  was  cogitating 


heavily;  but  at  length  the  spokesman  uneasily 
cleared  his  throat  and  spoke. 

"It's  no  go,  Gerald;  we  cannot  do  it.  The  Arch- 
bishop woke  up  last  time  when  we  played  Ray 
Noble  instead  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  He  said 
that  he  would  excommunicate  us  if  we  did  any- 
thing more  like  that;  and  as  for  shearing  the  Mother 
Superior's  haunches — " 

"So  you're  afraid  of  excommunication,"  sneered 
Gerald.  "Well,  I  have  been  excommunicated  seven 
times,  and  nothing  has  happened  to  me  yet,  and 
don't  tell  me  that  you  aren't  more  afraid  of  the 
butcher's  knife  than  of  a  few  paltry  curses.  Besides, 
the  Mother  Superior  is  an  execrable  woman;  she 
got  her  job  through  pull  in  the  church,  not  by  any 
virtue  of  her  own." 

"That  decides  it,"  stammered  the  spokesman, 
backed  up  by  the  agitated  nods  of  his  companions. 
"We  will  never  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
you.  You  are  a  heretic  and  will  roast  in  Hell."  Still 
racked  by  the  conflicting  emotions  of  righteous 
indignation  and  fear  of  the  future  stimulated  by 
Gerald's  mention  of  the  taboo  subject,  they  wheeled 
and  galloped  clumsily  away. 

"You  will  be  mutton  before  I  am,"  Gerald  flung 
after  them,  his  black  and  silver  coat  glistening  as 
he  shook  himself. 

*    *    *  * 

Alice  Van  Astor  had  just  bought  a  new  Persian 
Lamb  fur  coat.  Blissfully  unaware  that  it  was  an 
expensive  fake  which  had  never  been  nearer  Persia 
than  it  now  was,  she  pirouetted  gracefully  in  front 
of  her  mother  to  show  it  off. 

"It  took  me  all  morning  to  choose  one,  Mother; 
but  I  finally  saw  this  one.  Isn't  it  a  beauty?  Hon- 
estly, I  am  starved!  What  have  we  for  dinner?" 

"An  enormous  leg  of  lamb  that  the  cook  brought 
in  from  somewhere — I  had  wanted  lobster,  to  tell 
the.  .  .but  Alice,  what  are  you  laughing  at?" 

"I'm  not,"  said  the  muffled  voice  of  her  daughter, 
through  the  black  and  silver  ruff  of  the  coat  still 
glistening  on  her  body,  "the  coat  is!" 
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He  Ain't  Got  Rhythm 

By  Don  S.  Friedkin,  P.  A.  '38 

T^HE  ideas  of  other  people  about  pleasure  have 
forever  been  a  source  of  interest  to  us.  Al- 
though Mr.  Webster's  interpretation  of  the  word 
pleasure  indicates  that  it  is  derived  from  a  great 
number  of  things  in  life,  it  appears  that  some  people 
in  school  and  many  more  in  the  outside  world  de- 
rive their  pleasure  almost  exclusively  from  listen- 
ing to  swing  bands  playing  swing  music,  Benny 
Goodman's  in  particular.  In  our  opinion,  much  of 
the  swing  music  heard  today  is  set  to  lyrics  that 
sound  as  if  two  people  in  Danvers  were  making  love 
to  each  other;  but  that's  beside  the  point.  Many  of 
our  best  friends  had  been  lauding  the  King  of 
swing  and  his  disciples  for  so  long  that  we  were 
finally  persuaded  to  take  a  trip  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hotel  to  dance  to  "an  orchestra  that  is  an  orches- 
tra." We  came,  we  saw,  and  we  fled,  for,  according 
to  our  conception  of  a  dance  orchestra,  Goodman's 
is  just  not  "it." 

Upon  entering  the  Madhattan  room,  our  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  the  dance  floor,  for  we  won- 
dered how  it  was  possible  for  the  thousand  or  more 
people  present  to  dance  on  the  two  by  four  strip 
covered  with  mirrored  pillars,  which  have  the 
alarming  habit  of  catching  one  entirely  unawares; 
we  were  not  in  doubt,  however,  for  a  long  time,  as 
we  heard  the  band  perform.  Given  the  whole  Penn- 
sylvania Station,  it  would  still  be  impossible  to 
dance  to  the  music  played  by  the  band.  If,  as 
we  fondly  believe,  we  are  correct  in  the  state- 
ment that  a  dance  is  "a  tune  to  dance  to,"  then 
Benny's  boys  do  not  play  danceable  music,  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  dance  to  his  arrangements. 
Of  course  we  could  quarter  the  time  and  dance  on 
that  basis,  but  with  everyone  around  us,  especially 
those  over  forty,  reverting  to  voodooism  or  shimmy- 
dancing,  that  is  just  not  done.  I  wonder  what  some 
of  these  otherwise  normal  people  would  say,  if 
they  could  see  the  way  they  looked  on  a  dance 
floor?  What  to  do  but  go  and  stand  in  front  of  the 


orchestra  kiosk,  looking  like  a  monkey  and  feel- 
ing worse,  and  sway  to  his  music — which,  by  the 
way,  is  unswayable  unless  one  has  St.  Vitus'  dance. 
Not  once  during  the  whole  evening  did  Goodman 
condescend  to  play  a  soothing  waltz,  a  pulsating 
rhumba,  or  a  vibrant  tango  for  us.  Although  he  did 
play  a  great  number  of  pieces,  they  were  all  played 
in  the  same  fashion,  and,  thus,  they  all  sounded  ex- 
actly alike.  When  a  lovely  old  waltz,  The  Blue 
Danube,  was  played,  what  had  happened  to  it? 
Why,  it  had  been  turned  into  a  hot  fox-trot  for  the 
occasion. 

Before  we  went  to  the  Penn,  we  wondered  "what 
all  the  shouting  was  about,"  and  after  we  had  been 
there,  we  wondered  even  more.  It  seems  to  us  that 
those  who  spend  so  much  time  listening  to  swing 
music  could  divert  their  interests  to  other  channels 
and  to  great  advantage. 

Sour  Grapes 
By  William  K.  Sharples,  P.  A.  '37 

I  knew  two  boys  and  one  was  smart; 
The  other  not  quite  so. 
The  first  was  on  the  honor  roll, 
The  second  was  on  "pro." 

Cum  Laude  was  the  first  one's  prize 
For  getting  all  "A"  grades. 
The  second  didn't  get  his  "dip," 
But,  oh,  how  justice  fades! 

The  first  is  now  the  manager 

Of  a  roller  skating  rink. 

The  second  one  through  stocks  and  bonds 

Can  dress  his  wife  in  mink. 

The  former's  fate  is  very  sad. 
To  me  it  doesn't  matter. 
I  revel  that  I  follow  in 
The  footsteps  of  the  latter. 
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So  He  Hasn't  Got  Rhythm?  Really? 

By  Jerrold  L.  Kaplan,  P.  A.  '38 


Author's  Note:  All  statements  in  the  follow- 
ing article  were  written  with  no  intention  of  cast- 
ing disparagement  on  the  personality,  character, 
reputation,  or  writing  ability  of  the  author  of  He 
Ain't  Got  Rhythm,  but  merely  to  show  the  fal- 
lacy of  certain  misstatements  of  his  in  his  article 
on  the  opposite  page. 

VI  7  HENEVER  some  certain  idea,  personality, 
*  *  or  pastime  becomes  a  national  craze,  there 
immediately  springs  up  that  irrepressible,  and 
pitiful  type,  the  debunker.  The  most  annoying 
species  of  this  queer  animal  is  the  adolescent  de- 
bunker,  who,  having  formed  a  lot  of  half-baked 
ideas  about  a  certain  topic  decides  to  become  an 
iconoclast. 

At  present  a  certain  jazz  orchestra  under  the  di- 
rection of  one  Benny  Goodman  is  sweeping  the 
country.  Benny  Goodman  fans  have  turned  up  in 
the  oddest  places,  even  in  the  realm  of  classical 
music,  with  such  well-known  musicians  as  Jascha 
Heifetz  and  Leopold  Stokowski  having  expressed 
their  approval  of  him.  These  admirers  are  all  rabid 
fans  who  don't  describe  Mr.  Goodman's  music  by 
saying:  "It's  very  nice,"  or  "Tch,  tch,  so  pretty," 
but  wave  their  arms,  stamp  their  feet,  and  applaud 
madly  shouting:  "He's  out  of  this  world!"  "Man, 
does  he  send  me!"  Such  are  his  fans  who  number 
in  the  many  millions. 

As  for  his  danceability,  that  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  foolish  question  P.  A.  '38  could  have  raised. 
Webster  defines  dancing  as:  "A  measured  leaping, 
tripping,  or  stepping  in  unison  with  music  or 
rhythmic  beats."  Goodman's  music  is  inspired,  and 
his  rhythm  is  provided  by  his  great  drummer  Gene 
Krupa,  not  to  mention  the  rest  of  the  band.  Even 
Dr.  Pfatteicher  will  admit  that,  if  nothing  else. 
Thus,  out  the  window  do  we  toss  the  statement,  "He 
ain't  got  rhythm." 

Every  musician  in  the  Goodman  band  is  close  to, 
if  not  right  at  the  top  of  his  profession.  Each  one 
has  complete  command  of  his  instrument  which 
enables  him  to  play  anything  that  such  arrangers 
as  Fletcher  Henderson,  James  Mundy,  and  Spud 


Murphy  might  write.  Henderson,  by  the  way,  is  a 
colored  orchestra  leader  and  composer,  whose  ar- 
rangements for  Benny  Goodman  are  considered  by 
jazz  critics  to  be  some  of  the  greatest  orchestrations 
of  all  time. 

As  for  Benny  Goodman  himself,  we  have  but  to 
quote  a  few  lines  of  some  of  the  praise  accorded 
him  during  the  past  year  or  so:  "Goodman's  music 
is  a  classic  in  the  modern  idiom"  (Down  Beat,  a 
jazz  magazine),  "Not  only  is  he  the  most  consistent 
of  style  clarinetists,  but  he  has  a  musical  taste  in 
jazz  that  is  almost  impeccable" .  .  .  "has  the  tech- 
nical ability  to  assume  complete  command  of  his 
instrument"  (Rhythm,  jazz  magazine),  "The  last 
word  in  swing  artistry"  (News-Week),  "...rates 
lops  as  a  musician's  musician"  (Variety).  We 
could  go  on  for  pages  and  tell  about  Benny's  repu- 
tation as  a  classical  musician,  his  ability  to  impro- 
vise as  many  as  twenty  different  hot  choruses  on 
an  original  theme,  his  intonation,  technique,  and 
style;  but  no,  we  will  just  recommend  that  you 
hear  him  sometime,  if  you  haven't  already.  If  you 
have  any  sort  of  a  musical  ear,  are  not  too  pre- 
judiced, and  do  not  think  that  Shep  Fields  and  his 
"Gargling  Goons"  and  others  of  his  ilk  are  ideal 
dance  music,  you  can't  fail  to  be  captured  by  the 
music  of  this  man  and  that  of  his  orchestra. 

Yes,  he  certainly  has  rhythm,  and,  if  you  don't 
think  his  music  is  danceable,  just  watch  a  couple 
truck  at  the  Pennsylvania's  Madhattan  Room.  And 
then  watch  them  sway  to  some  of  the  slow  pieces 
the  maestro  intersperses  with  the  fast  ones.  Note 
also  that  their  attention  is  given  to  the  music  and 
their  dancing  rather  than  to  the  attractive  mirrored 
pillars  which  are  so  in  harmony  with  the  room's 
pleasant  surroundings.  Ask  any  of  them  about 
Goodman's  danceability,  and  they  will  all  tell  you 
that  his  pulsating  rhythm  brings  out  the  best  in 
dancers.  With  no  offense  intended  we  would  like 
to  hint  that  it  might  just  be  possible  that  what  the 
author  of  "He  Ain't  Got  Rhythm"  needs  is  a  course 
at  Arthur  Murray's,  after  which  his  entire  outlook 
might  change.  (The  author  of  "//e  Aint  Got 
Rhythm"  has  had  a  course  at  Murray's! — Ed.) 


Burdened  Elephants 
By  Richard  P.  Hamilton,  '37 
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The  Joys  Of  Loafing 
By  Thomas  B.  Hewitt,  P.  A.  '39 

ONE  of  the  main  pastimes,  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  at  Andover  is  loafing.  To  understand 
this  thoroughly  we  must  consider  all  of  its  varied 
forms.  Roughly  we  can  divide  it  into  three  main 
classes,  A,  double  A,  and  triple  A.  The  latter,  for 
convenience's  sake,  may  be  called  the  Andover 
Aftermath  Association.  Class  A  consists  of  those 
young  men  conquered  by  spring  fever.  Double  A  is 
made  up  of  "dicks"  who  have  loafed  all  year,  and 
AAA  finds  its  enrollment  among  those  of  the  stu- 
dent body  returning  from  week-end  excuses. 

There  is  hope  for  the  future  for  class  A,  since 
almost  everybody  joins  this  group  sooner  or  later. 
The  members  merely  loll  around  their  rooms,  drape 
themselves  on  chairs,  desks,  or  beds,  and  relax.  In 
class  they  invariably  assume  most  uncomfortable 
positions  and  then  are  too  lazy  to  change  them. 
When  they  are  in  this  state,  a  swift  forward  pro- 
jection of  one's  foot  to  their  "Francis"  is  an  excel- 
lent remedy.  Classes  A1A,  A1AA,  and  A1AB  are 
all  subdivisions  of  this  main  section  whose  differ- 
ences are  too  fine  to  distinguish  in  a  short  theme. 

Double  A  consists  of  people  who  do  not  know 
when  "enough  is  enough."  During  the  Fall  term 
they  did  nothing  but  annoy  others  during  study 
hours,  during  the  Winter  term  they  were  on  "room 
pro,"  and  during  the  Spring  term  they  have  started 
again.  They  do  anything  from  drawing  compass 
circles  on  varnished  easy  (?)  chairs  to  trying  stunts 
such  as  Trudi  Schoop  performed.  This  is  the  group 
that  formed  the  "Raggins"  as  opposed  to  Life's 
"Yogins." 

Group  AAA  is  all  that  its  title  suggests.  For- 
tunately, due  to  school  rules,  one  cannot  join  this 
quickly  growing  organization  on  more  than  two  oc- 
casions per  term.  These  are  troubled  mainly  by 
rising  at  seven,  after  having  done  as  they  pleased 
on  their  excuses.  The  more  worldly  of  this  group 
complain  of  headaches  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
but  the  natural  law,  "Every  action  has  an  equal 
reaction,"  here  is  very  pertinent  to  the  case.  As- 


pirin and  ice  packs  are  the  best  cure.  Thus  far,  the 
Andover  Aftermath  Association  has  not  been  sued 
for  plagiarism  by  the  Automobile  Association  of 
America,  and,  according  to  all  reports,  no  legal 
battle  is  expected. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  try  to  explain  the  remain- 
ing subdivisions  here  because  the  three  main  groups 
are  all  that  are  needed  for  a  general  understand- 
ing of  the  subject.  If,  however,  occasion  arises  for 
learning  more  about  this  topic,  I  believe  that  an 
admirable  treatise  on  the  subject  may  be  found  in 
the  old  General  Municipal  Museum  in  Sparken- 
berg,  Holland. 

The  Gloucesterman 
By  Kendall  H.  Spencer,  P.  A.  '39 
Best  article  in  the  Lower  M iddle  Class 

The  Gloucesterman  stands  as  still  as  death 

Looking  out  o'er  the  stormy  sea. 
With  steady  hands  he  holds  the  wheel 

And  steers  from  a  dangerous  lee. 

That  hardy  fisherman,  brave  and  true, 

Stands  firm  in  storm  and  gale. 
He  stands  for  those  who  were  men  enough 

To  put  out  to  sea  under  sail. 

Many  a  man  with  heart  so  true 

Has  gone  out  to  drag  his  trawl; 
And  many  a  time  a  dory's  missing 

At  time  for  evening  haul. 

Still  men  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships, 

And  men  are  lost  each  year — 
That  stately  figure  in  Gloucester  town 

Says  somewhere's  an  empty  pier. 

What  tales  he'd  tell,  if  only  he  could, 

Of  courage  unheard  of  ashore, 
Of  men  who've  been  lost  in  a  pea-soup  fog .  .  . 

Why!  He'd  talk  forever  more. 

The  brazen  figure  stands  year  by  year, 

A  memorial  for  all  to  see; 
A  fitting  reminder  of  men,  brave  and  true, 

Of  fishermen  lost  at  sea. 
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Faith 

By  John  P.  Furman,  P.  A.  '38 

HP  HE  great  mountain  lay  still  and  white  in  the 
rays  of  the  rising  sun.  The  shadow  of  its  peak 
stretched  far  to  the  west  and  hung  like  a  veil  over 
the  virgin  forests  and  primitive  villages.  At  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  a  little  group  of  peasants  had 
gathered.  For  hours  they  had  stood  there  watching, 
their  eyes  following  a  tiny  speck  moving  far  up 
the  icy  slopes.  Another  adventurer  from  the  great 
world  beyond  the  black  forests  was  defying  the 
mountain  and  the  great  god  which  lived  within  it, 
ruling  their  simple  lives  by  the  sun  and  rain.  Near- 
ly all  the  visitors  from  the  outer  world  had  come 
in  an  attempt  to  scale  the  forbidden  heights  and  all 
had  been  thrown  back  by  the  fury  of  the  god.  The 
one  foreigner  not  lured  to  his  destruction  was  an 
elderly  priest,  who  had  for  many  years  been  at- 
tempting in  vain  to  convert  these  primitive  sava- 
ges; for  they  stubbornly  refused  to  accept  any  re- 
ligion which  did  not  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
an  unseen  power  within  that  shell  of  rock  and  ice. 
While  that  power  remained  unconquered,  their 
faith  was  unswerving.  Father  David  realized  this, 
but  he  did  not  give  up  hope.  Perhaps  some  day  the 
obstacle  would  be  overcome. 

The  little  speck,  which  had  now  reached  the  foot 
of  the  last  steep  slope,  was  almost  hidden  in  a 
snowy  mist,  and  then  it  disappeared  from  view.  Al- 
ways it  had  been  like  this,  the  black  dot  vanishing 
into  the  heavens,  never  to  be  seen  again;  and  then 
the  tribal  ceremony,  a  sacrifice  to  the  mountain 
god  which  had  once  more  asserted  his  power.  Now, 
as  the  natives  watched  scornfully,  Father  David 
sank  to  his  knees,  his  white  head  bowed,  his  hands 
grasping  the  little  cross  which  hung  about  his  neck. 
How  often  had  they  seen  him  like  this,  on  his  knees 
before  the  altar  or  in  the  open  field,  praying,  al- 
ways praying,  for  them. 

Suddenly  the  cloud  which  surrounded  the  moun- 
tain peak  parted  a  little  as  though  cleft  by  an  un- 
seen hand.  The  priest  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  and 


all,  wondering,  lifted  their  eyes  upward.  For  a  mo- 
ment nothing  could  be  distinguished.  Then,  at  the 
very  peak  of  the  snowy  majesty  they  saw  a  speck, 
a  speck  which  moved.  The  climber  had  reached  his 
goal;  the  mountain  had  been  scaled.  Slowly  the 
cloud  closed  again  and  only  a  sea  of  white  was  left. 
For  a  moment  there  was  a  silence.  In  the  faces  of 
the  natives  were  looks  of  doubt,  then  of  wonder, 
then,  as  their  untrained  minds  grasped  the  real 
significance  of  what  they  had  seen,  looks  of  disillu- 
sionment. Father  David  had  sunk  again  to  his 
knees.  For  a  moment  they  did  not  move.  Finally, 
one  by  one,  they  too  knelt  down.  The  mountain  lay 
defeated  before  them.  Their  faith  in  its  power  was 
gone. 


Smart  Guy 
By  Richard  A.  Weaver,  P.  A.  '37 

TCHABOD  DONALDSON  was  a  smart  guy.  Self- 
*"  made,  he  worked  for  one  of  New  York's  leading 
advertising  agencies.  He  was  young  and  proud,  es- 
pecially of  his  job,  about  which  he  often  said,  "It's 
a  specialty,  all  right.  The  sort  of  thing  you  pick  up 
by  hard  work."  Ichy  earned  his  sixty-five  a  week  re- 
membering customers'  names  and  faces. 

It  was  pay  day,  and  after  a  week  of  hastily  con- 
sumed sandwiches  and  coffee  Ichy  felt  that  a  hot 
luncheon  would  be  a  welcome  change.  Dropping 
into  his  favorite  hash  house,  he  secured  a  table,  or- 
dered a  meal,  and  looked  around.  None  of  his  old 
cronies  were  present,  but  a  short,  rugged,  Latin- 
like man  did  attract  his  attention.  After  several 
minutes  of  continued  staring,  he  felt  confident  that 
the  man  was  a  former  client.  Jumping  up,  he  ap- 
proached the  man's  table  and  sat  down. 

"Hello,"  he  ventured,  "my  name's  Donaldson — 
of  Dursten  and  McCloud.  I'm  sure  I've  seen  you 
somewhere  before." 

"Perhaps,"  the  other  snapped,  "I'm  La  Guardia 
of  City  Hall,  New  York!" 
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Sven — A  Portrait 


By  Ralph  E.  Chapman,  P.  A.  '37 


OVEN  KRUDSEN,  as  he  stood  on  deck  getting 
^  into  his  diving  equipment,  was  a  physical  giant. 
First  glance  would  say  not  too  friendly  a  giant,  but 
closer  inspection  would  reveal  genial  lines  of  hos- 
pitality around  his  eyes  and  mouth.  Blond,  with  a 
classic  profile,  Sven  carried  his  forty  years  lightly 
and  cheerfully.  As  he  forced  his  hands  through 
the  soaped  wrist-guards  he  smiled  inwardly  and 
thought:  "Howr  different."  Now  he  was  ready  and 
it  would  be  but  a  moment  before  the  launch  came 
up  into  position.  Smiling  still  Sven 
pulled  strongly  on  a  cigar- 
ette. He  remembered  the 
first  time  he  had  smoked 
and  how  his  father,  now 
dead,  had  caught  him.  The 
next  day  Sven  had  started 
working  as  office  boy  for 
a  newspaper.  When  he 
was  an  assistant  editor  and 
only  twenty,  Sweden  joined 
the  Allies.  Sven  joined  the 
navy  and  patrolled  the  coast 
on  a  destroyer.  Cheerful  in 
the  almost  unbroken  monotony  of 
patrol  work,  Sven  was  well  liked  by  his 
comrades. 

Sven  longed  to  do  something  and  one  day  the 
chance  came.  A  Swedish  submarine  had  been  dis- 
abled and  located.  A  diver  was  needed  and,  the 
regular  one  days  away,  the  call  was  given  for 
volunteers.  The  fat  old  captain  of  the  destroyer 
himself  wanted  to  go.  There  were  so  many  that 
lots  had  to  be  drawn.  Sven  won,  and  at  twenty-one 
he  performed  a  major  underwater  job.  Demobil- 
ized he  sought  his  old  job,  but  it  had  been  filled. 
He  sought  others  in  a  futile  search.  He  left  his 


father  and  turned  to  America.  He  had  no  luck.  In 
despair  he  found  some  small  jobs  diving.  All  he 
did  was  inspect  underwater  pier  and  bridge  heads. 
He  studied  engineering  in  a  boarding  house  to  learn 
the  theories  behind  construction.  In  1922  his  father 
followed  his  mother.  Sven  inherited  a  comfortable 
sum  of  money  and  returned  to  America  with  a  wife. 
She  had  died  the  following  year  giving  him  his 
son.  The  thought  of  his  son,  curly-topped  and  full 

of  spirit,  made  Sven 
smile  broadly. 

But  then,  ten  years 
later,  an  accident  had  hap- 
pened to  his  back  while  he 
was  working  on  a  navy  job  at 
Panama.  Many  leading  doc- 
tors agreed  any  further  div- 
ing might  materially  shorten 
Sven's  life.  But  Sven  had  the 
lure  of  the  sea  in  him,  and  he 
could  not  change  his  trade.  He 
was  inactive  for  two  years 
and  then  under  an  assumed 
name  he  took  a  job.  He  would 
have  used  his  own,  but  people 
are  superstitious;  they  don't 
want  a  man  with  a  broken 
back  working  for  them. 
Sven  smiled  rather  grimly  when  he  realized  that  he 
would  have  six  years  more  hard  work  before  his 
fourteen-year-old  son  would  be  out  of  school.  Sven 
had  slept  in  a  professor's  garret.  His  son  could. 
He  forced  the  last  tobacco  from  his  lungs — took  on 
the  weights.  The  helmet  was  twisted  on  and  pinned. 
Sven  thought — "Six  years — that's  not  long,  not 
much  more  than  six  months."  As  he  went  deeper, 
the  light  became  less  strong  but  Sven  whistled — 
cheerfully. 
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Random  Thoughts  at  Andover 

By  Cranston  E.  Jones,  P.  A.  '36 


(Note:  Although  it  is  not  our  policy  to  print  ar- 
ticles submitted  by  graduates,  an  exception  has  been 
made  in  this  case  because  the  material  here  is  per- 
tinent to  Commencement,  and  because  the  paper 
was  written  while  the  author  was  still  at  Andover. 
— The  Editors.) 

LOWER  MIDDLE  YEAR 
November,  1933 

Talked  with  my  room-mate  for  a  long  time  last 
night.  It's  amazing.  I  never  had  any  idea  he  thought 
about  things.  We  discussed  religion  at  first,  and 
he  seems  to  have  a  rather  Sunday-schoolish  concep- 
tion of  God.  Not  exactly  that  God  has  whiskers, 
but  he  does  think  of  Him  as  a  huge  ball  of  light. 
So  many  intelligent  men  do  believe  in  a  God  that 
there  might  be  something  in  it. 

We  also  talked  about  fraternities.  Both  of  us  ad- 
mitted that  we  wanted  to  belong  to  one.  Last  year 
nobody  paid  much  attention  to  them,  but  now 
that  we're  Lowers  they  seem  to  be  becoming  more 
and  more  important.  Anyway  it  seems  to  me  they 
aren't  worth  the  time  and  money  one  puts  into  them. 
They  seem  so  undemocratic  that  I  wonder  how  they 
ever  got  into  this  school. 
March,  1934 

A  very  interesting  thing  happened  at  T's  room 
today.  We  were  looking  through  last  year's  Pot 
Pourri,  and  we  came  across  someone  with  noth- 
ing under  his  name.  T.  said  that  that  would  never 
happen  to  him.  He  is  out  to  amount  to  something 
in  school,  but  I  can't  help  feeling  he  is  worshipping 
clay  idols.  I  wonder  if  he  isn't  going  to  lose  a  lot 
in  the  process  of  arriving? 

His  roommate  is  now  a  pacifist.  That  is  a  weak 
attitude.  I  think  one  ought  to  defend  one's  country. 
April,  1934 

Just  got  back  from  a  Society  of  Inquiry  forum 
where  we  discussed  youth  movements  in  the  world. 
1  wish  there  were  one  in  this  country,  but  there 
doesn't  seem  to  be  any.  I  wonder  if  my  plan  would 


appeal  to  enough  fellows  to  start  one?  Two  of  Dad's 
friends  have  sent  me  clippings  and  maps,  and  are 
really  interested  in  it.  They  agree  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  introducing  an  agricultural  commu- 
nist section  in  the  middle  west.  However,  the  whole 
plan  now  appears  to  me  to  be  a  romantic  combina- 
tion of  feudalism  and  communism. 

The  masters  here  feel  that  the  upper  class  should 
rule  America.  However,  they  did  not  explain  what 
the  "upper  class"  was.  I  suspect  they  were  talking 
of  an  intellectual  aristocracy. 

UPPER-MIDDLE  YEAR 
December,  1934 

I  am  completely  taken  with  Philosophy.  It  is 
bringing  up  all  sorts  of  problems  I  never  even 
thought  about.  Ethics  interests  the  class  the  most; 
metaphysics  is  over  our  heads.  Two  of  us  stayed 
up  last  night  and  worked  out  a  proof  for  immor- 
tality. There  is  purpose  in  our  own  lives  and 
throughout  the  universe.  At  least  there  is  order  in 
everything  and  so  we  thought  there  was  probably 
purpose.  If  we  share  in  an  infinite  purpose,  we  are 
in  a  sense  infinite. 

I  came  across  a  beautiful  conception  the  other 
day.  All  our  lives  are  symphonies  and  all  together 
they  combine  to  form  the  Symphony  of  the  Uni- 
verse. 

January,  1935 

I  went  to  tea  today.  Someone  steered  the  conver- 
sation around  to  a  philosophy  of  life.  I  think  one 
ought  to  take  some  great  field  and  try  to  solve  the 
problems  in  that  field.  One  wouldn't  succeed,  but 
it  would  be  doing  some  service.  The  master  didn't 
seem  to  grasp  what  I  was  talking  about. 

I  talked  to  my  English  teacher  about  writing. 
It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  write  about  things  we 
are  familiar  with,  and  leave  out  bloody  battlefields 
and  New  York  tenements.  Most  school-boy  poetry, 
I'm  afraid,  is  the  product  of  unbalanced  introspec- 
tion. 
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February,  1935 

I  have  thought  through  the  problem  of  sincerity 
and  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  best  way.  When  I 
came  here,  I  found  that  other  boys  were  different 
in  so  many  ways.  They  had  a  different  way  of  get- 
ting along  together  and  different  moral  standards. 
One  has  to  adapt  oneself  to  a  new  environment,  but 
I  think  I  not  only  accepted  others'  mannerisms,  but 
also  their  moral  standards.  It  has  been  rather  dif- 
ficult because  I  find  I  have  disowned  my  own  feel- 
ings about  what  was  right  and  wrong  and  have  ac- 
cepted other  boys'  ideas  which  I  don't  really  be- 
lieve. 

I  knew  I  was  young  and  had  not  done  a  great 
deal  others  had.  I  thought  that  if  I  pretended  to  be 
the  sort  that  every  one  seemed  to  like  I  would  get 
along  a  great  deal  better.  I  am  sure  that  that  is  the 
wrong  way.  If  some  one  likes  you  for  something 
you  are  not,  it  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  sort  of  feel- 
ing. By  keeping  one's  integrity,  I  think  one  will  in 
the  end  gain  the  respect  of  those  one  likes,  and 
that  is  what  is  really  important. 

SENIOR  YEAR 
September,  1935 

N.  came  in  last  night  and  talked  until  early  this 
morning.  He  is  quite  broken  up  about  this  fraternity 
business.  I  tried  to  make  him  reason  the  whole 
thing  through  and  regain  his  balance.  I  am  sure 
that  the  real  evil  in  the  fraternities  lies  in  the  effect 
they  have  on  those  who  are  not  in  one. 
November,  1935 

Had  a  discussion  with  W.  about  England.  We 
discussed  the  peerage  and  Church  of  England.  He 
was  all  for  them  and  wished  we  had  them  here.  The 
things  America  used  to  live  by  are  being  swept  out 
from  under  us,  he  thinks,  and  so  he  wants  to  import 
English  ideals  and  establish  them.  He  wants  some- 
thing that  he  can  fall  back  on  that  is  accepted.  I 
think  he  really  wants  the  prestige  and  respect  given 
to  the  upper  classes  there  without  earning  them 
himself.  It  is  a  cowardly  attitude.  He  has  got  to 
realize  that  he  must  make  his  own  place  in  society 
and  work  out  his  own  philosophy  and  religion. 


January,  1936 

We  are  all  beginning  to  think  about  jobs  for  this 
coming  summer.  Last  night,  after  talking  about 
this,  we  got  off  on  goals  in  life.  B.  wants  to  be  a 
financial  success,  but  doesn't  have  any  idea  what 
he  wants  money  for.  He  is  very  discouraged  about 
his  mediocrity  in  school.  It  must  have  been  amu- 
sing to  have  heard  us  admitting  to  one  another  our 
respective  possibilities. 
March,  1936 

We  are  almost  through  Andover.  After  spend- 
ing four  years_  waiting  for  graduation  to  come,  I 
rather  hate  to  find  it  coming  closer. 

A  great  many  friends  of  mine  feel  they  are  not 
getting  too  much  out  of  school.  That  may  be  be- 
cause they  are  seniors  now  and  have  very  little  to 
show  for  it,  but  then  they  haven't  put  too  much 
into  school. 

I  think  Andover's  greatest  deficiency  is  a  better 
relationship  between  masters  and  students.  Despite 
faculty  teas  and  occasional  dormitory  teas,  too 
many  of  us  are  graduating  without  knowing  any 
teacher  really  well.  For  me,  friendships  with  mas- 
ters has  been  the  most  worthwhile  aspect  of  An- 
dover. 


To  Your  Room 
By  Cornelius  A.  Wood,  Jr.,  '37 
Your  room  to  me  gives  everything  I  need: 
The  lights  turned  low,  the  ruddy  glow  of  fire, 
The  potted  plants,  the  music  of  the  lyre, 
A  total  lack  of  common  thought  and  deed. 
All  this,  for  inspiration  to  succeed, 
I  find  essentially  is  my  desire; 
For  higher  hopes,  for  higher  aims  require 
Your  words,  your  thoughts,  your  silence  to  be 
freed. 

And  thus  once  more  do  I  feel  satisfied, 

And.  leaving  with  the  aim  avowed  anew, 
Begin  again  the  task  which  long  had  failed, 
The  work  which  for  a  time  had  me  defied, 
Refmding  inspiration  which  to  few 
Can  give  results  so  greatly  to  be  hailed. 
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New  Hampshire  Winter 
By  Samuel  R.  Detwiler,  Jr.,  '38 
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Weltanschauung  Through  the  Cockroach 

By  Donald  M.  Reynolds,  P.  A.  '38 
Honourable  Mention  for  the  Upper  Middle  Class 


TO  most  people  the  cockroach  is  a  filthy,  dis- 
agreeable pest,  its  alleged  fetid  odor,  accord- 
ing to  fastidious  housekeepers,  rendering  it  incom- 
patible with  a  decent  domestic  regime.  But  to  the 
initiated,  such  as  this  writer,  the  family  Blattidae 
present  a  means  of  looking  at  society  from  a  unique 
angle,  for  the  affairs  of  men  are  always  critically 
observed  by  these  little  creatures  who  share  the 
cornucopia  and  the  frugal  crumb  with  the  highest 
of  primates. 

My  first  blattid  acquaintance  was  the  American 
Cockroach  (Paraplaneta  Americana)  whose  ac- 
quaintance I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  in  the  gal- 
lery of  the  United  States  Senate.  I  struck  up  a  con- 
versation with  Ted,  as  he  was  called  by  his  con- 
temporaries, just  as  he  was  finishing  a  hasty  lunch 
which  consisted  of  the  glue  from  the  binding  of 
the  day's  "Congressional  Record." 

Theodore  was  at  first  shy,  but  soon  became  so 
loquacious  that  a  torrent  of  words  poured  out  from 
between  his  tiny  mandibles  upon  various  vital 
topics  of  the  day.  I  began  to  side  with  the  environ- 
mentalists after  hearing  Ted  talk,  for  no  cockroach 
could  have  inherited  such  a  glib  tongue — it  must 
certainly  have  come  from  living  in  legislative 
chambers.  However,  I  must  admit  that  it  was 
through  this  insect  that  I  became  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  the  so-called  depression  in  our  country 
was  done  for,  because  the  opulence  in  which  he 
lived  belied  all  leftist  claims  of  starvation  among 
government  employees.  Admittedly  a  Son  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Ted  vehemently  denounced 
the  radical  elements  with  a  signal  absence  of  trite- 
ness, as  "subversively  undermining  the  American 
form  of  government."  Such  sentiments  as  these  led 
me  to  believe  that  if  such  potential  Fascists  are 
found  among  our  government's  cockroachean 
guests,  it  is  not  a  whit  illogical  to  assume  that  the 
whole  legislative  branch  is  teeming  with  reaction- 
aries. 


Just  as  I  was  about  to  gain  insight  into  the 
present  trend  towards  centralized  government,  I  in- 
advertently bumped  against  a  light  switch,  which 
sent  Ted  a-flying,  or  rather  a-crawling,  for  one 
thing  cockroaches  cannot  stand  is  bright  light;  their 
very  name  in  Latin  means  "shunning  light."  Thus 
ended  my  first  encounter  with  a  Blattida. 

While  passing  under  the  Brandenburger  Sieges- 
tor  in  Berlin  a  few  months  later,  I  chanced  to  come 
upon  a  tragic  scene — the  deathbed  of  a  cockroach. 
Surrounded  by  loving  roaches,  the  victim  of  mal- 
nutrition wanly  smiled  a  greeting  to  me  as  I  stooped 
down  to  the  curbstone.  Otto,  whose  ancestor  had 
bitten  an  army  officer  during  the  famous  Miinchener 
putsch,  and  who  himself  had  been  as  ardent  a  Nazi 
as  any  German  in  those  glorious  days  of  1933, 
now  was  extremely  bitter  against  the  regime  in 
power,  for  since  the  first  enthusiastic  reception  ac- 
corded Hitler  was  over,  the  cochroach  tribe  had 
been  greatly  decimated  by  the  lack  of  food.  Nat- 
urally Otto  blamed  this  on  the  great  armaments 
program. 

His  hypopharanx  chattered  even  in  his  last  mo- 
ments as  he  looked  uneasily  over  his  left  antenna; 
for,  as  his  wife  later  complained  to  me,  the  mop- 
pets of  Berlin  had  now  begun  to  practice  a  vague 
kind  of  cannibalism  by  eating  their  old  friends 
the  cockroaches.  To  add  insult  to  injury,  the  Ges- 
tapo (Geheimstaatspolizei)  were  already  placing 
contact  poisons  in  all  areas  where  recalcitrant  revo- 
lutionary blattids  were  suspected  to  be  hiding.  The 
sight  of  this  dying  insect,  his  abdomen  and  thorax 
shrunk  from  lack  of  proper  food,  is  the  most  hard- 
hitting indictment  of  Fascism  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  most  enthusiastic  supporter  of  Bolshevism 
with  whom  the  writer  has  come  in  contact  was 
Vladimir,  who,  when  I  met  him  at  the  AMO  Auto- 
mobile Plant  at  Stalingrad,  had  just  been  decor- 
ated with  the  Order  of  Lenin  for  organizing  a  shock 
brigade  of  "udarniks"  among  his  fellow  cock- 
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roaches.  Although  Vladi  admitted  that  the  work 
of  his  comrade  roaches  had  brought  the  production 
of  the  A  MO  plant  two  hundred  percent  above  the 
goal  set  by  the  Moscow  Stankovists,  he  refused  to 
take  any  credit  for  the  feat,  pointing  out  that  the 
AMO  insects  had  merely  followed  Lenin's  pre- 
cepts as  modified  by  the  last  Plenum  of  the  C.  P. 
S.  U.  Vladi,  like  Ted,  was  quite  obese,  but  unlike 
the  latter,  disdained  such  bourgeois  luxuries  as 
antenna  cleaners,  or  mandible  wipers.  While  Otto 
had  vociferously  condemned  his  own  state  terrorist 
police,  this  Soviet  cockroach,  to  my  great  surprise, 
brazenly  pointed  out  that  the  Oh-Gay-Pay-Oo  had 
established  thirty  children's  creches  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  his  own  plant. 

Although  admitting  that  some  bureaucracy  did 
exist  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  Vladimir  pointed  out  with 
pride  that  the  Commissariat  for  Heavy  Industry 
had  recently  established  a  bureau  which  was  to  be 
called,  "The  Bureau  for  the  Suppression  of  Sup- 
pression of  Tarakani  (Cockroaches)."  After  more 
revealing  discussion  of  Soviet  life,  our  conversation 
was  terminated  by  the  appointment  which  my 
creeping  friend  had  with  the  local  committee  for 
the  promulgation  of  atheism. 

As  a  student  at  Andover  during  the  past  two 
years,  the  writer  has  had  the  opportunity  to  develop 
a  very  sincere  and  intimate  relationship  with  a 
local  cockroach,  whose  name  I  shall  naturally  re- 
frain from  mentioning  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  Joe 
is  a  denizen  of  the  local  eating-house  or  "Beanery," 
as  the  yokel  calls  it,  whom  I  encountered  in  the 
basement  of  said  building  during  one  of  my  fre- 
quent raids  on  the  cookie  cabinet.  His  face  was 
not  of  the  usual  cockroachean  light  brown,  but  a 
dark  purple  which  betrayed  toxic  poisoning.  His 
own  insect  physician  later  confirmed  this  fact,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  food  which  the  roaches  man- 
aged to  pick  up  in  the  "Beanery"  was  obviously 
the  cause  of  the  pigmental  changes  in  his  exo- 
skeleton. 

Joe  himself  is  an  ardent  Blue  partisan,  and  al- 
ways recalls  with  pleasure  the  defeats  suffered  by 
Exeter,  the  rival  educational  mill. 

Should  the  reader  care  to  get  a  better  cockroach 


view  of  this  educational  institution,  he  will  always 
find  Joe  on  tap  under  the  largest  soup  kettle  next 
to  the  broiling  ovens  in  the  Beanery's  basement.  In 
closing,  allow  me  to  add  that  this  essay  was  actual- 
ly typed  by  Joe  himself  who  jumps  down  from  the 
top  of  the  typewriter  for  each  letter.  Unlike  Don 
Marquis's  roach,  Joe  has,  in  spite  of  his  flabby 
legs  due  to  "Beanery"  fare,  the  ability  to  reach 
the  period,  so  that  this  bit  of  writing  does  have 
punctuation  marks. 

The  Prowler 
By  Robert  C.  Black,  P.  A.  '39 

OTEALTHILY  the  prowler  crept  down  the  dark 
*^  alley  to  a  court  in  back  of  a  dingy  apartment 
house.  It  was  the  dead  of  night;  everything  was 
quiet — only  a  late  taxi  could  be  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance. As  the  prowler  carefully  made  his  way 
down  the  alleyway,  a  milkman,  unaware  of  any- 
thing amiss,  made  him  draw  back  into  the  protec- 
tion of  the  deep  shadows.  Then,  after  a  short  pause, 
the  milkman  continued  on  his  way.  After  letting 
out  a  deep  breath,  the  mysterious  man  moved  on, 
reaching  the  court  as  a  cat,  its  eyes  gleaming  in 
the  darkness,  slunk  past  him.  He  drew  back  against 
the  side  of  a  building  and,  reaching  up,  caught 
hold  of  the  ladder  of  a  fire  escape  and  pulled  him- 
self up.  Silently  he  climbed  three,  four,  five  stories, 
up  to  the  roof,  pausing  at  each  floor  to  listen  and 
peer  intently  down  into  the  court  below.  Now  the 
figure  drew  himself  over  the  edge  of  the  roof, 
walked  carefully  over  to  the  door  leading  down 
into  the  building,  and  opened  it.  On  tiptoe,  he  went 
down  two  flights,  and  walked  down  a  narrow  hall- 
way, lit  by  a  single  bulb  at  the  far  end.  Cautiously 
he  slipped  by  rows  of  doors.  Stopping  before  one, 
he  listened  for  several  seconds.  Then  he  put  his 
hand  on  the  knob,  turned  it,  and  slowly  pushed 
the  door  open. 

"Henry!  Where  have  you  been?"  broke  out  a 
loud  feminine  voice  from  within. 

"Er, — ah,  that  is, — you  see,  dear — ."  The  door 
closed,  once  again  all  was  dark  and  still.  An  ele- 
vated train  rattled  in  the  distance. 
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Bulfinch 
By  Alonzo  G.  Hearne,  P.  A.  '38 

FEW  students  realize  the  extremely  interesting 
background  of  Bulfinch  Hall  and  the  fascin- 
ating history  of  its  designer,  Charles  Bulfinch.  Al- 
though there  are  no  definite  records  to  prove  that 
Charles  Bulfinch  was  the  actual  architect,  the  in- 
formation at  hand  is  so  conclusive  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  the  statement. 

Charles  Bulfinch  can  be  called  the  first  of  the 
New  England  architects.  He  is  indeed  one  of  the 
most  famous  American  designers.  He  was  of  a  fine 
Colonial  family  which  was  quite  wealthy.  His 
father  was  an  eminent  doctor  in  Boston  and  his 
mother  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
the  country.  Yet  with  all  his  wealth  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Charles  was  in  later  life  imprisoned  for 
one  month  because  he  was  unable  to  pay  a  debt  of 
$9,000.  Although  a  poor  business  man  he  achieved 
notable  success  in  architectural  projects,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  drifted  into  the  profession  as  a  cure 
for  idleness.  Among  his  most  successful  attain- 
ments in  architecture  are:  the  State  House  in  Bos- 
ton, the  National  Capitol  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
the  Lancaster  Church  in  Massachusetts,  the  latter 
being  called  one  of  his  greatest  successes. 

Bulfinch  prepared  for  Harvard  at  Boston  Latin 
School  and  after  three  years  of  study  at  Harvard 
was  presented  his  diploma.  For  some  time  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  in  Boston  and 
was  later  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Boston 
Police  Department  at  the  meager  salary  of  $600  a 
year.  Civic  pride  seemed  to  be  one  of  his  attributes, 
for  he  later  remodeled  Faneuil  Hall  and  designed 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  while  at  the 
same  time  introducing  improvements  upon  various 
other  buildings. 

A  structure  which  was  completed  when  he  was 
at  the  zenith  of  his  career  was  Bulfinch  Hall,  then 
known  as  Classic  Hall.  When  one  considers  the 
cost  of  the  recently  remodeled  building,  the  orig- 


inal cost  of  $13,252  seems  very  slight.  Among  the 
contributors  to  this  fund  were  William  Phillips  of 
Boston,  who  contributed  $5000,  and  President 
Kirkland  of  Harvard,  who  subscribed  $3680.  Al- 
though the  outer  shell  of  the  building  has  always 
retained  its  beautiful  colonial  design,  the  interior 
has  been  remodeled  several  times  to  accommodate 
the  changing  needs  of  the  Academy.  It  was  orig- 
inally a  building  of  class  rooms  with  two  large 
stoves  of  brick  reaching  nearly  to  the  ceiling,  and 
double  benches  to  accommodate  the  students. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  P.  A.  1825,  mentioned  the 
building  in  his  immortal  poem,  "The  School  Boy," 
a  portion  of  which  runs  as  follows: 

"How  all  comes  back!  The  upward  slanting  floor, 

The  masters'  thrones  that  flank  the  central  door, 

The  long  outstretching  alleys  that  divide 

The  rows  of  desks  that  stand  on  either  side, 

The  staring  boys,  a  face  to  every  desk, 

Bright,  dull,  pale,  blooming,  common,  picturesque." 

Later  the  building  served  as  a  dining  hall,  and 
today  it  has  again  been  returned  to  its  original  use, 
but  with  a  much  more  elaborate  and  beautiful  in- 
terior than  that  of  which  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
or  any  other  Andover  graduate  could  ever  con- 
ceive. However,  all  of  its  new-found  beauty  is  still 
enclosed  in  the  original  structure  which  has  gained 
for  it  the  title  of  the  most  beautiful  building  on  the 
campus. 


To  Bill 

By  John  C.  Cobb,  P.  A.  '38 

So  you're  a  golfer;  ain't  that  swell! 
I  understand  you  play  quite  well. 
First  you  hook,  and  then  you  slice, 
And  then  you  top  it  once  or  twice. 
Then  you  rave  and  stamp  about, 
And  cuss  your  helpless  caddy  out. 
So  if  you  must  play  golf,  methinks 
You'd  better  stick  to  pee  wee  links. 
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In  The  Interests  of  Science 


\T  THEN  Pedigrew  L.  Bunrumble,  Jr.,  first  ar- 
*  *  rived  at  Andover,  he  was  considered  quite 
an  ordinary  and  prosaic  sort  of  lad;  but  three  years 
later,  when  he  received  an  early  graduation,  he 
was  considered  anything  but  such.  The  story  is  a 
rather  interesting  one  and,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
never  before  been  made  public. 

Pedigrew,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  very  prosaic 
boy  and  as  such,  led  a  very  prosaic  life  at  An- 
dover. He  dressed  quite  conventionally  in  the  ap- 
proved style,  had  a  moderate  number  of  moderate 
friends  whom  he  knew  moderately  well,  studied 
diligently  enough  to  keep  his  average  slightly 
above  passing,  and  looked  upon  athletics  as  a 
necessary  evil.  He  was  obviously  not  an  outstand- 
ing boy  in  any  form,  except  for  his  exceptional 
ability  to  attain  an  unparalleled  state  of  ennui  dur- 
ing his  classes.  This  was  his  undoing,  but  in  quite 
an  unusual  way. 

During  these  periods  of 
boredom,  Pedigrew 
found  it  expedient  to 
adopt  some  form  of 
unobtrusive  amuse- 
ment to  avoid  the 
embarrassment  of 
going  to  sleep  in 
the  midst  of  some 
of  his  duller  class- 
es.   Since    he  had 
always     found  that 
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counting  sheep  at  night  helped  his  insomnia  not  one 
whit,  he  struck  on  this  as  an  admirable  system  to 
keep  him  awake  during  the  day.  However,  after 
several  experiments,  he  found  this  fully  as  boring 
as  the  class  itself,  and  returned  to  common  day- 
dreaming. 

It  was  one  day  in  early  April  when  Pedigrew 
came  upon  his  great  discovery.  He  was  sitting 
casually  in  English  class  musing  over  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  able  to  answer  but  one  of  the  twenty 
questions  he  should  have  done  for  preparation. 
Taking  this  thought  with  him,  he  began  his  daily 
period  of  day-dreaming.  The  subject  he  had  chosen 
for  his  English  class  day-dream  was  hypnotism. 
Pedigrew  began  his  course  of  thought  by  consider- 
ing the  adventures  of  his  favorite  comic  strip  char- 
acter, Blinko,  The  Mystic,  whom  he  read  religious- 
ly every  morning.  Blinko,  a  very  fortunate  person, 
endowed  with  all  the  magic  powers  of  the  far  east, 
was  able  to  extricate  himself  from  any  predica- 
ment in  which  his  author  might  choose  to  place 
him  by  merely  hypnotizing  those  about  him,  and 
proceeding  unmolested. 

"How  wonderful,"  thought  Pedigrew,  "to  be  able 
to  hypnotize  people  as  Blinko  does.  What  a  boon 
to  living  it  would  be.  For  example,  right  now,  I 
would  be  able  to  look  up  at  Mr.  Burgess,  stare  him 
straight  in  the  eye  like  this,  and  transfer  the  thought 
to  his  subconscious  mind  that  I  want  to  be  asked 
the  twelfth  question  and ..." 
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"Bunrumble,  take  the  twelfth  question,"  boomed 
Mr.  Burgess  across  his  desk. 

Pedigrew  was  no  little  disturbed  by  this  strange 
coincidence,  and  after  answering  the  twelfth  ques- 
tion, returned  to  his  fluffy  little  cloud  to  think  the 
matter  over  thoroughly.  As  the  bell  sounded,  an- 
nouncing the  end  of  the  period,  he  had  decided 
that,  until  he  had  definite  proof  that  it  was  some- 
thing more,  he  should  treat  the  entire  matter  as 
merely  a  funny  coincidence. 

That  afternoon,  Pedigrew  sat  in  biology  with  a 
determined  look  on  his  face,  chewing  away  at  his 
pencil  as  if  he  had  had  no  lunch.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  hadn't;  for  the  occurrence  of  the  morning 
had  made  his  mind  such  an  animated  mass  of 
thoughts  and  speculations  that  the  idea  of  so  mun- 
dane a  matter  as  food  seemed  preposterous.  He 
looked  directly  at  Dr.  Barton  and  finally  resolved 
to  make  the  test,  the  supreme  test. 

"Dr.  Barton,"  transmitted  Pedigrew,  "I  feel  a 
slight  draught.  Walk  over  and  close  this  window." 
Dr.  Barton  made  not  a  move  but  continued  to 
ramble  on  concerning  osmosis.  But  the  good  doc- 
tor, who  was  a  phlegmatic  soul,  had  received  the 
mental  message  on  time,  being  tardy  only  in  physi- 
cal response.  The  heart  which  was  beating  wildly 
in  Pedigrew  Bunrumble's  throat  dropped  down  to 
its  normal  position  as  Dr.  Barton  walked  over  to 
the  window  and  closed  it. 

Day  by  day,  Pedigrew  became  more  and  more 
perfect  in  his  art.  In  all  his  classes,  which  now 
had  become  interesting  laboratories  for  his  art,  he 
put  his  masters  through  paces  which,  although  to- 
tally unnoticed  by  anyone  save  himself,  proved 
to  him  that  Pedigrew  L.  Bunrumble  was  fast  be- 
coming strong  and  sure  of  foot  in  the  gentle  art  of 
hypnotism.  Exactly  two  weeks  after  his  discovery, 
Pedigrew,  feeling  in  jubilant  spirits,  put  his  Ger- 
man teacher  to  sleep  for  about  three  minutes.  This 
was  looked  upon  with  great  glee  by  his  classmates, 
but  Pedigrew  maintained  a  sort  of  omnipotent 
stoicism  throughout  the  entire  affair,  inwardly 
gloating  at  the  fields  which  now  lay  open  to  him. 

Had  Pedigrew  been  satisfied  with  such  innocent 


pleasures  as  putting  masters  to  sleep  and  making 
them  close  windows,  perhaps  everything  would 
have  turned  out  all  right.  But  Pedigrew  was  not  that 
sort  of  person  at  all.  He  took  his  newly  found 
powers  for  granted  and  every  day  used  them  more 
extensively.  He  was  the  original  "Give  him  enough 
rope"  type. 

By  May,  Pedigrew  had  taken  to  putting  his  Ger- 
man teacher  to  sleep  for  the  entire  period  and  hav- 
ing Mr.  Burgess  serve  hamburgers  and  Coca  Cola 
with  English.  Even  this  would  not  have  been  so 
bad,  but  one  warm  spring  day  he  put  Dr.  Glotz, 
his  German  teacher,  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness 
and  made  him  climb  onto  his  desk  and  stretch  out 
upon  it.  Life  had  been  proceeding  very  slowly  of 
late  for  Pedigrew,  and  so  he  decided  to  give  an 
exhibition  of  his  prowess  that  would  really  make 
one  sit  up  and  take  notice.  Thereupon  Pedigrew 
caused  Mr.  Glotz  to  defy  the  laws  of  gravity  and 
to  rise  into  the  chalky  air  of  Samuel  Phillips  36. 
This  caused  no  little  consternation  on  the  faces  of 
the  members  of  the  class ;  and  to  further  the  effect, 
Pedigrew  made  Mr.  Glotz  float  about  the  room, 
still  in  a  horizontal  position,  apparently  enjoying  a 
pleasant  afternoon  siesta.  But  Pedigrew,  not 
through  yet,  decided  to  increase  the  speed  of  Mr. 
Glotz  and  make  him  swoop.  And  swoop  Mr.  Glotz 
did.  His  first  one  was  a  fine  swan  dive,  just  grazing 
the  inkwell  on  his  desk.  His  second  Pedigrew  mis- 
judged a  trifle,  and  the  entire  back  row  of  boys 
was  forced  to  duck  to  ^SSSBSBBtSm^. 
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jured;  for  Mr.  Glotz  had  picked  up  considerable 
momentum.  Pedigrew  was  plainly  rattled,  and  lost 
control  entirely.  Mr.  Glotz  sailed  straight  for  the 
East  wall,  and  Pedigrew  was  powerless  to  stop  him. 
Fortunately  there  was  an  open  window,  and  through 
it  soared  the  unhappy  German  instructor.  Once  out 
of  the  window,  he  took  a  sharp  left,  and  made  a 
circuitous  route  around  Samuel  Phillips,  some 
twenty  feet  in  the  air.  Pedigrew,  sighting  him  as 
he  came  around  for  the  fourth  time,  snapped  his 
fingers.  The  hypnotism  broken,  Mr.  Glotz  swooped 
down  to  a  nice  landing  in  some  bushes,  just  miss- 
ing the  board  of  trustees  who  were  making  their 
spring  tour  of  inspection. 

That  was  the  last  time  that  Pedigrew  was  ever 
seen  on  the  Andover  campus;  but  I  have  heard 
from  reliable  information  that  he  is  making  his 
mark  in  the  world  of  science,  where  he  has  long 
been  struggling  with  the  theory  that  the  ape  sprang 
from  man  and  not  vice  versa;  and  to  this  end  he 
has  devoted  his  unique  powers. 

Three  Boys  On  A  Pond 
By  Roger  C.  Kiley,  P.  A.  '39 

A  MID-JUNE  sun  was  disappearing  behind  the 
tree-tops  as  three  boys,  armed  with  fishing 
rods,  stealthily  made  their  way  along  the  shores 
of  Parker  Pond.  Turtles  slid  awkwardly  off  their 
logs  at  the  sound  of  the  boys,  and  a  night  heron 
flapped  majestically  out  of  an  alder  bush.  Yellow 
throats  chattered  and  bustled  about  in  the  under- 
brush, while  a  towhee  repeated  its  name  intermit- 
tently as  it  watched  the  intruders  approach. 

Finally  the  trio  reached  an  old  pier  to  which 
was  tied  a  battered  scow.  The  three  clambered 
aboard  this  cumbersome  craft,  and  while  one  pad- 
dled out  to  a  near-by  cove,  the  others  busied 
themselves  in  setting  up  their  rods,  preparatory  to 
the  coming  fray.  When  the  old  scow  had  been 
maneuvered  into  a  suitable  position,  a  rusty  an- 
chor, completely  befitting  the  occasion  by  its  ap- 
pearance, was  gently  lowered.  Soon  three  brightly 


colored  flies  were  sent  across  the  stilled  surface  by 
three  sleek,  shiny  fly  rods.  Then  a  cry  went  up: 
"I've  got  one!"  and  in  a  few  seconds  a  fat  perch 
was  flopping  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  He  was  not 
long  alone,  however,  for  a  moment  later  another 
of  his  kind  was  lured  to  its  doom  by  the  gaudy 
bunch  of  feathers.  Thus  an  hour  passed,  and 
presently  the  owls  were  hooting  across  the  pond  to 
each  other,  and  a  whip-poor-will  chanted  its  sibilant 
cry,  until  the  woodland  fairly  rang  with  the  melody. 

Then  the  pickerel  began  to  feed,  and  at  once 
they  fell  victim  to  the  wiles  of  the  three  anglers. 
Suddenly  there  came  an  especially  vicious  strike 
at  one  of  the  boys'  lines,  followed  by  a  terrific 
rush.  Reel  and  boy  shrieked  in  unison,  as  the  line 
tore  through  the  guides.  Then  the  strain  lessened, 
and  the  fish,  apparently  beaten,  was  worked  slowly 
in  by  an  excited  fisherman.  But  the  old  warrior  was 
far  from  being  defeated.  Once  more  the  reel  com- 
plained, and  the  battle  began  anew.  Finally  a 
spectacular  leap  ended  the  contest,  and  a  disap- 
pointed angler  was  left  without  his  quarry. 

Now  darkness  was  closing  in,  and  the  little  lake 
sparkled  under  the  light  of  the  full  moon.  One  by 
one  the  stars  appeared,  lending  their  feeble  light 
to  the  warm  evening.  A  rusty  kerosene  lantern  was 
placed  in  the  bow  of  the  old  scow,  and  fishing  con- 
tinued. Several  more  perch  were  taken,  and,  occa- 
sionally, a  plump  bass  came  splashing  over  the 
side.  Noticing  the  approach  of  darkness  the  boys 
decided  to  return  home.  After  having  raised  the 
battered  anchor  the  boys  paddled  laboriously 
ashore,  where  the  fishing  tackle  and  the  catch  were 
unloaded.  Talking  excitedly  of  the  evening's 
events,  they  picked  up  their  equipment,  and  the 
sound  of  their  voices  grew  faint  as  they  disappeared 
into  the  gloom. 
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Canal 

By  William  A.  Liddell.  '37 
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Enchantment:  Mandarin 
By  George  C.  Tooker,  Jr.,  P.  A.  '38 

Best  Composition  in  the  Upper  Middle  Class 

Somewhere  in  the  twilight 

I  hear  the  undulating  words 

Of  an  ancient  Mandarin.  .  .  . 

The  dragon  flower  and  the  dragon  birds 

With  breasts  of  bright  alizarin, 

The  smooth  white  pearls, 

The  dim  white  moons, 

A  subtle  vine  curls 

Through  the  ancient's  floating  tunes. 

He  rises  and  doth  pass 

As  dim  as  misty  glass; 

Misty  in  the  silence  of  the  listening  ears, 

Breathless  in  the  dimness  of  a  thousand  years. 

Were  It  Cut  Or  Bit? 
By  Arthur  C.  Williams,  P.  A.  '39 
Honourable  mention  for  the  Lower  Middle  Class 

~\TES,  Sir!  This  here  Fairlee  would  shore  be  the 
dullest  spot  in  twenty  counties  if  it  weren't 
fer  them  two  widers,  Mrs.  Gallop  and  Mrs.  Stone. 
Why,  sir,  ever  since  Abijiah  Stone  and  Job  Gallop 
pushed  each  other  off  that  high  cliff  yonder,  them 
two  wimmin  hev  never  agreed  on  a  single  thing. 
'Twas  only  the  other  day  we  hed  ter  pull  'em  apart 
down  there  front  of  Zeke's  place.  Poor  Ezra  Hokes 
got  laid  low  by  Wider  Stone's  umbreller.  Yes,  sir, 
them  two  are  quite  a  pair.  And  stubborn!  I  never 
saw  the  like  of  'em.  But  as  I  say,  they  shore  add 
a  spark  to  old  Fairlee. 

Let  me  see .  .  .  guess  it  were  two  weeks  ago  come 
Tuesday,  an  old  feller  came  trampin'  right  thru 
here,  an'  stopped  inter  Amos's  store.  We  all  were 
settin'  'round  swappin'  yarns,  when  this  old  feller 
walked  in  fer  some  vittles.  Josh  were  tendin'  ter 
him  when  in  comes  Wider  Gallop,  and  'fore  long 


Wider  Stone.  Not  a  one  spoke  a  word,  but  we  all 
noticed  that  the  old  feller  hed  only  four  fingers  on 
one  hand.  Soon's  he  walks  out,  the  Wider  Stone 
pipes  up  somethin'  about  how  she  bet  the  finger 
were  cut  off;  but  Wider  Gallop  says  she  knows  it 
were  bit  off.  An'  then  the  two  went  at  it,  screamin' 
top  their  lungs. 

We  managed  ter  keep  'em  apart,  but  whenever 
they  saw  each  other  they'd  always  start  in  again. 
This  went  on  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  an'  the  fol- 
lowin'  Sunday  Wider  Stone  starts  clickin'  some 
scissors  right  in  church,  an'  seein'  as  how  Wider 
Gallop  couldn't  stand  that,  she  begins  ter  click 
her  teeth  real  hard.  They  had  'nother  scrap  Mon- 
day, too,  and  Ebenezer,  the  town  constable,  was 
gittin'  so  mad  at  'em  he  declared  that  if  one  more 
word  of  argument  was  spoken  by  these  two  about 
whether  it  was  cut  or  bit  off,  he'd  hev  'em  ducked 
right  proper.  This  scared  Wider  Gallop,  an'  she 
clean  shut  up,  but  Wider  Stone  weren't  ter  be 
daunted,  fer  she  up  an'  hollers,  "It  were  cut  off!" 

Wal,  we  all  took  her  down  to  Squire  Hawk's 
pond,  an'  she  was  glum  as  an  oyster  as  we  set  'er 
in  the  duckin'  stool.  Tied  'er  up  right  proper,  too, 
an'  then  swung  'er  out  over  the  pond.  And  then 
as  Ebenezer  declared  as  how  maybe  this  'ud  teach 
her,  down  she  went,  kerplunk!  But  true  ter  herself, 
as  the  water  closed  in  on  her,  up  shot  her  skinny 
arm,  an'  she  stuck  out  two  fingers  an'  started  movin' 
'em  like  she  wer  cuttin'  somethin'. 

Yes,  sir!  Fairlee  shore  would  be  a  dull  place  if 
it  weren't  fer  Wider  Stone  an'  Wider  Gallop. 


The  Mirror 
By  Walter  G.  Rafferty,  P.  A.  '38 

Just  once  a  term  it  outward  roams, 
And  on  its  newly  printed  pages 

Are  stories,  essays,  plays,  and  poems 
The  works  of  P.  A.'s  noted  sages. 
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My  Posing  Experiences 

By  Howard  A.  Reed,  P.  A.  '37 


TJ  AVING  read  a  notice  on  the  bulletin  board  in 
George  Washington  Hall  asking  for  models 
to  present  themselves  for  posing  at  the  Art  Gallery, 
I  applied  for  and  got  a  job  last  Friday  morning. 

It  was  with  somewhat  mingled  feelings  that  I 
proceeded  to  un£xe&r'm  fiurtt-ofLabout  fifteen  ar- 
tists, some  ofwhom  lookeji_awf  irHy"~  boredT" 
others'"  seemed  ^u^cfeia.  ted,  and  cast  many  an 
fused  glance  at  my  corner  of  the  room. 
Feeling  quitcxretched,  I  finally-  ^ 
took  off  my  looked  asfeance  at  the-teacner, 

v\ho,  shaking  nts  head  impatiently,  gave  me  to  un- 


rstand  that  even  my  soteks  Imust 
a  ourst  of  courage  I  stepped 
ment  aiTd~-s4epped  giaaeriy  o 
covered  by  a  moth-e/ten  re 
thought  I,  "now  the  Worst]  is  ove 
reckoned  on  my  specify 
then  quite  generally 
ing  glances  from  ijal 
and  my  looks/ mus^ 
ment. 

Just  then,  t 


t.  With 
st  gar- 


ket. 

DUt/littl 

rs.  At, firs 
ve  of  gigg 
ozen  directi 
betrayed 


Hi 


By  this  time  my  self-consciousness  had  worn  off 
to  a  certain  degree,  and  I  began  to  trust  that  this 
business  would  soon  become  part  of  my  routine  and 
that  my  feelings  would  harden  themselves  to  the 
point  of  insensitivity  after  a  few  more  days.  How- 
ever, a  leaden  feeling  in  my  right  arm  caused  me 
abandon  all  hope  of  improvement.  A  vague 
numbne~5s^followed,  and  soon  my  calves  were  taut. 
I  tried  distractedly  to  catch  the  eye  of  my  torturer; 
but  he  was  guidmc  some  misled  pencil  at  the  time, 
and  my  agonized  ibok  went  unheeded.  Finally, 

ernity,  he  said  that  only 
ighed  contentedly,  and 
a&r>n  dragged  by,  before 
;rax and  rest  my  stricken 
spe)^  hyphen  I  was  told 
Vi\  dnoosiiig^one  which  I 
siful,  Ij  sat  quietly  wait- 
thq  ^rtisrs'  faces  ^attracted 
^h^e-lurning  my\int€ 
to  my  toes  I  studied  a  blister,  anathen  atter 


after  what  seemed  i 
thirty  seconds  rem 
waited.  An  age  pas 
1  was  finally  all 
a  mo 
;  a  sittin 
be 

rpg^-Thc  cxp 


alfeTTrrcm~4er  a 


ounded/ relief,  amer  was 
WhiLe  ^h^studohts  bus/ed  / k> 
and/ pencils,  I  /took  a  few^ 
the  room  and  saw  \hat  I  was 
of  this  class,  /ho  wou^ld  try 

'  f  it, 


An\ 


stored  by  Mr 
themselves  with  ] 
hurried  glances  a 
to  be  the  focai  p 

to  draw  my  figure/.for  ra/her  their/own  ide* 
from   almost  every  conceivable/  angle, 
source  of  worry  to  me  was  that  /ne  blind  remai 
unpleasantly  open,  and  that  /It  was  in  direct  liri 
with  me  and  the  path  outsid 

I  was  startled  from  my  thoughts  by  the  voice  of 
the  instructor  who,  handing  me  a  circular  board, 
explained  that  I  assume  the  attitude  of  a  discobolo. 
My  first  attempt  almost  precipitated  me  to  the  floor, 
as  the  table  underneath  turned  on  its  wheels  when  I 
shifted  my  weight  at  all.  Recovering,  I  stuck  out 
an  arm  and  tried  hard  to  appear  animated,  but 
natural.  My  earnest  efforts  brought  forth  smiles 
from  several,  but  kindness,  the  great  benefactress, 
had  apparently  softened  the  hearts  of  others. 


hypnotizmjr_a  flyjmmy  knee.  All  to  no  av 
thoughts  s/eme<i^haihed  to  my  discomfort 
yUtl 

¥  po. 


th/t  aftf 


r^reja^i 


>se 


my 

n/ute  or  two  even  ^  c 
unbearable.  I  tried 
the  period  ended, 
joyitmy  and  began  t*f/9on  my  clpthes, 
my  trials>*ere  ov^C  Howeveivs^nsiiive- 
ln  overcame  me^arid  my  flesh  crawled 
ncied  all  sorts  of  glanCes-TJelng  cast  at 
by  the\  artists.  Eventually,  I/struggled  into  my 
es  and  \eft  quite  jauntil^/fjnfortunately,  I  had 
en  sorely\tried  .and ^y/spirit  was  downtrodden. 
Was  it  worm  fifty  cents  tQ__be  thus  abused?  I 
thought  not  and  decided  to  abandon  posing  as  a 
profession.  But,  man  soon  forgets,  and  time  softens 
all  hurts;  avarice  has  proved  my  undoing,  and  on 
Monday  morning  I  shall  again  report  as  profes- 
sional model.  Through  a  bit  of  suffering  I  have 
learned  to  respect  the  difficulty  that  I  myself  pre- 
sent to  my  artists,  so  the  discomfiture  is  mutual, 
and  no  man  shall  call  me  a  coward. 


}0 
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Chips  Of  Chinese 

Things  We  Occidentals  Do  Backwards 
By  James  E.  Trott,  P.  A.  '38 

"1"17HEN  the  Orient  is  mentioned,  we  on  the 
*  "  other  side  of  the  globe  think  of  yellow  skins, 
slant-eyes,  and  things  done  backwards.  Did  you 
ever  stop  to  think  that  the  Chinaman's  inversions 
are,  in  great  part,  corrections  of  things  which  we 
ourselves  do  in  reverse  order? 

For  instance,  let  us  inspect  names — plain,  every- 
day names,  of  which  honest  people  have  one,  and 
others  any  number  their  business  may  require. 
That  our  names  are  reversed  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  to  straighten  them  out  for  cataloging 
purposes.  For  example,  George  Chimneystuffer  has 
to  refer  to  himself  as  "Chimneystuffer,  George," 
when  he  has  his  name  entered  in  a  file.  The  China- 
man Hi  Lo,  on  the  other  hand,  is  Lo,  of  the  Hi 
family — his  "last  name"  comes  first.  And  this  is 
only  reasonable,  for  if  our  George  is  introduced 
as  "George  Chimneystuffer,"  the  person  becoming 
acquainted  does  not  know,  upon  hearing  "George," 
whether  the  gentleman  is  George  Kidneyswoosh  or 
George  Kumquatz,  or  what  George  he  is.  He  has  to 
wait  the  breathless  few  seconds  until  George's  last 
name  vibrates  upon  his  eardrums.  Whereas,  if  the 
introducer  introduces  the  introducee  as  "Chimney- 
stuffer George" — ah!  Immediately  he  is  set  down 
as  one  of  the  Chimneystuffer  boys,  of  Chicago,  and 
the  person  meeting  him  has  only  to  know  which 
one  of  that  honored  lineage  he  may  be.  The  "George 
Chimneystuffer"  method  is  as  though  a  filing  sys- 
tem were  run  so  that,  in  searching  for  "anti- 
disestablishmentarianism,"  one  looked  in  the  "N" 
section  first,  rather  than  under  "A." 

We  find  ourselves  inverted  in  regard  to  our  ad- 
dresses, also.  Again  we  run  our  system  backwards. 
To  be  reasonable,  we  should  put  the  largest  unit 
of  area  first,  narrowing  down  until  we  reach  the 


first  name  of  the  person  to  receive  the  letter,  thus: 
United  States  of  America, 
Connectucky, 

West  Dropstitch, 

Duckegg  Boulevard,  5  3-4, 
Bottletippler,  Joseph 
(We  assume  no  responsibility  for  any  resemblance 
to  actual  names  or  places  which  may  be  found  in 
this  treatise,  as  it  is  purely  coincidental.)  This  ad- 
dress may  look  queer,  but  you've  got  to  admit  that 
it's  more  sensible  than  the  form  now  in  use. 

Then  there's  the  whole  question  of  adjectives. 
We  speak  of  "a  green  cow"  (not  in  public,  of 
course).  Now,  if  we  were  shot  (as  we  no  doubt 
should  be)  when  we  had  uttered  only  "a  green," 
two  murders  would  probably  have  been  committed, 
since  our  hearer  might  very  reasonably  worry  him- 
self to  death  wondering  what  it  was  that  was  green. 
But  if,  as  we  should,  we  spoke  of  "a  cow  green" 
(as  the  more  systematic  French  do)  we  could  be 
shot  right  neatly  after  we  had  said  "a  cow,"  and, 
unless  our  auditor  fretted  himself  into  a  pair  of 
wings  and  a  harp  by  wondering  what  sort  of  cow 
we  had  been  about  to  mention,  he  would  be  much 
better  off  than  he  would  have  been  in  the  former 
case.  (Of  course,  if  some  public-spirited  fellow 
should  shoot  us  before  we  had  a  chance  to  say 
anything,  everyone  would  be  much  better  off.) 

Add  to  these  the  fact  that  our  Occidental  inci- 
dental page-skimmer  skims  from  back  to  front,  and 
then  have  a  care  when  you  speak  of  "the  backward 
Oriental." 


God's  Innocent 
By  George  C.  Tooker,  Jr.,  P.  A.  '38 

A  thousand  years  of  innocence 
Lay  brooding  in  her  face, 
Centuries  of  petty  things 
And  miles  of  empty  space. 

The  whiteness  cleansed .  .  . 
The  aeons  or  the  shooting  stars 
Have  not  disturbed  her  petty  mind, 
But  shriveled  it  with  scars. 
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Crescendo 
By  Thomas  B.  Hewitt,  P.  A.  '39 

HP  HE  infernal  machine  ticked  on  and  on... 

Nearer  and  nearer  swung  the  arms  to  the 
contact  points .  .  .  The  intended  victim  was  com- 
pletely unaware,  since  his 
thoughts  were  in  a  far  dis- 
tant land.  At  the  appointed 
hour  they  were  abruptly  to 
be  recalled.  He  was  not 
conscious  of  the  devil's 
dastardly  invention  sitting 
innocently  on  his  desk, 
ever  ready  to  fulfill  its 
mission.  Blissful  in  his 
ignorance  of  his  approach- 
ing fate,  he  was  not  at  all  worried. 

Sometime  before,  he  had  received  through  the 
parcel  post  a  rather  large  and  heavy  package 
wrapped  in  brown  paper.  Thinking  that  he  knew 
its  contents,  he  placed  it  still  unopened  on  his  desk. 
He  would  open  it  later  when  he  had  nothing  else 
to  do.  The  infernal  machine  ticked  on  and  on .  .  . 
Nearer  and  nearer  swung  the  arms  to  the  contact 
points.  .  .Unfortunately  the  maker  of  the  machine 
had  done  a  good  job.  It  was  certain  to  go  off  at  the 
appointed  time. 

Far  away  in  another  country,  blissful  in  his  ig- 
norance, the  contented  victim  was  admiring  in  his 
mind's  eye  some  of  the  beautiful,  calm  scenes  of 
nature  that  he  had  seen  during  the  previous  sum- 
mer. .  .Tick,  tick,  tick.  .  .Suddenly  the  quiet  of  a 
September  morn  was  shattered  by  a  roaring,  throb- 
bing noise  that  rapidly  rose  to  a  crescendo  and  then 
died  out.  The  victim  stiffened,  almost  sat  up,  and 
then  sank  back  limp  into  bed. 

A  short  time  later,  as  he  was  opening  the  brown 
paper  package  which  contained,  according  to  his 
expectations,  a  recently  ordered  best-seller,  he  was 
overheard  to  mutter  to  himself,  "The  alarm  clock's 
a  fine  invention.  It  has  served  me  faithfully  for 
many  years,  and  yet  I  shall  hate  it  as  long  as  I 
live!" 


Just  In  Passing 
By  Charles  C.  Esty,  P.  A.  '38 

JHPWAS  no  wonder  the  dinghies  were  cast  off  hur- 
riedly  and  rowed  toward  their  respective 
charges  with  powerful  strokes;  for  it  was  an  after- 
noon that  would  fulfill  the  fondest  desires  of  any 
amateur  sailor — its  clear,  blue  sky  marred  only  by 
a  few  wisps  of  cotton-like  clouds  and  the  blue-green 
of  the  ocean  covered  with  prancing  whitecaps  and 
sparkling  bits  of  gold  reflected  on  every  wave.  This 
same  feeling  of  excitement  seemed  to  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  fast,  clean-lined  sailing  craft  that  tossed 
impatiently  at  its  mooring  just  as  a  fine  race  horse 
rears  and  shies  in  its  haste  to  be  off.  The  crew 
tumbled  aboard  the  canvas-covered  deck,  each 
member  going  about  his  allotted  task.  Their  man- 
ner appeared  to  assure  the  sleek  and  shining  boat 
for  it  rode  more  at  ease  than  before,  but  occasion- 
ally its  excitement  would  burst  through  in  a  vicious 
tug  at  the  halter,  anticipating  the  moment  of  its 
freedom  to  come,  when  it  could  show  its  prowess  in 
speed  and  stamina.  Shortly  the  billowing  white 
mainsail  was  hoisted  to  the  breeze  which  whipped 
it  into  shape  with  resounding  cracks,  seemingly  in 
an  effort  to  shake  out  the  wrinkles  caused  by  its 
close  confinement  in  the  small  canvas  sailbag. 
This  action  completed,  the  small,  well-cut  jib  was 
run  up  on  its  stay  where  it  immediately  beat  fran- 
tically back  and  forth,  perhaps  in  an  effort  to  dis- 
tract attention  from  the  majestic  and  rhythmic 
thunder  of  its  predecessor,  or  perhaps  as  just  an- 
other sign  of  the  anxiety  which  the  craft  was  feel- 
ing. The  great  mooring  hawser  needed  only  to  be 
pulled  aft  to  give  the  sleek  boat  headway  enough 
to  clear  the  little  dinghie,  for  from  that  time  on  it 
needed  no  urging  save  that  of  the  wind.  The  puffy 
salt  breeze  quickly  filled  out  those  chalk  white  sails 
into  the  smooth  curve  that  gives  speed  and  beauty; 
and  the  gliding  cloud  of  white,  gaining  headway 
every  moment,  bowled  swiftly  and  proudly  out  of 
the  harbor,  leaving  only  its  foaming  water  as  a  re- 
minder of  its  passing. 
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A  Review 
By  Augustus  Thorndike,  3rd,  P.  A.  '37 

(Note:  We  are  printing  this  article  because  we 
believe  one  of  the  Mirror's  functions  is  to  review 
important  contemporary  books,  and  wish  to  en- 
courage this  sort  of  writing  in  the  future. — The 
Editors.) 

ADVENTURES  OF  DAVID  GRAYSON 
Complete  in  One  Volume 
Illustrated  by  Thomas  Fogarty 
Doubleday  Doran  $1.00 

READFULLY  overworked  and  in  a  serious 
*S  condition,  David  Grayson  left  the  big  city  to 
bring  himself  back,  mentally  and  physically,  to 
life.  He  views  this  return  from  hell  as  the  first  in 
a  series  of  miracles. 

Thus,  in  short,  is  the  prologue  to  "Adventures  in 
Contentment,"  which  is  also  the  first  in  a  series  of 
three  adventures  for  David  Grayson.  The  contents 
of  the  remaining  pages  are  the  philosophical  out- 
look which  the  author  possesses. 

*    *  * 

Simplicity  is  the  foundation  of  all  happiness. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  book.  In  a  talk  with  a 
millionaire,  Mr.  Grayson  proves  this  point  beyond 
a  doubt  by  first  testing,  and  then  ascertaining  the 
former's  pride  and  enjoyment  in  performing  the 
trivial  act  of  fixing  a  cart's  axle. 

In  contrast  to  Mr.  Grayson's  views,  Aldous  Hux- 
ley has  a  decidedly  different  outlook  on  Utopian 
life — a  very  vulgar  outlook.  You  have  only  to  read 
"Brave,  New  World"  to  find  this  to  be  the  case. 

Hugh  Walpole  also  has  quite  another  philosophy 
of  life,  emphasizing  its  atmosphere. 

W.  Somerset  Maugham,  however,  agrees  with 
David  Grayson  to  an  extent,  in  that  he  believes  ex- 
perience and  friendship  to  be  the  secrets  and  the 
keys  to  a  happy  existence. 

Mr.  Grayson  in  speaking  of  friends  says:  "As 
for  neighbors,  accept  those  nearest  at  hand;  you 
will  find  them  surprisingly  human,  like  yourself." 

This,  however,  is  but  a  part  of  the  desired  sim- 


plicity. In  enforcing  this  belief,  the  author  shows 
the  simplicity  of  the  earth,  marvels  at  its  warmth, 
and  wonders  about  its  miracles.  Life  is  centered 
around  the  earth,  as  he  says,  and  yet  how  seldom 
is  this  appreciated.  Smoky  cities  leave  no  signs 
that  earth  is  their  foundation.  Certainly  there  can 
be  no  truer  example  of  simplicity  than  that. 

In  another  bit  of  philosophizing,  David  Grayson 
remarks:  "The  great  point  of  advantage  in  the  life 
of  the  country  is  that  if  a  man  is  in  reality  simple, 
if  he  loves  true  contentment,  it  is  the  place  of  all 
places  where  he  can  live  his  life  most  freely  and 
fully,  where  he  can  grow."  Who  can  deny  that  man 
in  reality  is  simple  and  loves  true  contentment? 

In  this  way  David  Grayson  brings  forth  the  true 
essence  of  life!  Written  in  plain,  understandable 
English,  this  book  is  one  that  will  not  be  easily  for- 
gotten by  its  readers. 

Finally,  one  sentence,  one  thought,  sums  up  the 
whole  trend  of  this  belief — "To  know  life" — sim- 
plicity and  happiness — "begin  anywhere!" 

*    *  * 

That  David  Grayson  is  a  nom  de  guerre,  there  is 
no  doubt.  In  a  review  of  this  book  by  the  publish- 
ing firm,  the  author  is  introduced  as  a  human, 
seeking  and  finding  the  adventure  of  life  in  the 
simplicity  of  the  country.  The  reader  can  never 
forget  this  throughout  the  autobiography,  or  one 
might  say,  the  diary  of  an  intelligent  farmer  whose 
ideas  are  above  the  average. 

All  the  more  amazing  is  the  fact  that  "David 
Grayson"  was  a  foremost  journalist,  receiving,  in 
that  position,  the  work  as  press  agent  at  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference. 

At  least  some  of  our  "mile-a-minute"  journalists 
stop  to  think  of  "what  it's  all  about"! 


Students  Willing,  Faculty  Says  No 
By  Bertram  H.  Davis,  P.  A.  '37 

Oh,  I  have  a  yearning  to  get  all  my  learning 

At  Andover,  best  in  the  world. 
But  somehow  I  know  that  I  never  will  go, 

'Cause,  darn  it,  God  made  me  a  girl. 
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Autobiography  of  a  Collector 

By  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  P.  A.  '38 
Honourable  Mention  for  the  U pper  Middle  Class 


A  S  a  small  child  of  five,  when  I  went  to 
Florida  with  my  grandmother  and  aunt,  I 
was  an  ardent  butterfly  collector.  After  our  daily 
reading  lesson  on  a  park  bench  by  Lake  Lucerne 
or  one  of  the  other  beautiful  lakes  in  the  city  of 
Orlando,  and  after  feeding  the  stately  white  swans 
and  watching  the  genial  park  policeman  call  the 
flock  of  tourist  ducks  for  their 
daily  ration  of  corn,  my  aunt 
would  read  or  embroider  while 
I  tried  to  catch  little  brown 
Buckeye  butterflies  in  the  short 
grass,  often  filling  my  fingers  ^/i 
with  annoying  little  sandspurs  S)r* 
in  the  attempt.  Or  I  would 
chase  the  active  little  skimmers,  which  flew 
about  with  a  jerking  motion  among  the  jas- 
mine flowers.  I  even  attempted  to  catch  some 
of  the  clearwings,  which  with  a  whirring 
sound  remain  poised  in  humming-bird 
fashion  over  a  flower,  with  wings  moving 
too  rapidly  to  be  seen.  And  there  were 

always  the  handsome  and  easily  cap- 
tured black  and  yellow  swallowtails, 
sailing  about  and  stopping  to  rest  with 
their  probosces  plunged  into  the  red  cups 
of  the  hibiscus. 

In  the  early  dusk  I  would  try  to  capture 
the  small,  swift-flying  hawk-moths  which 
flew  about,  sucking  nectar  from  the  red  cen- 
ters of  the  little  white  flowers 
growing  about  the  poinsettias 
in  the  park  beds. 

And   then  there   were  the 
little  sulphurs  and  others  in 
the    orange    groves,    dallying  J 
over  the  myriad  small  weeds 
among    the    trunks    of  the 


gnarled  seedling  trees.  I  looked  forward  to  the  oc- 
casional trips  to  my  grandmother's  orange  groves 
at  Avalon.  There  we  drove  up  and  down  the  hills 
over  the  red  clay  roads,  lined  at  places  with  Aus- 
tralian pine,  through  the  sand,  over  legumes 
planted  between  the  rows  of  young  Valencia,  pine- 
apple, or  tangerine  trees.  Then  we  would  stop  at 
the  caretaker's  house,  and  I  would  be 
free  for  a  time  to  pursue  those 
marvellous  papilios  and  silver- 
spotted  frittillaries  frequenting 
the  orange  or  red  flame-vine. 
It  was  my  experience  with  the 
"Mourning  Cloak"  butterfly's  trick 
of  playing  possum  that  first  definitely 
aroused  my  interest  in  butterflies.  On 
a  walk  one  fall  afternoon  I  picked  up 
what  was  apparently  a  dead  butterfly 
lying  by  the  roadside.  I  was  sur- 
prised a  little  later  to  see  the  in- 
sect show  signs  of  life  and  sud- 
denly attempt  to  fly  from  my  hand. 
I  took  the  butterfly  home  and  in- 
tended to  keep  it  alive  indefinitely, 
a  feat  which  I  later  learned  can  be 
performed  with  this  peculiar  group 
^/  of  butterflies,  known  as  the  "Angle 

Wings."  This  one,  however,  with 
two  others  which  I  captured,  being 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  dark 
floor  where  they  perched,  were  both  ac- 
cidentally   crushed  under- 
foot. 

This  was  the  beginning  of 
many  disappointments,  but 
I  continued  to  chase  butter- 
flies, and  another  aunt,  a 
nature  lover  too,  showed  me 
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how  to  chloroform  and  preserve  them.  I  spent  many 
happy  hours  walking  through  the  acres  of  open 
meadow  between  her  house  and  the  reservoir, 
catching  butterflies  among  the  long  grass  and 
daisies,  with  the  active  grasshoppers  hopping  about, 
which  at  first,  while  in  flight,  I  so  often  chased, 
mistaking  them  for  butterflies. 

For  Christmas  I  was  given  a  "Butterfly  Guide," 
henceforth  constantly  in  use.  It  gave  me  new  in- 
terest in  collecting  to  learn  the  names  and  nick- 
names of  the  commoner  butterflies.  The  habits  and 
peculiarities  of  the  butterflies  and  such  facts  as 
the  odor  of  the  Monarch  butterfly  making  it  un- 
palatable to  hungry  birds,  protective  coloring,  and 
the  differences  between  butterflies  and  moths  all 
fascinated  me. 

Not  least  among  the  joys  of  collecting  butter- 
flies and  moths  was  that  of  searching  for  the  cater- 
pillars and  cocoons.  One  of  my  chief  amusements 
wras  to  make  periodic  visits  to  a  local  farmer's 
cabbage  patch  and  to  gather  there  a  boxful  of 
green  worms,  which  might  sometime  mature  into 
dainty  white  imported  cabbage  butterflies.  Neigh- 
boring carrot  plants  were  also  visited  to  secure 
large  sleek  caterpillars  with  handsome  black,  yel- 
low, and  green  markings.  These  at  first  startled  me 
by  projecting  a  strange  Y-shaped,  orange  fork  from 
the  back  near  the  tail,  which  emitted  a  strange 
odor,  apparently  in  self  defense.  Numerous  other 
plants  furnished  desirable  creatures,  such  as  the 
milkweed  upon  which  fed  black  and  yellow  striped 
worms  with  black  feelers,  and  the  tomato  plants 
with  their  celebrated  patrons  of  portly  dimensions. 

The  joy  of  watching  for  the  first  time  the  hatch- 
ing of  a  cocoon  is  unparalleled.  The  fibres  at  one 
end  are  gradually  weakened  from  within  by  a 
fluid  until  a  struggling  insect  slowly  emerges.  And 
then  the  limp,  wet,  bedraggled  wings  of  the  ugly 
little  insect  slowly  unfold,  drying  and  hardening 
as  it  clings  to  a  wall  or  box,  weakly  vibrating  those 
members.  And  soon  an  exquisite  pale  green,  swal- 
low-tailed Luna  or  gorgeous  Cecropia  moth,  with 
indescribably  beautiful  shades  of  red  and  plum 
upon  that  majestic  wingspread  of  seven  or  eight 


inches,  begins  to  fly  about  the  room — a  living  evi- 
dence of  nature's  handiwork,  perfect  in  every  de- 
tail. Only  one  who  has  witnessed  that  process  can 
fully  appreciate  what  his  study  and  collection  mean 
to  an  amateur  entomologist. 

The  South,  1936 
By  David  H.  Potter,  P.  A.  '39 

A  T  last  he  had  it!  Sixteen  dollars!  That  was  a 
fortune!  Now  he  could  buy  that  black  suit  in 
the  window  of  Jim  Mitchell's  clothing  store.  It  had 
taken  him  seven  months  of  self-sacrifice  to  save  up 
that  money.  The  next  day  was  Samuel's  birthday. 
Samuel  was  his  son.  At  least,  the  old  man  had  come 
to  think  of  the  boy  as  his  own  in  the  last  three  or 
four  years.  Sam's  mother  had  died  when  he  was 
five  years  old;  Sam's  father  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  him;  and  the  old  man  had  taken  him  into 
his  home,  such  as  it  was,  and  had  cared  for  him 
twelve  years. 

One  hot  day,  he  was  out  working  the  little  gar- 
den in  back  of  the  decrepit  shack  which  he  and 
the  old  negro  called  home.  Making  sure  that  the 
boy  would  be  busy  for  quite  a  while,  the  old  man 
slipped  out  of  the  front  door  and  started  along  the 
dusty  road  to  town.  He  had  stowed  the  money  away 
carefully  in  a  little  pouch  hanging  at  his  belt.  At 
about  every  other  step,  he  clutched  at  the  bag  to 
reassure  himself  of  its  presence.  When  he  arrived 
in  the  sprawling  little  town,  he  headed  straight  for 
Jim  Mitchell's  store.  He  felt  very  nervous  when 
Jim  came  over  to  him  and  asked  what  he  wanted. 
Jim  was  a  tall  man,  and  he  towered  a  good  ten  in- 
ches above  the  old  negro. 

"What  do  you  want  in  heah,  you  good-fo'- 
nuthin'  piece  of  crowbait?  Wha's  'a  idea  comin'  in 
heah  an'  clutterin'  up  ma  store?" 

The  negro  summoned  up  his  courage.  "I  want 
that  black  suit  hangin'  in  the  window  theah,  Mist' 
Jim,"  he  quavered,  cringing  at  the  other's  oath  of 
surprise. 

"Where  at  do  you  think  you  goin'  to  git  the 
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money  to  pay  for  it?  Do  you  think  I'm  agoin'  to 
give  it  to  ya?" 

The  old  man,  triumphantly,  yet  fearfully,  undid 
the  tobacco  pouch,  rotten  with  age,  and  handed  its 
dirty  contents  to  the  incredulous  proprietor  of  the 
clothing  store;  his  hand  shaking  as  he  did  so. 

"I  been  savin'  this  fo'  seven  mon's,  now,  Mist' 
Jim,"  he  announced  a  little  hesitantly. 

"You  have  like  h — !  Where  did  yo'  git  this 
jack?  Say!  Maybe  you're  the  guy  what  beat  up  Jim 
Wiggins,  last  night,  and  stole  his  money.  He  had 
sixteen  bucks  on  him,  too!  He  says  it  was  a  nigger 
what  done  it." 

Mitchell  didn't  pause  to  consider  that  the  old 
negro  was  seventy  years  old,  and  was  incapable  of 
thrashing  a  larger  and  younger  man  than  himself. 

Roughly,  he  grabbed  the  poor  man's  arm  and 
gleefully  yelled  out  the  door,  "Hey!  Boys,  I  got 
the  dirty  nigger  what  beat  up  Jim  last  night!" 

There  was  a  sound  of  yells  and  catcalls  in  the 
street  that  filled  the  negro's  heart  with  terror.  He 
knew  well  what  would  happen  if  that  mob  got  hold 
of  him. 

A  half-hour  later,  a  motley  mob  of  howling 
whites,  with  Jim  Mitchell  triumphantly  twirling  a 
rope  at  their  head,  wound  out  of  the  little  town  up 
a  hill,  at  the  top  of  which  was  a  small  clump  of  tall 
elms  swaying  in  the  hot,  Southern  breeze.  In  their 
midst  was  the  old  negro,  buffeted  and  kicked  from 
all  sides,  his  features  contorted  with  terror. 

Back  at  the  house,  Sam  had  just  come  in  out  of 
the  hot  sun,  and  was  treating  himself  to  a  cool 
drink  of  water.  Feeling  rather  tired,  and  the  day 
being  hot,  he  lay  down  and  dozed  off,  wondering 
where  his  "father"  was.  He  had  been  gone  four 
hours,  now .  .  . 


Wrath,  Calm,  and  Beauty 
By  Lawrence  Barker,  P.  A.  '38 

T  T  had  been  blowing  since  early  morning,  and 
at  about  three  in  the  afternoon  the  force  of  the 
wind  had  reached  its  peak.  The  water  surrounding 
the  island  was  whipped  into  white,  foaming  waves 
which  beat  the  sun-bleached  logs  upon  the  pebbled 
beaches.  Where  waves  battered  the  walls  of  the 
grey,  jagged  rocks  that  jutted  out  into  the  water, 
spray  shot  high  in  the  air  and  then  was  swept  away 
by  the  force  of  the  wind.  The  air  was  filled  with 
the  salted  spray  that  stung  the  eyes  and  wet  the 
face  and  hair. 

The  branches  of  the  tall,  stately  Douglas  firs 
that  populated  the  island  were  being  whipped  and 
swept  about  as  though  by  a  giant  invisible  hand. 
Every  few  seconds  huge  branches  would  snap  and 
crash  to  the  ground,  carrying  smaller  ones  with 
them.  The  trees  themselves  would  bend  beyond  be- 
lief, and  some  would  be  pulled  from  their  roots, 
loosened  by  the  recent  rains,  and  fall,  shaking  the 
very  earth  as  they  smashed  to  the  ground — two  hun- 
dred years  of  Nature's  work  destroyed  in  a  single 
moment! 

The  sky  was  clear  but  for  a  few  scattered  white, 
puffy  clouds  that  seemed  to  scuttle  across  the  blue, 
racing  from  an  unseen  foe. 

As  the  day  drew  near  its  end,  the  storm  sub- 
sided; and  the  water  grew  calm.  The  clouds,  hav- 
ing escaped  their  foe,  floated  lightly  above  the 
horizon.  As  the  sun  descended  in  all  its  splendor, 
the  clouds  and  water  turned  red  and  orange. 

And  the  little  boy,  who  had  observed  in  awe, 
first  the  wrath,  then  the  sudden  calm,  and  finally 
the  gorgeous  beauty  of  the  setting  sun,  clapped  his 
hands  and  cried,  "Well  done,  God." 
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Bee  Hunting 

By  Wirt  Davis,  II,  P.  A.  '37 


T")  EE  hunting  is  now  little  known  here  in  New 
England,  but  it  constituted  quite  a  busi- 
ness among  the  earlier  colonists.  The  great  forests 
abounded  in  hollow  trees,  where  the  wood  bee  made 
his  hives,  which  yielded  a  reward  of  delicious  and 
valuable  honey.  Since  there  was  little  other  sweet- 
ening to  be  had  in  the  colonies,  bee  hunting  was 
a  fairly  profitable  business  for  a  long,  rangy 
backwoodsman,  swift  and  tireless  of  foot,  and 
skilled  with  an  axe.  Sometimes  he  could  add  to 
his  revenue  by  keeping  an  eye  open  for  specially 
crooked  tree  branches  which  could  be  sold  to  ship- 
wrights for  use  as  knees  and  stanchions.  But  as 
the  settlements  grew,  the  forests  receded,  the  pal- 
ates of  New  Englanders  came  to  prefer  imported 
West  Indian  cane  sugar  for  sweetening,  and,  as  a 
commercial  enterprise,  bee  hunting  became  obso- 
lete; the  hunter  followed  the  advancing  frontier 
with  its  untouched  forests. 

However,  bee  hunting  remains  as  a  sport  in  cer- 
tain woodland  sections  of  New  England,  and  it  re- 
tains as  its  firm  adherents  many  country  gentlemen 
and  even  more  sophisticated  sportsmen  who  like  it 
for  the  change.  Though  its  supporters  may  seem 
queer  to  the  ordinary  layman,  when  they  get  to- 
gether, no  matter  how  dissimilar  they  may  be  in 
other  ways,  they  have  a  subject  for  discussion  as 
much  in  common  as  trout  fishing  is  among  anglers. 

The  season  extends  from  the  earliest  blossoms 
of  spring,  when  the  pollen  first  begins  to  blow,  un- 
til the  first  heavy  frost  of  autumn.  This  long  sea- 
son is  one  of  the  sport's  particular  advantages,  for 
with  no  seasonal  regulations  or  wardens  to  avoid 
in  connection  with  it,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  out 
in  unfavorable  weather  to  get  one's  hunting  dur- 
ing the  open  season.  One  may  wait  entirely  at 
leisure  until  a  bright,  sunny  day  comes  along  which 
does  not  interfere  with  one's  other  plans.  Another 
advantage  is  that  hunting  grounds  are  practically 


universal.  Any  little  clearing  or  meadow  in  the 
woods  which  bears  some  flowering  vegetation  is 
adequate,  for  where  there  are  flowers,  there  are 
bees,  wood  bees,  and  hives  nearby.  Finding  these 
hives  in  a  hollow  tree  somewhere  is  the  object  of 
the  game. 

The  modern  bee-hunting  is  quite  refined  and  even 
somewhat  technical.  Whereas  the  old  ranger's 
equipment  consisted  merely  of  a  small  flask  of  his 
personal  brand  of  bee  dope,  a  sharp  eye  capable 
of  keeping  so  small  a  thing  as  a  flying  bee  in  sight, 
and  a  body  sufficiently  rugged  to  disregard  falls, 
bruises,  logs,  and  underbrush  in  the  course  of  his 
mad  haste  to  keep  the  bees  in  view  during  the  pur- 
suit, the  modern  hunter  requires  some  specialized 
equipment.  Before  aspiring  to  be  a  hunter,  one 
must  first  be  a  craftsman  clever  enough  to  construct 
a  bee  box  so  intricate  as  not  to  be  understandable 
to  a  layman.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  there  are 
none  for  sale.  The  individual  hunters  design  them 
themselves,  working  usually  along  a  certain  gen- 
eral plan,  but  adding  details  from  their  own  in- 
genuity. This  box  is  the  nucleus  of  his  kit,  com- 
pleted by  a  couple  of  stop-watches,  containers  of 
"dope"  or  bait,  and  small  tubes  of  three  bright- 
colored  paints. 

Now  we  come  to  the  actual  procedure  of  find- 
ing a  hive.  First,  the  hunter  sets  up  his  stand  in 
a  meadow,  and  places  the  tray  part  of  the  bee  box 
containing  a  small  piece  of  comb  saturated  with 
"dope"  on  the  platform,  about  four  feet  above  the 
ground.  Differentiating  carefully  between  wild 
and  tame  bees, — it  isn't  considered  cricket  to  trail 
a  tame  bee  into  some  farmer's  back  yard  and  claim 
the  hive — he  captures  a  number  of  the  former  in 
another  section  of  the  box.  This  is  then  set  on  top 
of  the  tray,  the  bottom  sliding  panel  removed,  and 
the  bees  are  allowed  to  escape  one  by  one  from 
the  little  cage. 
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As  the  insect  reaches  the  comb,  he  loads  up 
from  this  new  and  delicious  supply,  flies  to  the 
hive  and  then  returns  for  more.  Soon  one  has  a 
number  of  these  little  guides  working  back  and 
forth  from  hive  to  stand.  Each  time  a  loaded 
bee  leaves,  he  notices  the  direction  of  his  flight, 
and  so  can  tell  the  direction  of  the  hive,  for  "bee- 
line"  is  no  idle  metaphor.  In  case  there  are  bees 
from  more  than  one  hive  in  the  group,  he  can 
soon  distinguish  between  them  by  observing  the 
direction  of  their  goings  and  comings.  Now  comes 
the  scientific  strategy.  Our  crafty  individualist  dips 
a  long  straw  into  paint,  and  deftly  draws  a  little 
splotch  on  the  bee  as  it  rests  on  the  comb.  Then  he 
sets  his  stop  watch  and  finds  out  the  length  of  time 
the  bee  is  absent.  Subtracting  a  minute  and  twenty 
seconds  for  the  time  it  takes  the  worker  to  unload 
in  the  hive  and  dividing  by  two,  he  has  the  time 
from  stand  to  hive.  A  bee's  flying  speed  is  around 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  simple  multiplication 
reveals  the  approximate  distance  to  the  hive.  Using 
variously  coloured  paints  for  bees  going  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  he  soon  learns  which  hive  is  the 
closest. 

Trailing  this  twenty  mile  an  hour  guide  through 
rough  timber  is  the  most  arduous  task.  Watching 
the  bee  closely,  the  pursuer  tracks  him  until  he 
loses  sight  of  him,  and  then  he  sets  up  the  stand 
again.  Another  wild  dash  through  the  woods,  and 
then  the  stand  again.  This  alternating  continues 
until  time  tests  reveal  the  hive  is  within  fifty  or 
sixty  yards,  and  then  he  begins  to  look  for  the 
tree.  Watching  the  flying  guides,  and  scrutinizing 
each  tree  carefully,  he  finds  at  length  one  with  a 
small  hole  high  up  in  the  tree  around  which  he 
can  see  bees  wheeling  or  clustering.  The  game  is 
won  and  the  chase  is  over. 

Modern  hunters  seldom  cut  down  the  tree,  for 
it  seems  a  shame  to  spoil  it  merely  for  the  sake  of 
a  few  cents'  worth  of  honey.  Instead,  he  chops  his 
name  into  the  bark  of  the  tree  to  show  the  success 
of  his  craft,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  no  other 
hunter  will  break  an  unwritten  law  and  cut  down 
a  tree  so  marked. 


Rumble  Seats 
By  Douglas  M.  McAvity,  P.  A.  '37 

T  N  our  progressive  age  of  invention,  I  have  but 
*■  one  complaint  to  make.  This  complaint  is  reg- 
istered against  one  of  our  most  coveted  luxuries, — 
the  car.  The  part  to  which  I  refer  is  the  rumble 
seat.  That  is  the  fly  in  the  ointment,  the  thorn  on 
the  rose.  I  imagine  that  all  of  you  have  ridden,  at 
one  time  or  another,  in  a  rumble  seat,  so  you  will 
be  able  to  lend  me  your  full  sympathy. 

I  was  once  asked  to  go  for  a  drive.  Upon  reach- 
ing the  car  I  found  that  I  was  to  have  the  honor 
of  the  rumble  seat.  I  first  stepped  on  the  bumper, 
then,  with  a  little  bigger  step,  on  the  first  and  only 
support.  Not  wanting  to  get  the  seat  dirty,  I  de- 
cided to  take  an  exceptionally  large  step,  over  the 
side  and  the  seat,  and  step  on  the  floor.  Everything 
would  have  been  fine  had  there  not  been  a  tennis 
ball  lying  in  my  path.  The  result  is  hard  to  de- 
scribe, because  I  only  remember,  in  a  vague  way, 
that  I  was  in  the  car,  on  my  stomach,  one  foot  over 
the  side,  one  foot  and  knee  on  the  floor,  and  my 
chin  resting  all  too  heavily  on  the  far  side.  My 
predicament  did  not  arouse  any  sympathy  from 
my  friends,  who  quickly  put  me  in  my  place. 

Then  came  the  drive,  and,  as  on  any  other  beau- 
tiful day  in  April,  it  started  to  rain.  There  were 
two  things  to  do:  get  down  on  the  floor  and  close 
the  top,  with  the  chance  of  suffocating;  or  sit  up 
and  bend  all  out  of  shape  so  as  to  miss  most  of  the 
rain.  I  chose  the  latter  course,  and  inside  of  fifteen 
minutes  was  thoroughly  wet.  Besides  that,  my 
ankles  and  shins  were  severely  bruised  by  the  ham- 
mers, jacks,  wrenches,  chisels,  and  other  tools  that 
were  on  the  floor.  It  seems  that  an  open  rumble 
seat  is  an  invitation  for  people  to  throw  in  some- 
thing. 

At  last  the  pleasant  trip  was  over  and  we  were 
home  again.  I  determined  to  get  out  in  a  very 
graceful  manner,  having  made  such  a  mess  of  get- 
ting in.  My  plan  was  to  jump  from  the  seat,  over 
both  the  side  and  the  mudguard,  to  the  ground. 
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All  would  have  been  well  had  not  my  coat  caught 
in  a  corner,  causing  my  feet  to  miss  clearing  the 
edge.  I  ended  up  in  an  altogether  undignified  and 
graceless  pose. 

If  this  can  happen  to  a  young  fellow,  think  what 
might  happen  to  an  older  man.  With  this  incentive 
I  think  that  some  youthful  inventor  should  devise  a 
more  attractive  way  to  enter  a  rumble-seat,  to  keep 
dry  in  a  rumble-seat,  and  to  leave  a  rumble-seat. 


The  Fourth  Dimension 
By  William  K.  Sharples,  P.  A.  '37 


THE  fourth  dimension  is  a  dimension  built 
up  by  deriving  conclusions  analagous  to  those 
proved  concerning  one-,  two-,  and  three-dim- 
ensional spaces.  There  are  many  progressions 
worked  out  by  mathematicians  which,  although  ad- 
mittedly not  proving  the  actuality  of  this  fourth 
dimension,  nevertheless  show  the  characteristics  of 
its  rather  imaginary  existence. 

For  example,  plane  geometry  is  two-dimen- 
sional; its  figures  have  only  length  and  width. 
Solid  geometry  adds  another  dimension,  that  of 
thickness.  All  the  theorems  of  solid  geometry  are 
based  more  or  less  on  plane  geometry  theorems 
and  are  quite  analagous  to  them.  Is  it  necessarily 
illogical,  then,  to  suppose  that  a  four-dimensional 
geometry  could  be  built  up  with  theorems  and 
principles  based  on  those  of  solid  geometry?  In 
plane  geometry  any  point  can  be  determined  by 
two  numbers,  one  for  each  dimension.  The  point 
is  reached  by  laying  off  the  numbers  on  two  per- 


pendicular lines.  Likewise  in  solid  geometry,  any 
point  can  be  determined  by  three  numbers  meas- 
ured off  consecutively  on  three  mutually  perpen- 
dicular lines.  This  leads  us  to  the  natural  conclu- 
sion that  four  numbers  measured  off  consecutively 
on  four  mutually  perpendicular  lines  determine  a 
point  in  the  fourth  dimension.  Although  our  three- 
dimensional  minds  cannot  conceive  of  four  mutual- 
ly perpendicular  lines,  we  must  realize  that  they 
can  possibly  exist. 

Let  us  carry  our  analogies  still  further.  Imagine 
a  world  of  two-dimensional  people,  all  living  in 
the  same  plane.  They  would  have  no  consciousness 
of  the  third  dimension,  no  knowledge  of  up  or 
down.  Perhaps  this  is  why  we  are  not  able  to  com- 
prehend the  fourth  dimension;  we  have  always 
lived  in  three.  We,  with  our  three-plane  advantage 
over  these  "flatmen,"  could  perform  deeds  won- 
derful to  them.  We  could  touch  the  very  heart  of 
a  two-planer  without  his  knowing  what  caused  the 
sensation.  All  it  would  take  to  surround  a  person 
would  be  a  circle,  yet  we  could  enter  or  leave  the 
circle  at  will  without  breaking  its  circumference. 
We  could  lift  a  "flatman"  out  of  a  circle  and  set 
him  down  elsewhere.  This  would  be  a  "miracle" 
to  them,  for  they  wouldn't  be  able  to  see  him  from 
the  time  he  was  picked  up  until  the  time  he  was  put 
back  on  the  plane. 

Likewise  a  being  of  four  dimensions  could  as- 
tound us.  He  could  walk  into  our  homes  without 
opening  a  door.  He  could  touch  our  very  heart 
without  our  realizing  it.  A  rubber  ball  turned  over 
in  the  fourth  dimension  would  come  back  inside 
out.  A  right-handed  glove  would  come  back  left- 
handed. 

The  fact  that  we  have  never  witnessed  any  such 
"miracles"  seems  to  prove  that  there  is  no  fourth 
dimension.  Perhaps  the  theorems  of  hyperspace 
and  hypersolids  are  imaginative  but  there  must  be 
something  to  these  principles  which  are  puzzling 
the  best  mathematical  heads  of  the  world.  The 
question  of  the  existence  of  this  space  is  debatable 
but  at  any  rate  it  is  exercising  human  perception 
to  its  utmost. 
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The  Fugitive 
By  Melville  P.  Liverance,  P.  A.  '39 

HE  forced  his  way  through  the  thick  under- 
brush of  the  African  jungle.  Behind  him  the 
drums  played  ceaselessly,  sometimes  softly,  at  other 
times  increasing  to  a  deep  crescendo.  The  day  was 
hot;  Smithers  found  himself  out  of  breath  and  with 
his  throat  parched  and  his  tongue  blistered .  .  . 

All  day  he  had  been  fleeing  in  this  manner;  and 
all  day  the  drums  had  followed  him,  gradually 
drawing  closer.  Once  in  his  haste  he  had  barely 
avoided  a  huge  python;  another  time  he  had 
chanced  upon  a  hungry  leopard,  and  only  in  the 
nick  of  time  had  he  escaped.  He  consoled  himself 
with  the  thought  that  soon  he  would  reach  the  Bel- 
gian outpost,  and  then  he  would  be  safe.  But  again 
he  cursed  to  think  what  a  fool  he  had  been.  Why 
had  he  killed  that  damned  Black?  Even  now  he 
might  be  having  an  escort  conducting  him  down  the 
river  with  the  pearls  safe  in  his  lap,  instead  of  flee- 
ing like  a  hunted  fox.  .  . 

The  sun  passed  overhead;  the  afternoon  wore 
on.  To  the  weary  man  it  suddenly  seemed  as  if  the 
drums  were  receding  in  the  distance.  Gradually, 
the  sound  grew  less  and  less  distinct,  until  finally  it 
faded  away  altogether.  Smithers  paused,  put  his 
hand  to  his  ear,  and  listened.  Hearing  no  sound, 
he  sank  back  on  the  root  of  a  tree  and  rested.  He 
languished  there,  laughing  softly  to  himself.  His 
friends  had  laughed  when  he  told  them  that  he 
would  steal  the  rubies  and  pearls  from  the  tribe  of 
I'Ossin,  an  act  which  was  forbidden  by  the  Belgian 
government.  Well,  he  would  show  them  that  a 
Smithers  always  did  what  he  set  out  to  do.  True, 
he  had  failed  to  get  the  pearls,  but  the  rubies  were 
sufficient  for  his  purpose.  They  would  do .  .  . 

Smithers  rose  to  his  feet  and  resumed  his  jour- 
ney. Justice  would  never  overtake  him.  He  would 
be  safe  once  he  reached  the  Belgian  settlement; 
and,  as  he  estimated  it,  he  was  but  five  or  ten  miles 
from  there  now.  If  only  he  wasn't  so  damn  thirsty .  . 
About  a  mile  or  so  further  on  he  caught  a  glimpse 


of  a  muddy  river.  Water  at  last,  after  all  these 
many  miles!  He  rubbed  his  eyes,  opened  them;  the 
water  was  still  there.  Smithers  advanced  slowly  to 
the  river  edge.  He  stepped  out  on  to  the  mud.  His 
feet  caught.  Quicksand!  He  screamed,  tried  to 
wrench  himself  loose — all  to  no  avail.  He  sank 
lower.  "God  have  mercy!"  he  moaned.  The  quick- 
sand swallowed  him  up  without  a  sound .  .  . 


Desert  Song 
By  Wayne  F.  Anderson,  P.  A.  '37 

Shimmering  waves  over  hot  white  sand, 

And  mountains  grey  and  indistinct,  tortuous 
ridges  like  hideous  welts 

On  a  blasted  and  withered  earth. 

Rock  and  sand — lazy  sky — heat  and  dust — 

An  eternity  of  lifelessness  and  silence. 

Man  has  no  place  in  this  forsaken  world  of  sand 
and  sun, 

Yet  staggering,  gasping,  choked  with  dust,  one 
comes, 
Hatless  and  wretched. 

Mountains  are  deceiving,  so  far  away,  with  water 
in  pools  and  cool  shade  trees, 
And  water  and  water. 

Reason  and  endurance  are  sapped  by  the  sun, 
The  mountains  beckon,  the  man  heeds  not; 

One  faltering  step  and  all  is  done — 

Two  mourners  in  black,  then  one — two  more, 

And  a  white  skull  marvels  at  the  sun. 
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DEDICATION 

It  is  to  all  those  —  faculty  members,  graduates,  and  undergraduates  —  who  have  at 
some  time  helped  to  further  an  interest  in  creative  expression  at  Andover  that  the  1937 
Commencement  issue  of  the  Mirror  is  dedicated. 


You  may  he  interested  to  learn  that  the  circulation  of  the  Mirror  has  this  year 
increased  almost  five  hundred  per  cent  over  last  year,  and  that  the  number  of  people  con- 
tributing has  also  gone  up  markedly.  This  is  significant  because  it  shows  that  an  interest  in 
creative  writing  and  art,  which  was  for  many  years  lacking,  has  at  last  become  an  important 
factor  in  the  school. 

To  editors  of  a  literary  magazine,  such  a  change  is  highly  gratifying.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  analyze  the  reasons  for  it,  and  have  found  that  it  is  the  result  of  many  different 
causes.  One  may  be  that  the  schoolboy  of  today  has  an  inherent  liking  for  fine  things 
which  was  not  present  in  the  student  of  earlier  years.  Another,  that  boys  have  a  natural  curi- 
osity to  read  a  magazine  possessing  an  attractive  cover,  and  one  whose  pages  are  liberally 
interspersed  with  appealing  art  work  executed  by  acquaintances.  Again,  a  boy  feels,  when 
he  sees  that  the  magazine  has  a  large  number  and  variety  of  contributors,  many  of  whom 
are  his  friends,  that  the  publication  is  alive  and  vitally  interested  in  him,  not  something 
closed  and  remote  from  his  everyday  life.  Rut  the  chief  reason  lies  with  the  faculty,  who, 
by  interest  in  the  boy  and  his  problems,  have  taken  his  natural  desire  to  learn  about  beauti- 
ful things  —  to  attempt  them  himself  —  and  have  given  him  enough  encouragement  and 
self-confidence  to  put  his  own  ideals  into  practice. 

Taking  cognizance  of  this  fact,  we  have  attempted  to  give  you  a  Commencement 
number  which  not  only  is  the  largest  ever  published  but  will  also  serve  as  a  monument  to 
show  the  progress  along  cultural  lines  Andover  has  taken  already,  and  which  will,  by  its 
attractiveness,  inspire  greater  progress  in  the  future.  Andover  has  gone  a  long  way,  but 
there  is  yet  more  to  be  done,  and  we  hope  that  this  publication  will  be  able  to  serve  her  in 
the  eternal  search  for  beauty. 
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Awards 

As  final  winners  of  the  ten  dollar  Headmaster's 
Awards,  the  editors  of  the  Mirror  have  chosen,  after  care- 
ful consideration,  the  following  men.  John  W.  Leggett, 
'37,  and  H.  Gordon  Smith,  '37,  as  joint  authors  of  that 
amusing,  cleverly-written  story  entitled  "In  the  Interests 
of  Science,"  have  received  the  Literary  prize,  since  their 
contribution  was  judged  the  best  in  the  issue.  Roger  T. 
Lyford,  '39,  has  received  the  Art  prize  for  his  cover, 
which  appears  as  the  cover  for  this  issue  of  the  Mirror. 
Many  covers  were  submitted  for  this  award,  and  Lyford's 
was  chosen  because  it  exhibited  originality  in  subject 
matter,  and  skillful  handling  in  workmanship.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  cover  of  grace  and  dignity,  worthy  of 
the  Commencement  number  of  the  Mirror. 

For  the  best  contribution  along  artistic  lines  other  than 
the  cover,  the  Mirror  has  awarded  a  prize  of  five  dollars. 
This  goes  to  Henry  Steinhardt,  '38,  for  his  amusing  illus- 
trations for  "In  the  Interests  of  Science." 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  frontispiece  conceived 
and  executed  by  William  L.  Bowne,  '37,  and  Richard  A. 
Weaver,  '37,  for  it  shows  the  possibilities  of  photographic 
work  in  the  Mirror.  We  believe  that  this  type  of  art 
should  be  encouraged  next  year,  as  it  certainly  has  a 
definite  place  in  our  art  section. 

We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Dr. 
Fuess  for  contributing  the  Headmaster's  Awards,  and  Mr. 
Emory  S.  Basford  for  assisting  in  the  selection  of  the 
prize  winners.  Undoubtedly  prizes  stimulate  creative 
artistic  and  literary  effort,  and  so  we  are  grateful  to 
these  men  for  aiding  us  in  our  attempts  to  produce  the 
work  of  Andover  authors  and  artists. 


Elections 

The  Mirror  is  pleased  to  announce  the  following  elec- 
tions to  the  1936-37  boards: 

To  the  Literary  Board:  Orlando  S.  Barr,  '38;  John  M. 
Blum,  '39. 

To  the  Art  Board:  Philip  L.  Harris,  '38;  Gordon  Kent. 
'38;  Henry  Steinhardt,  '38. 

To  the  Exchange  Board,  Martin  V.  Frank,  '40;  Thomas 
B.  Hewitt,  '39;  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  '38;  Theodore  Yard- 
ley,  '38. 

To  the  Business  Board:  Frank  D.  Campion,  '39;  James 
W.  Cooper,  '37;  Charles  J.  Kittredge,  Jr.,  '39;  Francis 
J.  Mayers,  '39. 


1937  -  1938  Boards 

Next  year's  Mirror  staff  will  consist  of  the  following 
men : 

The  Editor-in-Chief  will  be  William  Frederick  Have- 
meyer  of  Groton,  Massachusetts. 

The  Business  Manager  will  be  Preston  T.  Coursen  of 
Short  Hills,  New  Jersey.  He  won  this  position  by  secur- 
ing the  largest  number  of  points  in  a  competition  con- 
ducted by  the  Editor,  based  solely  on  the  number  of 
advertisements  procured  during  the  year  1936-37. 

The  Associate  Managing  Editors  will  be  Don  S.  Fried- 
kin  of  New  York  City,  and  John  P.  Furman  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 

The  Art  Editor  will  be  Roger  T.  Lyford  of  Wilton. 
Connecticut. 

The  Exchange  Editor  will  be  Damon  Carter  of  New- 
tonville,  Massachusetts. 

On  the  Literary  Board  will  be  Orlando  S.  Barr,  '38; 
John  M.  Blum,  '39;  Paul  W.  Cook,  '39;  James  E.  Trott, 
'38. 

Members  of  the  Art  Board  will  be:  Philip  L.  Harris, 
'38;  Gordon  Kent,  '38;  Henry  Steinhardt,  '38. 

Exchange  Board  members  will  be:  James  F.  Allen, 
"38;  Martin  V.  Frank,  '40;  Thomas  B.  Hewitt,  '39;  W. 
Dean  Jones,  '38;  Thomas  L.  Kelley,  '39;  James  E. 
Price,  II,  '38;  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  '38;  Theodore  Yardley, 
'38. 

Those  on  the  Business  Board  will  be:  Frank  D.  Cam- 
pion, '39;  Churchward  Davis,  '38;  Robert  S.  Davis,  '38; 
John  G.  Keller,  '38;  Charles  J.  Kittredge,  Jr.,  '39; 
Francis  J.  Mayers,  '39. 


Appearing  in  the  Spring,  1936,  issue  of  the  Mirror 
was  the  following  editorial  comment  which  we  are  now 
reprinting  because  it  expresses  so  well  our  policies  for 
the  ensuing  year:  "This  magazine,  it  seems  to  us,  is 
potentially  a  very  strong  force  in  bringing  out  and  en- 
couraging creative  ability  in  the  student  body,  and  at 
the  same  time  in  helping  to  heighten  Andover 's  repu- 
tation as  a  school  of  culture,  distinction,  and  refinement. 
These  are  the  two  objectives  of  which  the  Mirror  in  future 
years  must  never  lose  sight." 
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Famous  Last  Words 

Conducted  By  Nemo 


"Of  this  world's  riches  I  can  offer  you  none, 
Hortense,  but  I  can  proffer  sweet  memories  of  an 
unforgettable  Spring." 

"What's  to  be  is  to  be,  Mr.  Hughes.  I  wouldn't 
let  it  worry  me  one  teeny-weeny  bit." 

"it  you'd  say  something  nice  about  Hitler,  maybe 
lie  d  have  the  German  papers  say  something  nice 
about  you,  Mayor  LaGuardia." 

"I  didn't  call  you  a  fanatic:  I  merely  referred 
to  you  as  an  egocentric." 

"But,  Luther!  Can't  you  understand  that  higher 
living  costs  cause  more  strikes,  and  more  strikes 
cause  higher  living  costs?" 

"As  employer,  I  offer  you  boys  a  hearty  hand- 
clasp and  a  friendly  slap  on  the  back,  but  I  cannot 
take  seriously  your  demand  for  higher  wages  and 
shorter  hours." 

""Cut  the  ugly  words,  Grandpappy.  Take  off  your 
-peer,  and  we'll  fly  at  it  the  manly  way." 

""All  I  ask  is  that  my  social  security  number  be 
the  same  as  my  license  number." 

"It  may  be  chow  mein  to  you;  but  to  me  it's  the 
left-over  from  last  night." 

""You  calls  it  personality,  I  calls  it  maladjust- 
ment or  debutantes'  tantrums." 


"We  can't  go  on,  Kay,  if  you  play  bridge  with 
the  grocery  money  while  me  and  the  kids  wait  for 
our  meals." 

"All  I'm  suggesting,  gentlemen,  is  that  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  be  remodelled.  Instead  of  holding  a 
torch,  she'll  be  holding  a  sack." 

"General  Goering!  That's  the  same  uniform  you 
wore  yesterday." 

"I  hear  you  had  some  trouble  in  the  pot  and  pan 
department,  Mr.  Woolworth." 

"Try  some  of  this  caviar,  Mr.  Trotsky.  It  was 
sent  to  you  by  Stalin  for  your  birthday." 

"Listen,  Mr.  Income  Tax  Collector,  you're 
workin'  for  the  people.  The  people  ain't  workin' 
tor  you. 

"Let's  preview  my  latest  picture  on  bank  night, 
Mr.  Ginsburg." 

"Let's  not  worry  about  getting  the  boat  out  of 
the  cellar.  Let's  worry  about  finishing  it." 

"I  often  spend  as  much  as  four  or  five  hours  a 
day  in  the  library.  .  .when  it  rains." 

"The  ten  o'clock  rule's  going  through  for  sure." 

"Ask  the  Senior  Council  if  Andover  ain't  got  stu- 
dent government." 


YOU'RE 
NEXT, 


TIME  FOR  A  PIPEFUL 
OF  RA.  BEFORE 

DINNER,  JUDGE  Y  SAM, THAT'S  WHAT 
1  WANT  TO  TELL 
YOU  ABOUT.  I'M 
RUNNING  LOW  ON 
MV  PRINCE  ALBERT 

AND  MUCH  A<3 
I  LIKE  THIS  TRIP... 


I'LL  BE 
COOK 
TONIGHT 


HO-HO-HO/  SO 
THAT'S  IT?  WELL, 
JUDGE,  AS  AN 
OLD  PA.  FAN 


THAT  SETTLES  IT,  THEN- 
SO  LONG  AS  THERE'S 


PLENTY  OF  MILDJASTy 
PRINCE  ALBERT, 

MYSELF  I  ALWAYS  ]  COUNT  ME  IN.  I'D  FEEL 
CARRY  A  DOUBLEJ  LOST  WITHOUT  THE 
SUPPLY  HELP    HsOOTHING  COMFORT 
YOURSELF  y  OF  RA 


50  PIPEFULS  OF  REAL  SMOKING  JOY! 


There's  good  reason  why  Prince 
Albert  is  the  world's  largest-selling 
smoking  tobacco.  P.  A.  is  the"crimp 
cut"smoke... packs  easier  in  your 
pipe,  cakes  nicely,  burns  cooler. 
P.  A.  is  prime  tobacco  too — every 
last  particle  of  it.  Smokes  sweet, 


mild,  and  tasty.  Doesn't  bite  the 
tongue.  Harshness  is  removed  by 
a  special  "no-bite"  process.  So  get 
in  on  real  smoking  joy,  men, 
with  Prince  Albert  — the  princely 
tobacco  for  pipes  and  roll-your- 
own  cigarettes  too. 


PRINCE  ALBERT  GUARANTEES  SATISFACTION 

Smoke  20  fragrant  pipefuls  of  Prince  Albert.  If  you  don't  find  it 
the  mellowest,  tastiest  pipe  tobacco  you  ever  smoked,  return  the 
pocket  tin  with  the  rest  of  the  tobacco  in  it  to  us  at  any  time  with- 
in a  month  from  this  date,  and  we  will  refund  full  purchase  price, 

plus  postage.     (Signed)  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C 


0     pius  pusiagc.     \otgnea;  i\  .  j 

PRINCE  A 


LBERT 


THE  NATIONAL 
JOY  SMOKE 


pipefuls  of 
fragrant  tobacco  in  every 
2-oz.  tin  of  Prince  Albert 
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Exchanges 


Abbot  Academy 
Belmont  Hill  School 
Brooks  School 
Buckley  School 
Chicago  Latin  School 
Choate  School 
Gushing  Academy 


Dartmouth  College 


The  Courant 
The  Sextant 
The  Bishop 
The  Dawn 
The  Folio 

The  Choate  Literary  Magazine 
The  Cushing  Breeze 
Jack-o' -Lantern 

Emma  Willard  School  The  Triangle 

Fessenden  School  The  Albemarle 

Governor  Dummer  Academy  The  Arch  on 

Groton  School  The  Grotonian 

Harvard  University  The  Harvard  Monthly 

Hopkins  Grammar  School  Hopkins  Literary  Magazine 
Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys 

The  Horace  Mann  Quarterly 
Hotchkiss  School  The  Lit 

Lawrenceville  The  Lawrenceville  Literary  Magazine 
Leland  and  Gray  Seminary  The  L.  G.  S.  Messenger 
Milton  Academy  The  Orange  and  Blue 

Miss  May's  School  The  Maze 

New  Trier  Township  High  School  Inklings 
>*oble  and  Greenough  School  The  Nobleman 

Rogers  Hall  Splinters 
Saint  Andrew's  School  The  Andrean 

Saint  George's  School  The  Dragon 

Saint  Mark's  School  The  Vindex 

Saint  Paul's  School  Horae  Scholasticae 

Tudor  Hall  School  for  Girls  The  Tudor  Crown 

University  of  Pennsylvania    The  Pennsylvania  Triangle 

A  number  of  the  exchanges  which  did  not  appear  last 
term  have  shown  up  in  the  more  recent  mails.  However, 
some  still  continue  to  linger  in  the  distance.  Among  this 
group  are  the  Andrean  and  the  Cushing  Breeze. 

Very  often  Exchange  Editors  pass  swiftly  through 
girls'  schools'  publications.  We  feel  that  at  least  once 
we  should  try  to  give  them  encouragement  and  credit. 
To  this  end  we  congratulate  the  Courant  on  a  very  good 
series  of  issues.  Our  only  complaint  is  that  most  of  the 
material  seems  to  have  come  from  the  upper  two  classes. 

Another  girls'  school,  Rogers  Hall,  sent  along  a  very 
interesting  copy  of  Splinters.  We  were  pleased  to  note 
the  beginning  of  a  photographic  section  and  expect  to 
see  it  grow  and  improve  as  time  goes  on.  The  literary 
department  varies.  Some  things  are  very  good,  while 
others  aren't  up  to  par.  We  enjoyed  seeing  that  all  classes 
were  represented  in  the  contributions. 

The  latest  issue  of  the  Archon  just  arrived,  and  we 
greatly  appreciated  the  new  cover  photograph  of  the 
little  red  schoolhouse.  This  little  magazine  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  way  it  serves  Governor  Dummer 
Academy,  in  spite  of  what  seem  to  be  meager  resources. 


We  wish  to  make  known  our  disappointment  and  in- 
creasing displeasure  as  we  think  over  the  Horace  Mann 
Quarterly.  We  freely  admit  its  high  standard  of  literary 
mechanics,  but  find  all  possible  pleasure  removed  by 
the  absolutely  disgusting  manner  in  which  it  dwells  upon 
lurid  details.  In  the  latest  issue,  Papitra,  A  Stay  of  Life, 
and  Curious  Court  Cases,  are  only  three  of  this  type,  al- 
though we  could  name  others.  Such  things  are  fit  only 
for  factual  reports  of  existing  conditions  in  the  hope  of 
attaining  reform,  and  should  not  be  printed  in  a  school 
publication.  If  students  wish  to  read  this  type  of  thing, 
let  them  seek  the  magazine  stalls  where  such  infamous 
pulp  magazines  as  Dime  Murders  are  sold  to  the  morbid 
minded.  However,  the  stories  which  have  not  been  in- 
fluenced by  this  trend  are  excellent.  We  regret  having  to 
see  both  types  under  the  same  cover. 

The  Lit  arrived  from  Hotchkiss  and  landed  in  a  pair 
of  eager  hands.  Although  one  of  our  photographically 
inclined  members  disagrees,  we  think  that  the  pictures 
are  pretty  good.  However,  the  literary  contributions  seem 
a  bit  weak.  Many  are  clever  and  original,  but  a  few 
distress  us  by  their  marked  similarity  to  the  run-of-the- 
mill  short  stories  to  be  read  in  almost  any  magazine; 
poor  contrast,  in  our  opinion,  to  the  majority  of  really 
good  things  in  the  same  issue. 

The  Spring  issue  of  the  Folio  has  just  come  from  Chi- 
cago. Its  cover  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  effective 
ones  we  have  ever  seen.  If  there  were  only  more  people 
writing  for  it!  A  magazine  like  that  should  represent  the 
entire  school,  and  not  merely  a  few  of  the  better  authors. 

Most  pleasant  surprise  of  the  term  must  be  awarded 
to  the  rejuvenated  Harvard  Monthly.  Allowed  to  lapse 
after  the  World  War,  it  has  just  become  reincarnated 
under  a  board  of  progressive  Harvard  undergraduates. 
The  covers  of  the  first  two  issues  are  most  attractive,  and 
we  wish  that  all  was  as  well  inside  as  out,  for  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  "get-up"  of  the  magazine  lacks  originality. 
The  first  issue  contained  little  art  (probably  because  of 
the  Business  Manager's  budget),  while  the  art  in  the 
second  was  not  of  as  good  quality  as  many  of  the  pre- 
paratory school  magazines  offer.  We  hope  that,  as  time 
goes  on,  the  Monthly  will  be  able  to  improve  here.  It 
also  seemed  to  us  that,  by  including  so  many  stories  and 
poems,  the  magazine  has  usurped  the  chief  function  of 
the  Advocate.  This  is  permissible  only  as  long  as  the 
Advocate  remains  in  its  present  state  of  coma,  but  we  do 
not  believe  it  should  be  continued  after — and  when — 
the  Advocate  has  been  prodded  to  its  feet.  All  in  all,  for 
a  beginner,  the  magazine  is  excellent.  "Pressure  Politics" 
in  the  March  issue,  and  "Emotional  Retailing,"  which 
appeared  in  April,  are  among  the  best  articles.  Why  did 
you  print  those  derogatory  letters  in  the  April  issue, 
when  you  are  still  trying  to  get  started? 
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MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

We  Specialize  in  Clothing 
and  Accessories 
for  Boys  and  Young  Men  at 
Private  Schools  and  Colleges 
and  in 
Outfits  for  Vacation 
and 

Summer  Sport 

BRANCHES 
NEW  YORK:  one   wall  street 
BOSTON:   newbury    cor.  Berkeley  street 


BiuoKs  Brothers 


HARDWARE 


Student  Lamps     Electric  Fixtures 
Alarm  Clocks    Curtain  Rods 
Picture  Wire 


W.  R.  HILL 

31  Main  Street         Telephone  102 


The  Economical  Way 

RENT  A  CAR 


VIGER  &  PERRAULT 

"The  Mile  Merchants" 
Hertz  Drivurself  Licensee 


574  Common  Street 


Tel.  23400 


Gifts  for  1937' s  Graduates 


BOOKS    ^  tne  ^est  books  can  be  found  on  the  shelves 
of  the  Bookstore.  Special  orders  can  be  filled  in 

only  two  days. 

DESK  SETS    Your  friends  are  going  on  to  college,  and 

he —  or  she—  will  appreciate  one  of  our 
attractive  desk  sets,  or  a  Sheaffer  or  Parker  pen  and  pencil  set. 


ANDOVER  BOOKSTORE 

CORNER  MAIN  AND  CHESTNUT  STREETS 


The 
Manhattan 
Shop 

For  Fine  and  Distinctive  Wear 

Manhattan  Shirts 
Inter  Woven  Sox 
Custom-made  Ties 

Essex  Street 
Lawrence  Massachusetts 


Watches 


School  Jewelry 


John  £L  Grecoe 

Watchmaker  Jeweler 
Optician 

A  complete  line  of  Quality  Jewelry 
Certified  Repair  Service 


56  Main  Street 


Andover,  Mass. 


'The  Biggest  Little  Jewelry  Store  in  the  State" 


Phillips  3nn 


J.  M.  STEWART,  Proprietor 


Strictly  fire-proof.  Connecting  rooms  with  or 
without  bath.  Open  thruout  the  year.  Diagram 
and  terms  on  application. 


Annual 
Clearance  Sale 

NOW  ON 

Remarkable  Reductions 
on 

All  Merchandise 


&f)t  iPurng  Co.,  3nc. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Portraits 


Groups 


Enlargements 


Why  not  make  this  studio  your  photographic  headquarters  while  at  school  in 
Andover?  We  can  aid  you  in  the  selection  of  a  camera,  finish  your  snapshots,  make 
frames  for  your  favorite  pictures  or  take  a  fine  portrait  of  yourself. 

Our  modern  equipment  enables  us  to  give  the  highest  quality  work  and  prompt 
service  at  moderate  prices.  Note  our  convenient  location. 


ANDOVER  ART  STUDIO 


F.  COOKSON,  Prop. 


123  MAIN  STREET 


David  Cohen 

305  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON 


OFFERING  A  DISCRIMINATING 
CLIENTELE  THE  ULTIMATE  IN 
CUSTOM  TAILORED  GARMENTS 


YOUR    MATERIALS  USED 
IF  DESIRED 


LEON'S 

For 

Good  Sandwiches 
Sodas 

and 

Ice  Cream 


Reputable  Jewelers  for  61  Years 


F*  Schneider 


314  ESSEX  STREET 


LAWRENCE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Use  Our  Budget  Service 


Smith  &  Coutts  Co. 


PRINTERS 


4  PARK  STREET 


ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Style 

Experts 


this  year  will  give  a 

BIG  HAND  to 

LangrocK 

Drop  around  soon 

You'll  see  the  reason  ! 

ItANCROCK 

127  Main  Street  Andover,  Mass. 

Stores  at — Vale,  Harvard,  Brown,  Williams, 

Exeter,  Princeton  and  Penn  Shop, 
and  8$  Liberty  St.,  cor.  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Back  Bay  Electrotype  &  Engraving 

Company 

The  Complete  Quality  Engraving  Service 

Art 

Photo-Engraving 
Wax  Engraving 
Electrotyping 
Stereotyping 
Mats 

172  Columbus  Avenue  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  Hancock  8790 


W'ELLS  BINDERY 
ALTHAM,  MASS. 
DEC.  1937 


Hot  For 


